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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY 71912; 


fee vos, OF THE INTERPOLATED (A) TRADITION 
Pmeuiie TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. 


‘Der Text der Tragédien des Seneca ist in zwei Rezensionen iiberliefert. 
Die bessere (E) ist vertreten durch die Haupths. Laur. 37, 13 (Etruscus) 
s. xi/xii. . . . Zu der schlechteren, stark verfalschten Rezension (A) gehoren 
die iibrigen Hss., von denen keine iiber die Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts 
zurtickgeht.’* 

As Craven student of Cambridge University I took the Tragedies of 
Seneca as a part of my work, and in the course of the years 1906-1908 
I examined nearly all the MSS. of the Tragedies, over 300 in number, of which 
I could get information. Though I was not rewarded by finding any new MS. 
comparable in importance to E, I have contributed to our knowledge of the 
A tradition by drawing attention to two MSS. hitherto neglected, which 
palaeographers assign unhesitatingly to the ¢hirteenth century, namely, 406 in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which I shall call c, and 
8260 in the National Library, Paris, which I shall call p. 

Much the best general account of the A MSS. hitherto published is that 
given by Mr. Diiring in two articles (Hermes, vol. 42, pp. 113 sqq-, 579 sqq-) to 
which I am much indebted. His estimate of the MSS. used by Peiper and 
Richter for the Teubner edition of Igo2, as no better than the average late 
Italian MSS., is perfectly just; and Mr. Diiring himself did much better in 
selecting two, Neapolitanus IV. D. 47 and Laurentianus 24, sin. 4. He 
concluded that a MS. of the thirteenth century was the archetype of all the 
A MSS. which he had examined, and also of that used by Treveth early in the 
fourteenth century. 

Neglecting entirely the question of the authority relatively due to the 
A and E traditions, I shall attempt to show: 

1. That c and p are mutually independent descendants of the archetype 
of all the ‘interpolated’, or A MSS., and are our best authorities for the 


text of A. 
1 Teuffel, Rémische Litteratur® (1910), II. p. 234, 
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2. That Treveth, for writing the commentary on the Tragedies which has 
hitherto been our best and oldest authority for the text of the A tradition, used 
either c itself, or, less probably, a copy of c. 

3. That, except when contaminated with E, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century MSS. of the A tradition seem to depend partly upon c itself, and 
entirely upon a MS. of which c is a very close copy. 

In this article, in addition to c and p, I make use of the following 
symbols : 

E=Laurentianus 37, 13 (Etruscus). 

A=the last common ancestor of all the interpolated MSS. The readings 
of this must be carefully distinguished from that of the interpolated tradition 
as it left the hand of the first editor. 

7=the readings supported by Treveth’s commentary on the Tragedies. 

V=the fourteenth and fifteenth century MSS. of the A tradition generally, 
including those used by Peiper and Richter. 


PA ees 


c=Cantabrigiensis, 406 in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. Vellum, 8% x 676 ins. ff. iv+144, double and triple columns of 53, 46, 
51 etc. lines. Cent. xiii. in several very good small hands. Contains: 


I. SENECAE TRAGOEDIAE.—Triple columns. The margins have been cut and 
the quires disarranged in binding. The true order of the quires is 
I. 4. 3. 2. 5. Begins f. 1 (without title) IVNO. Sovory tonantis, etc., 
ending 39° Fulmina mittes [mutes ?|. LVCII. ANNEI. SENECE. 
HERCVLES OE-HEVS | EXPIC FELICITER. It contains the ten 
plays in the order and with the titles common to the A tradition. This 
part is all written in the same clear but minute English hand, and shows 
an elaborate system of contractions and abbreviations, eg. h=hic, 
k=haec, k=hoc, kh=huc, 3=sunt, ai=aut, at=ante, 7 =et, 4+ =ctiam, 
H =emm. A stroke above a letter stands for various things, e.g. 
plact =placuit, fert = ferunt, mat=malis ; ui =unde ; ’ =e, e.g. it’'m=iterum ; 
°= US, C2. C= CULUS. 

2. IOHANNIS DE ALTA VILLA ARCHITRENIVS. 

Etc. etc. Various other works. See catalogue by Dr. M. R. James, to 
which I am partly indebted for the above description. 


p = Parisiensis 8260, in the National Library at Paris. Vellum, 
8 x 4% ins., written in a French (?) hand. of the 13th century, 38 lines to a 
page, in single ruled columns, 5$x2ins. It contains v+156+iii pages, and 
gives the ten plays in the order and with the titles common to the A tradition, 
but quires 5 and 6 have exchanged order in binding. 

The two MSS. which I have just described, c and p, are very closely 
related to each other, and many points of agreement in minute details show 
the faithfulness of both to their archetype, e.g. : 

H. F. 237 solum c? p (for soluit), 281 diducto ex deducto cory. c p, 521 agita 


c! p (for agitata), 973 mutetur c p (for mittetur), 1244 reuerte c p (for 
referte), subscr. PuBL11 ANNEI SENECE etc. 
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Thy. 182 in mare c! p in nare c covv., 519 timor c! p!, 1081 nunquam c! p 
(for non qua), 1084 gigantés c gigantas p. 

Phoen. 44,45. There are no express notes of a change of speaker, as in W, the 
later MSS.; but in both c and p the first letters of the lines are coloured, 
as though the rubricator or first hand understood a change; 389 scient c 
scient p, 510 fc’s c, sed s 2 m. in vas., facte p (for factus), 608 cereris c 
cereris p. 

Phaed. 116 pectoris c pectoris p (for pecoris), 858 nesciunt c! nescio ut p 
(for nescio). 

Tyo. 65, 66 divided into four lines, ending: facite, sonet, Ide, domus, c p. 

Med. 378 yphisque c! p. 


The archetype of these MSS., whether their immediate parent or not, was 
clearly a MS. full of contractions and in every way difficult to read. It 
seems, in fact, to have been written very much in the script and style of c 
itself. In c, for example, a mark of interrogation is nearly the same as the 
abbreviation for wr, and in the archetype too this seems to have been the case. 


Cf. H. F. 943 profertur p (for profert), H. O. 280 feret~ p c} (=feretur, for 
feret), Oct. 463 opprimatur p opprimat® c (=opprimatur, for opprimat). 


Of the two MSS., c is much the more accurate, and its errors are few and 
generally slight. 


E.g. H. F. 332 urbi (for urbis), 513 uita (for ueta), 590 uincit (for uinci), 
656 fraudare (for frauda). Occasionally, however, the mistakes are more 
considerable, e.g. H. F. 951 uerum al. iterum (for uerni), i.e. wi read as 
wm or it’m. 1080 tot tua (for torua).? 


In p mistakes are much more numerous, and go much further from the 
true text : 


H. F. 255 principes (for uindices), 822 puta mundi (for pura nitidi), 971 
suborse (for sub Ossa), 1028 moue (for indue), 1272 forma (for fortuna), 

Phoen. 76 antecedo E c ancedo p. 

Oed. 140 maculauit atra E c macula uitatur p. 

Phaed. 453 frons E c superos p (i.e. fros read as Sros), 943 terna E trina c 
tetra p (cf. H. F. 62 terna E tetra c p). 

Thy. 530 frater E c sunt p (ie. fr read as st), 982 sed accientur E c 
saccientur p (cf. Phoen. 106 s for sed p), 1074 quoque E q;=quoque c 
quos p (cf. Med. 144 quique E q; = quique c quis p). 

Ag. 987 and Med. 644, fremit for fratrem p (frm ?A). 


Some passages suggest that the archetype of c p contained a few 
alternative readings: 


H. F. 96 quicquid relictum est; uel ueniet utinam et inuisum scelus ¢ 
utinam om. p, 623 uerumne cerno corpus an fallor uel tua uidens c 
uel tua om. p. 
Oed. 289 gradu uel genu c genu E p gradu WV, 678 despondam uel deponam p, 
683 sequi uel loqui c loqui E p sequi WV. 
Tvo. 227 et cara E p et sacra 1 (?) m. sscr. uel cara c. 
1 Other mistakes of c will be found belowon against the consensus of Ep. I have collected 
p. 14, and to these must be added, asI hope to the most remarkable on p. 6. 
show later, the readings which c shares with ¥ 
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Neither MS. shows many signs of deliberate editing and interpolating. 
In c editing is mainly confined to small alterations of a corrector, e.g. : 


Phoen. 389 scient p scient c, 508 auro graues I m. sscr. et c, 510 facte p fc’s 
(=factus) c, sed s 1 ras. 

Phaed. 94 audaci p c' audacis c?, 116 pectoris p pectoris c. 

Thy. 182 in mare p c’ in nare € ex corr. 

H, O. 662 unda E p c’ inda € ex corr. 


An interesting example is Phoen. 164. For sanguine ac tabe wriga, C p 
have sanguine acta bit irriga, ie., apart from the wrong division, the single 
mistake % fore. But in c the first hand, apparently, has written 0 above the 
second a of acta, thus, acta, a conjectural emendation sanguine acto bene irriga, 
which t and many V MSS. accept. 

Interpolation by the first hand in c is, however, rare. Much the most 
flagrant example is H. O. 642 enata dies E enata om. p abitura c, and to this 
may be added some passages I quote later, p. 7, where the evidence of E p 
shows that c has emended corruptions of A. The methods of p are much 
more drastic : 


H. F. 601 pollui metuens E metuens pollui c pollui timens p (against metre). 

Tvoad. 107 dolor E dolor tuas c tuas p. 

Phoen. 256 auibusque saeuis E auibusque auidis c auibus et auidis p, 
627 robur E c decus p. 

Oed. 850 odit E c non querit p. 

Ag. 402a prosperum tandem diem E prosperism [s7c] t. diem ¢ prospero t. 
die p. 

Thy. 994 in noctem E c¢ in diem p. 

H. O. 35 terra Herculem Ec terram hercules p, 1595 maeret om. c 
mundus p. 


In point of accuracy in the forms of proper names, c and p compare 
favourably with the later MSS., and in this respect p is little, if at all, inferior 
to C. Sse. 

H. F. 1170 gerione! ¢€ p. 

Thy. 726 philistinem W plystenem c plystenen! p, 851 hellem E W 
hellen c p. 

Phoen. 127 eurotan! p eurotem c. 

Phaed. 352 luceque boues c p which + Y emend to lucique, 838 triptolemi p 
tripolemi c tritolomi VY, 1170 procrustes c p procustes W. 

Oed. 171 etc. tenarei c p trenarei VY, 1003 edipodam! p edipodem c W. 

Tvo. 829 prothoi c p prothei WY. 


Nor are c p guilty of Richter’s error of writing Achillen for Achillem+ 
at Tro. 177, Ulixen for Ulixan' at Tro. 149, 614. 

I collect from plays other than H. F., with which I shall deal in greater 
detail later, a variety of points which establish the superiority of c p over r 
and VW as reported by Richter or as otherwise known to me, and which show 
that + and WV edit and interpolate to disguise errors which c p faithfully retain. 


1 On these forms, see Housman, Journal of Philology, vol. xxxi., pp. 236 sqq. 
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Ivo. 105. For wnumque tegit suffulta latus c p 7 have the slight error unumque. 


This Y could not endure, and even Mr. Diring’s generally trustworthy 
Neap. IV. D. 47 agrees in emending to utyumque. 420 cogit hic aliquid 
deos | adhuc rogare E aliquis c p aliquos W. 822 riuis Ep; in c we 
find vutis, though very near to viwis in appearance; 7 has rustis: vustus 
genus est fruticis spinosum; and in W vustis or vuscis prevails. 868 fallatur 
E fidantur c p fidenter ¥. 995 ueniet saeuiet E p ueniat seuiet c ueniat 
saeuiat W. 


Phoen. 13, 14. The correct reading (E) is qua pevagvato celey | pey saxa monte 


tacuit Actaecon. C p agree in giving pevagvato . . . montis, which was 
apparently the reading of A. Treveth’s reading is uncertain (e¢ ibo qua 
per saxa montis pevagat celey acceon is the best attested); “ emends not 
by correcting montis but by the further corruption pevagrata or pevagratt. 
122 saxum insidens E c p 7 saxo WY, commonly. 164 See above p. 4. 
208 quid ex Ec p quid te ex YW. 265 fare Ec peffare ¥. 660 Inuisa 
nunquam imperia E, Ine nunquam imperia (leaving a space) c p; 
Treveth omits inuisa, but % commonly interpolates inzqua. 


Med. 545, 546. ‘The correct reading (E) is uamque istud ut possim pati, | non tpse 


memet cogat et vex et socey. In c p we have the single mistake non for ut 
(uw read as ”?); in consequence later MSS. (not Treveth) not only correct 
possim to possum, but in 546 boldly read mon si ipse, 993 nil adhuc facti 
reor Ec p factum WV, 


Oecd. 24 A omitted fidens, and c! p faithfully read pavum ipse mihimet in tuto 


tua; but c? has conjectured pavui to disguise the loss of jidens, and in V 
this predominates. 96 caudae mouens E cauda mouens c p caudam mouens 
7 and all except the best of WY. 113 bache E (for Bacche) baches c prt, 
but Yemend to Bacchi. 961 furentisE. A apparently had erwentts (p), 
but the e was badly written, and c has cyuentis, in marg. uel evu (i.e. 
evuentis) ; ‘Y accepts cruentus. 


Phaed. 4. The correct reading is quae saxosae loca Paynetho, or something like 


it. E has savosa, and c!p saxa solo caparnetho; but 7 following c? 
reads cavpaneto, and this obviously later production prevails in W. 
13 c! p omit per g. 1. Ilisos, leaving a space. But in c a later hand has 
added the impossible Meander super inaequalis, and this interpolation is 
readily accepted by 7 VW. 64 wisontes c p (for besontes); insontes tT. 325, 
326. E has Vidi (not wit) Persis ditique ferax | Lydia vegno. W reads Vidit 
Perses ditisque fevax Lydia vegni, and we might readily accept this as the 
reading of A. Butc has ditique...vegmi, corrected by a second hand to 
ditisque, and p like E, ditique . . . vegno. These show that A had either 
ditique vegni emended by p, or ditique vegno incorrectly copied by c. 
919 The correct reading (E) is turpibus ; WY gives turbidis, a late emenda- 
tion of the first form of the corruption twrbidus, which appears in c! p. 


Ag. 336 lusus E usus c p7 uersus ov lusus YW. 397 c p do not contain the 


interpolated lines. 


Thy. 233. The correct reading (E) is fatale saxeo pascuwm muyo tegens; C Dp 


have the meaningless sacyo .. . movo, and in +t W this is emended to sacyvo 
. move. 275 Daulis is omitted by c p 7, but WY courageously insert 
the word guati to fillthe gap. 355 om. E caroc p7 claro W. 


H. O. 241 Armenia E armenta c p armento WY. 492 nephele E om. c p 


nubes ¥. 746, 747 are omitted inc p W; c leaves a space of two lines, 
and in p the rubricator has written deest. 865 asperi montis E pontis 
Im. in marg. pontus c pontip7 PW. 954 ueramtui Ec ptuam VW. 1531 
sub axe E summe c p summo WP. 
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Many of the points I have quoted must have made it sufficiently clear how 
closely c and p are related to each other. I shall now very briefly show that 
they are independent of each other. 

Clearly c, which appears to be rather the older, and is far the more 
accurate, of the two MSS., is not a copy of p. It is sufficient to note that p 
omits the following lines which c contains : 


H, F, 897, 1009, 1010, 1332, 1333. Phaed. 192, 934, 1210. 


Oed. 367, 368. Med. 551>-5527. 
Ag. 755; 966. Thy. 597. 
H. O. 959-961, 1053-1072, 1790. Oct. 412, 736. 


That p is not derived from c is equally clear from the following 
considerations : 

1. Comparing with c the errors peculiar to p, we are generally struck by 
the improbability that they should have been made in a MS. copied from c. 
In this respect p offers a striking contrast to the Trevethian commentary and ~ 
texts which I shall consider later, but the force of this argument can be 
appreciated only by studying c in the original. ; 

2. p contains one whole line, Ag. 694, and a few words, Oed. 332 esse, 
Med. 957 quod, Thy. 640 quaero, H. O. 1277 ecce, Oct. 161 saeua, 845 nota, 
which c omits. 

3. In H. F. after 1. 82 c and p (like V) insert 123, but omit 83-89. Inc 
there is no indication of a lacuna, but p leaves a space of a line after 123, and 
similarly after Oed. 429, H. O. 1936. Also where at Thy. 275 Daulis, H. O. 48 
in me incucurrit, 492 Nephele are omitted, p leaves spaces, c does not. What- 
ever is true of the other passages, I can see no reason why p should have sus- 
pected a lacuna at H. O. 1937, (which is omitted in c p), unless there was some 
indication of a lacuna in its parent MS., and in c there is none. 

It is generally agreed that for centuries the A and E traditions developed 
on quite independent lines, and it will be instructive to compare the readings 
of c and p with those of E. At once we are struck by a most important 
feature of p, namely, a number of remarkable agreements with E against the 
consensus of cr V, e.g. : 


E p. cry. E p. cTw. 
H. F, 212 uacat datur — Oed. 503 oditqu quodque? 
840 ruit currit 524 uel lingua uilis lingua* 
IIII aer ether 590 torua totat 
1320 aegroE e& p_ ego Phaed. 162 mentis noctis 
Tvo. 243 seua uersa 478 petimus penitus 
Phoen,. 257 tinctas tractas Ag. 674 summis siluis 
Med. 236 flagitia flama1 H, O. 440 potuit perunit c. 
385 huc et huc huc et illuc perimit ¥ 
Oed. 61 rogum locum 516 consequar consequitur 
271 reddat regat, 1438 nitentem intentam. 


1 The m is not unlike ici, Did A read flatcia ? 3 Te. wil’ for ul’, Cf. Tro, 683 wel E p uelisc ¥, 
Cf. H. O. 40 frida c (for frigidum), phrigium p. i.e. wel’ for ul’. 
Ag. 732 fugitiuum p (for furtiuum ; fitiuwm ? A). 4 Cf. H. F. 1080 torua E p (¥ ?) tot tua c. 

* Ie. Od misread as Qa’. 
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To show the number and general character of these E p readings, I give 
an almost complete list for the Thyestes : 


E p. cr i. E p. cry. 
Thy. 33 trepetantque repetatque Thy. 673 notis (W ?) noctis 

96 tortos totos 674 silua flamma flamma silua 
185 argolica argolico 696 tota toto 
195 mallet malit 4755 erepta (¥?) erectac 
268 tumet timet eiecta, Y 
276 sororque soror est 826 non nec 
277 pater parens 946 prohibet pro- prohibet et pro- 
307 miserias miseris hibet hibet 
308 consilii consiliis 971 sceptra qui qui sceptra 
316 illic (W ?) illinc 975 gaudere felici felici gaudere 
428 reflecte deflecte IOOI meumque ge- meumque cum 
462 metatur metitur mitu gemitu 
576 urbi urbis 1029 nihil te geni- te genitor nihil 
581 haustum auster tor 
591 speciosa spatiosa 1081 manumque manuque 
640 quero quaero ov. 1086 ereptum exemptum.+ 
641 pelopie pelopis. 


We might account for these readings of p by supposing that p is contami- 
nated with the E tradition. But since, apart from these E p readings, p bears 
every mark of purest A parentage, and shows not the slightest sign of con- 
tamination, such an explanation is impossible. Nor can conjectural emenda- 
tion account for more than a few of these readings. Moreover in some places 
p faithfully follows a corruption of E which c VW have emended, or gives 
an impossible reading halfway between the true text of E and a conjectural 
emendation of c V, e.g.: 


Tyo. 1051 iacet E iacet p iaceat c V 
Phoen. 481 inserat E inferat p ingerat c V 
Phaed. 843 sensus E mensus p m’sus=mersus c ¥ 
1208 facili dignus E dignus facinus p dignum facinus c Y 
Oed. 1047 pallentes E fallentes p fallaces c V 
Ag. 855 lamna E lamina p flamma c W 
979 gradere E grandes p gaudes c V 
Thy. 51 aliaE alta p atra c W 
98 agitas E acitas p accitas c V 
WoO. §=s gs excussum E excessum p excelsum c W 
228 felix E faciens p paciens c 
683 sulcat E purgat p peregit c V 
1863 Ite Alcmenae E Flete Alcmene p Flete Alcmenen c W. 


At Med. 213 the MS. authority for duvescunt E R (=Ambrosian palimpsest) 
is already overwhelming, and now I find that it is the reading of p also. 
Is dulcescunt then the invention of c? And what are we to say of the 
surprising Oed. 628 penthea E p for enthea c? 

1 It is perhaps also worth noting that there is 
striking agreement between p and the text of 
some excerpts from the tragedies contained in 
the thirteenth century MS. 4791 in the Royal 
Library, Brussels (Exc. B): 


Troad. 1023 nemo non comparatus p Exc. B, 
1024 im om. p Exc. B. 

Thy. 343 taceat E c iacet p Exc. B wocat 
Lactantius, 365 qui tuto E c qui ui tuto p, 
qui in tuto Exc. B. 

Oct. 448 Et facta p Exc. B (?). 
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On my supposition that p and c are derived from A by independent 
lines, the explanation of these E p readings is as simple as it is instructive. 
Wherever c and p differ, it is clear that at least one of the MSS. has made a 
mistake and misrepresents A, and the evidence of E can fairly be used to 
determine which of the two is in error. "Wherever we can neglect the 
possibility of conjectural emendation,! the reading of A will be adequately 
established by the consensus of E ¢ against p, or of E p against c. We must 
be careful not to allow the evidence of rt V to obscure the issue. Later I hope 
to show how closely these MSS. are related toc. The fact that 7 V regularly 
agree with the correct readings, and tend to agree even with the errors, of C 
against the consensus of E p, only shows that these MSS. did not make use 
of p. It is of course true that 7 VW do not follow c in a certain number of 
errors, mostly minute, eg. H. F. 513 ueta, E p rt V wita c; but it will be 
found that, with very few exceptions, tT V agree with E p against c in this way 
only where the error in c was intolerable and easily emended. I want to make 
my contention quite clear. Not only do these agreements of p with E against 
c favour p as an authority independent of c, but the fact that these readings 
are not shared by W definitely shows that the Y MSS. are derived, if not 
from c itself, then from a MS. much more closely related to ¢ than to p. 
All our A MSS., I maintain, come from two and only two independent copies 
of A. Of one of these c is our best, and of the other p is perhaps our only 
representative. If VW or any part of VY were derived from a third completely 
independent copy of A, how is it possible to account for this third copy so 
exactly following c in so many misreadings where p faithfully preserves the true 
readings of A? The general agreement of VY with c shows that the YW MSS., 
are derived from the same copy of A as that from which c is derived; and the 
consensus of c p will be almost conclusive for establishing the reading of A 
and will far outweigh the consensus of any number of VW MSS. 

Thus there are two points for which I contend, first, that the readings 
of VW which disagree with the consensus of ¢ p must not, in general, be regarded 
as authentic parts of the A tradition, and secondly, that the V MSS., including 
the commentary of Treveth, are all derived either from c itself or from a MS. 
of which ¢ is a very close copy. For my first point I am concerned with 
readings in which ¢ and p agree, while for my second the discrepancies 
between c and p will be ultimately decisive. It would take too long, and I 
have not the necessary detailed information of the readings of YW MSS., to 
prove my contentions completely and conclusively, and I shall content myself 
with discussing the most significant points and indicating the lines on which 
an inquiry should be conducted. I shall produce detailed evidence from a 
single play only. 

At an early stage of my researches I made collations for H. F. of some 
seven fourteenth or fifteenth century Italian MSS. of approximately the same 
character as those used by the Teubner editors. Comparing the readings of 


1 H, F. 592 decus Ep d's c; but d’s may have been the reading of A, and decus a conjecture of p. 
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these MSS. with cp, I find in H. F. some fifty disagreements with the con- 
sensus of c p which may fairly be regarded as prevalent. The evidence of E 
shows that some thirty of these (see following list) are simply errors which c 
and p avoid. These in no way suggest an ancestor independent of c p, but 
simply confirm the superiority which I claim for these MSS., and it must be 
clearly understood that Treveth’s comments, and the best VY MSS., though 
not, as a rule, those used by the Teubner editors, tend to agree with c p on 
these points. 


Ecp. Vv, Ecp. v. 
HI. F. 24 ortus (7) ortu H,F.711 uno (7 ?) imo 

108 uobis nobis (7) 726 aspectus (tr) aspectum 
171 tollit (7) uoluit (c!) 784 trina (7) terna 
216 nosse (7) nosce(re) 800 uictrice (7) uictor 
269 ignarum ignauum (7) 803 lassus (7) lapsus 
302 eleusin eleusis (7) 814 bono bonos (7) 
347 ducetetg.(r) ducet g 886 alluitur abluitur (7) 
355 tristi tristis (7) 935 nocituro (7) nocitura 
380 est (rT) est om. 981 horrendum (rt) horrende 
397 eff(e)ratas(r) effrenatas 1037 cecidi (7) occidi 
430 sceptroque(r) sceptro quoque 1073 lucis lucisque 
498 egypti (7) egisti 1170 gerione gerionis (7) 
501 quoniam (rT) quoniam om. 1243 reddi redde (7) 
523 est est en est (7) 1257 fructum (7) —fructumque 
629 possedit possidet (7) 1343 restituit restituet (7). 


691 tabido (7) rabido. 
In two places both c p and W differ from E, H. F. 213 a prima c p a prima 
infesta 1° ualde infesta + apprime V a primo E}, H. F. 1023 puer ¢ p Tt pauor V 


tumor E. 
The remaining divergencies are corrections of errors of c p: 


cp. EW. cp. EW. 
H.F, 92 conditum conditam (7) H. F. 604 uexit (7) iussit 

237 solum soluit (c? 7) 684 Leander Meander (7) 
277 hospes sospes (7) 894 rege (7) tege 
279 emergere (rt) emerge 973 mutetur mittetur (7) 
403 domum (r) modum 1047 manet mari (7) 
408 pergat pereat (7) 1244 reuerte (7) referte 
477 euritis euriti 1280 etom.(E 7) et (c?) 
497 uestro(E +r) nostro 1281 agendum agedum (r) 
521 agita agitata (c? 7) 1285 excindam excidam (7?) 
559 colus colos (7) 1315 profer perfer (z).* 


575, 570 om. (tr)  —(habent). 


As I have already produced ample evidence to show that Treveth and 
the Y MSS. deliberately interpolate to correct errors common to € p, most of 
these corrections need not cause any surprise, and again it is significant that 


1 These lists do not include the following read- 362 agent (for gevant), 664 inuicti, 680 lethes, 769 
ings of c p, which disagree with the account of puppim, 797 ferox, 826 caput, 1005 dextram, 1038 
A given or implied by the Teubner edition of  dabis, 1118 seva, 1123 sewo, 1181 mihi (for Lyci), 
1902, but which my MSS. show to be predomi- 1191 ne [me p}, (for wae), 1319 hanc ego manum. 
nant or universal in VW: H. F. 8 tepenti, 109 furit, 
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many of the errors of c p (e.g. hospes, domum, pergat, Leander) are not corrected 
in the earliest and best ¥ MSS. Two points only are really important—the 
presence of ll. 575, 576, and the correction 1047 mari for manet. With the 
first question I shall deal fully below, and I believe that Il. 575, 576 are 
contained only in MSS. tainted with contamination from the E tradition. 
The correction mart cannot be so easily explained. It is found in most, though 
not all, of the later Y MSS., and also in the commentary of Treveth and the 
texts accompanying the commentary, both of which, as I hope to show, depend 
on c alone. I therefore hold that mari must be accepted as a conjectural 
emendation of Treveth, partly helped by the writing of c, which suggests mariet. 
The universal reading of the A MSS., portus, for portum, slightly favours manet 
as the original reading of A. 

If the readings of + and of the uncontaminated VY MSS. were in all places 
really such as the Teubner edition implies, then I admit that V would seem to 
have got rid of errors of c p that might have been expected to escape or defy 
conjectural emendation at the hands of a copyist, e.g. : 


Tro. 988 iusta c p (for uicta) ; 


Phoen. 2 quamquam (for gnata quam), 164 acta bfi irriga (for ac tabe irriga), 
407 obuia (for obuium) ; 

Med. 693 moueri (for mouere); 

Phaed. 809 liceat (for libeat) ; 


Oed. 527 imperium (for imperia), 825 abstulit (for occulit), 880 porro (for propero); 
Ag. 326 Phebe (for pace) ; 

Thy. 189 classe (for clade) ; 

H. O. 173 Et ego (for At ego), 975 non arma (foy an arma), etc., 

Omission of the words Oed. 585 stetit, 589 pestis, Ag. 279 uita, H.O. 581 focis. 


If either 7 or the WY MSS. really gave the correct readings in these places, 
there would be much to be said in favour of their independent authority; 
but 7 and all the YW MSS. I have consulted, except such as show conflation 
with E, either reproduce these errors exactly, or obviously interpolate to 
disguise them. E.g. at Oed. 589 they insert various impossible words to supply 
the gap left by the omission of pestis, and at Oed. 880 for porro they commonly 
read not propero but prono. Similarly at H. F. 453, where c p read mater 
mater (mat mat’ c mr mater p) for terra mater, we find in V not terra mater, as 
Richter’s silence implies, but a variety of wild conjectures, mater matri (rt), 
natum mater, mater tellus, mater tellure, etc. The absence of any indication of 
these errors of c p in the Teubner edition is mainly due to the incompleteness 
of the apparatus criticus—a fault that is much exaggerated in H.O. I made 
a collection of some eighty errors of c p, some of them trivial, which are not 
mentioned by the Teubner editors, and consulted t and some VW MSS. on these 
points. I found that even intolerable readings like Phaed. 1213 tremidus (for 
vedimus) obstinately survive. Except in MSS. which showed conflation with 
E, the corrections of ¢ p usually involved only the change of a single letter 
(e.g. Thy. 482 1ungent + V for iunget c p, 835 tegat rt V for teget c p), and there 
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were none which could not easily have been made by conjecture. The follow- 
ing are the most considerable : 

Tyo. 768 opes c p spes 7 W (for o spes). 

Med. 48 peractus c p per artus tr VW, 117 condo c p (W) credo 7 (¥). 

Phaed. 282 uocat c p notat r uorat W (?), 382 nigrantur c p rigantur 7 VY (for 
irrigantur), 1025 querimur c p VY querimus fr. 

Oed, 161 suorum c p (WV) sororum 7 VW. 

Of these one or two partial corrections of c p, e.g. Tvo. 768, Phaed. 282, 382, 
are in favour of my contention. 

I now turn to a different point. In both c and p the following lines are 
omitted : 

Le 19h—218, 83—8g (123 is inserted here), 124161, 543, 575, 576, 1218. 

Tyo. 488, 1040. 

Phoen. 553. 

Med. 156, 889>—8g0%, 987, 10091027. 

Phaed, 264, 279, 280, 695, 926, 1079, 1080, 1188°>—1189. 

Oed. 69, 430—471, 535°—536%, 664, 769, 890, 891, 898, g12. 

Ag. 194. ° 

Thy. 149, 202, 282°—283?, 389, 698. 

H, O. 48% tn me cucurrit, 217, 229, 321, 607°—6084, 655, 656, 746, 747, 875> 
951°—952? (cf. 973), 1032, 1248, 1407, 1408, 1472°"—1473° [c p do not omit 
1674°—1675"], 1913, 1937, 1969, 1970. 

The Teubner editors have noticed most of these omissions, and regarded 
some of them as peculiarities characterizing their group of MSS., but Mr. 
Diiring has already pointed out, with respect to many of these lines, that they 
are commonly omitted in Y MSS. Since, however, a considerable number of 
MSS. do contain some or all of these lines, we have to consider the source 
from which the omissions were supplied. The evidence is as follows: 

1. The oldest and seemingly best A MSS., those which in other places 
show fewest traces of contamination with E, agree with c p in omitting all 
these lines. All, for example, are significantly absent from the commentary 
of Treveth and the accompanying texts,! and it will be found, I think, that 
even H. F. 575, 576, Oecd. 664, H. O. 1472>—1473°, 1913 and 1937, the 
omission of which is in no way signified in the Teubner edition, are supplied 
only in such later MSS. as show other signs of conflation with E. 

2. In the lines in question there are markedly fewer variants from E than 
is usual with the text of A, and no one variant that could fairly be called 
general in the way that H. F. 12 fera coma is general in AMSS. At Oed. 445 
the common variant Fonti(s) for Ponti may well be the mistake of an early 
conflated MS., or copy of E, which became widely spread. 

3, In a number of places the hand of an early interpolator shows that lines 
omitted by c p were omitted also in the MS. which he edited. H. F. 162 is 
altered to disguise the loss of 124—161, Oed. g11 sqq., unsuccessfully, to disguise 
the loss of 912, H. O. 320 to disguise the loss of 321. Similarly the loss of 
Thy. 149 accounts for the reading 150 os [o p| eterna sitit (for hos eterna sitis), 


1 I am not sure of H. O. 1913, 1937, as I commentary on these points, and my English 
failed to examine the Italian MSS. of the authority is missing here. 
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the loss of Phaed. 695 for date instead of dati at 694, both of which the con- 
sensus of c p shows to have been the readings of A. Perhaps the most 
instructive example is Oed. 768—770: 


redit memoria tenue per uestigium 
cecidisse nostri stipitis pulsu obuium 
datumque diti [sc. senem ]. 


Almost all A MSS. read 770 datum esse ditt, and the best, though not apparently 
those on which the Teubner text is especially based, omit 769. But it is 
obvious that the general reading of A, datum esse, is an interpolation necessi- 
tated by the loss of 769, and that 769 was omitted in the MS. of the editor 
who made this conjecture. Those MSS. which contain 769 and yet read 
datum esse in 770 must have interpolated 769 from some other source, almost 
certainly from E. On the criterion of this point, we should arrange MSS. of 
the A tradition in order of merit as follows : I. 769 omitted, 770 datumque dit, the 
reading of the MS. on which the editor worked. No such MS. apparently 
exists. II. 769 omitted, 770 datum esse diti, the conjectural emendation of an 
early editor, and the reading of the best existing A MSS. III. 769 as in E, 
770 datum esse ditt. This shows a MS. to be aconflation of Awith E. The 
scribe has noted the omission of a line in his A MS., but has not seen that, if 
he supplies it, he must accept also the reading of E at 770. Such MSS. are 
fairly common, and are bad. IV. There remains only the class of MSS. which 
agree with E both at Oed. 769 and at 770. This might represent a third and 
independent tradition, but all the evidence goes to show that such MSS. have 
derived these readings from E itself or copies of E. No A MSS. except such 
as are on other grounds open to suspicion of conflation with E contain any of 
the lines omitted in c p with the exception of Med. r00g—1011, 1027. Mr. 
During (Hermes, vol. 42, pp. 119 sqq.) has considered the question of the 
insertion of these lines in Neap. IV. D. 47, and the evidence of Laur. 24, sin. 4 
is practically conclusive that the lines were at the first opportunity supplied 
from E, because the lacuna at this point was intolerable. But if in 
all cases E is the ultimate source from which the ¥ MSS. supply the omissions 
of c p, then such variants as H. F. 132 aquis 133 summum Oetan must be 
counted only as the errors or conjectures of the copyist. 

I have now shown that the Y MSS., including the commentary of 
Treveth, deliberately interpolate to disguise errors of c p. I have shown 
reason to believe that, except when contaminated with E, they contain no 
lines omitted in c p, and, with perhaps only one exception, H. F. 1047 mart, no 
true readings which disagree with the consensus of ¢ p except such as can be 
fairly accepted as the conjectural emendations of a copyist. Considering the 
age of c p and the evidence I have produced, is it not fair to claim that in 
future any A MS. of the tragedies shall establish its independence of c p before 
any importance can be attached to those of its readings which disagree with 
the consensus of these two MSS. ? 
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I turn now to my second point, the relationship of Treveth’s text and of 
the VW MSS. to c as opposed to p, and I shall first attempt to show that the 
commentary on the Tragedies which Treveth wrote between the years 1308 
and 1321, and which has hitherto been our oldest authority for the text of the 
A tradition, is based entirely on the text of c. 

Peiper, I think, was the first to recognise the importance of the readings 
of Treveth for establishing the text of A. But he and Richter were content to 
use, not the commentary itself, but an incomplete MS. of the tragedies, 
Rehdigeranus 122, which shows a general but not perfect agreement with the 
true readings of Treveth. Hence, the signs At and 7 in the Teubner apparatus 
criticus cannot be accepted with any confidence as indicating the readings 
really attested by the commentary. For example, Treveth read at— 


H. F. 52 uinctum ot uictum, 268 ophionius not amphionis, 347 ducet et g. not 
ducet g., 498 egypti uot egisti, 663% tenarus mot trenarus, 803 lassus mot 
lapsus, 995 eruat uot exuat, 1078 deuinctum zot deuictum. 

Tyo. 63 cessant not cessent, 86 puluere ot uulnere, (a slip of Urbinas 355), 563 
possedit mot possidet, 1051 laceat mot iacet, 1067 enarra mot narra, 1098 
superbe mot superbus, 


The best MSS. of the commentary of Treveth are 63 in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, which I shall call Soc., Vaticanus 1650 
(= Vat.) and Urbinas 355 (= Urb.). 

I have examined all three MSS. with considerable care. It is sufficient 
here to say that they are very closely related to one another, and I need not 
enter into the question of that relationship. Urb. is the least accurate, and 
Soc., on which I have mainly relied, is probably the best. Where Soc. 
fails (for the first scene of H.F. and H.O. 1606—1996) I have used Urb. 
or Vat. All are parchment MSS. of (early?) fourteenth century written 
in two columns, giving (a) the full commentary of Treveth—a few words of 
text followed by Treveth’s paraphrase—and (bd) a complete text of the tragedies 
which the commentary follows scene by scene. It is therefore important 
clearly to distinguish the readings of Treveth as indicated by the lemmata and 
commentary, which I call 7, from the readings in the continuous texts of the 
MSS., readings closely related to and much influenced by but not identical 
with 7, and which I refer to as Soc., Vat., and Urb. respectively. 

All the arguments I have used to prove that the V MSS. are derived from 
the common parent of c p apply with special force to r and the accompanying 
texts. Thus + and Soc. omit all the lines omitted by c p; and where I 
have noted above, p. 9, from H.F. readings of WV differing from the con- 
sensus of Cc p, it will be seen that 7 follows c p rather than V in nine errors 


1 Cf, description of Vat., Diiring, Hermes, vol. 42, pp. 119-120. 
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out of twenty, and in nineteen out of thirty-one correct readings. The correc- 
tion H.F. 1047 mari, which I have already discussed, is the only difficulty.? 

For plays other than H.F., I examined 7, like V, in places where errors of 
Cc p are not recorded in the Teubner edition, and, as against a large number of 
exact agreements with c p, I found only a few insignificant corrections and 
discrepancies, the most considerable of which I have already noted above 
on p. II. 

I must now, however, consider the readings of c which are not shared 
by p. In H.F., omitting errors peculiar to p, I have noted some fifty points on 
which ¢c disagrees with p, and the reading of p is supported either by E, or, in 
a few instances, by VW. Some of these discrepancies are considerable, e.g. 
H.F. 212 datur c uacat E p; some are trivial errors easily corrected, €.2. 332 
urbt c for urbis E p. Now on almost all these points 7 agrees with c, even in | 
trivial errors which Treveth might easily have corrected, e.g. H.F. 656 fraudare 
for frauda, 777 lethea for lethen, 823 orbata for oborta. The only excep- 
tions are: 

H.F. 332 urbi c Soc. urbis Epr, «513 uita ¢ Soc) Meta, meee 
590 uincitc uinci EpzW, 947 rapiatc rapit Soc. rapiet Ep7rY, 
1067 parc pars Ep7W, 1080 tottuac toruaEprW, 1237 nun- 
quamc unquam pry, 

We have here only one correction (H.F. 1080 torua t Soc. for tot tua c) for 
which it is at all difficult to account, on the supposition that Treveth used 
c only; and I believe that this, as well as H.F. 1047 mari, was simply a 
conjecture. It is worth noting that twa for torwa is found in some accurate 
WoMSS: 

The remaining discrepancies between c and 7 which I have noted in H.F. 
after a careful examination—I cannot call it collation—of the commentary, 
are errors such as would naturally occur in any copy of c, but which all or 
most of the VW MSS. avoid.” 


c T Cc T 
H.F. 27 uiuaces Urb. minaces r ae rota eruta r 
“ uertit Vat. uicit Urb. HH, P50 Oa tota errata Soc. 
4Q perit petit Urb. 742 animeque Soc. animoque 
52 uictum uinctum Urb. 784 trina Soc. tria (?) 
296 unde Soc. unum 805 uterque utrumque Soc. 
477 euritis eantis Soc. 826 caput c! Soc. cupit c? 
486 ante Soc}. aut Soc 2. 1005 precantem Soc. precantis 
543 0m. Soc. Sten gte te 1018 reuéo cl renuo ¢? Soc. 
629 possedit Soc. _possidet. 1198 recedentem cedentem Soc. 


For the Thyestes I examined the readings of 7 with almost equal care, 
but found no corrections of ¢ presenting the least difficulty, though not a few 


1 At H.F. 536 the lemma of the commentary agrees with the error of c p multis (for mutis), 
though Treveth apparently interprets mutis, (‘quod dum gelatuy non facit collisionem tumultwosam 


cum litovibus’). 
2 This list shows how the text of Soc. etc. is partly dependent on, partly independent of, the 


reading of r. 
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mistakes, e.g. Thy. 171 faucibus for facibus, 173 fugiens, apparently, for deficiens, 
227 infusa for infuso, 288 poterit for poterat, 415 qui for quod, 518 iunctae for 
intacte, 78x recluse (with E) for praecluse, 860 egloceros for egoceros, 1007 inferna 
for infernam. At Thy. 700, where c reads libata for mutato, r omits mutato. 
For plays other than H.F. and Thyestes I noted some fifty of the more 
considerable points where the apparatus of the Teubner text implied that 7 V 
did not share errors of c. A few of these are such as would pretty certainly 
have escaped Treveth’s notice or exceeded his powers of emendation, e.g. : 


Tyo. 927 iratus for Ithacus, 1174 gelidos for gladios. 

Phoen, 151 hic for hoc, 550 totusque for totus hoc. 

Med. 943 O for Cor, 979 Ocurre for concurre. 

Phaed. 931 summo foy summota. 

Ag. 236 ille for iste, 326 uinclo . . . relaxa foy uictor .. . relata, 564 alto for 
arto, 676 condigne domum for digne conquesta domum, 750 after 760. 

H.O. 1785 saeuos for caesos, 1860 terra foy tamen. 

The omission of Ag. 694 and of the words Oed. 332 esse, Med. 957 quod, Oct, 
161 saeua, 845 nota, H.O. 1277 ecce. 


In all these and many other more obvious errors 7 faithfully follows c. 
The only corrections of 7 deserving attention seem to be Tyo. 321 plectro for 
pectus c, Phaed. 475 uaria for uacua Cc, Oed. 297 foret for foris c, Med. 500 sunt for 
f’'yc. Nor do I see any difficulty in the fact that whereas c contains Phaed. 359 
and 405 between 340 and 341, Treveth’s commentary should have transposed 
these lines so as to follow 404, as in p. It was obvious that two iambics could 
not come in the middle of anapaests, and it did not require much intelligence 
to transpose so that 405 should precede 406. A more difficult correction was 
at Tyo. 120 which c places after 117, but 7, like p, in its proper place. 

It is also significant that VW usually, and 7 nearly always, agrees with 
corrections in €, even when these can be shown, from the evidence of E p and 
other considerations, to be conjectures rather than corrections made from a 
second reading of the archetype, and though some but not all of them are 
clearly the work of a later hand—perhaps of Treveth himself. 


H.F, 171 uoluit c W ail. tollit c in marg. E pz (¥). 

Phoen. 164 see p. 4, 207 te in infernas E in om. c p Soc. ad c im marg. 7, 
348 doloris (vecte) E c p dolores c? in marg. 7 W. 

Oed. 24, 961, Phaed. 4, 13, 919 See Pp. 5. 

Phaed. 1030 (for physeter) physent p philet c (=physet A?) philent 
c? in marg. philens 7 V. 

Thy. 275 inueniat E c p inueniet c sscv. 7, 688 falsa (for salsa) c p fusa 
C? sscr. T. 

H.O. toto uictus Ec p uectus c! sscr. 7 (W). 


Such evidence counts heavily against a reading I had rather cherished. 
At Phaed. 520 the MS. evidence is certior E certius p celerius c sericus in marg. 
ec? 7 (uarie V). Iam afraid it looks as though sevicus were no more than the 
ingenious conjecture of Treveth. 

So far my arguments in favour of c being the MS. used by Treveth, though 


16 UCT, coe te 


not insignificant, have been mainly of a negative character. But the general 
agreement of 7 with c becomes much more significant when we notice that the 
most striking divergencies can readily be explained by peculiarities in the 


writing of c. 


H.F. 296 ui c Soc. (=unde); unum 7. 

477 euritis ¢ eantis Soc. Treveth comments Fatetur domus Eantis euerst, and 
later continues Eantes qui in epistulis Ouidii Teutantis dicitur etc. We turn 
again to c and find that, though the word is euvitis, it is so written 
as strongly to suggest eantis. 

486 afi geriones c aut geriones 7 (integer cycnus E). 

523 & est (=est est) c est est Soc en est Tr, 

659 Treveth’s commentary runs as follows: teque matey *s Proserpina quam 
quaesiuit ‘s+ Pluto, votaeruta ethna ‘i per ethnas. quod pey uovaginem ethne eduxit 
Pluto currum suum in quo vapuit Proserpinam. Treveth then read rota evuta 
and interpreted as cwrru educto. We turn to c and find quam tota ivvita, and 
irvita is so written that it could easily be read as evata or evuta. Soc. Vat. 
and Urb. all read ¢ota evvata in their texts. 

826, 827. The later MSS. are pretty equally divided between caput and cupit in 
826. If we had no variant in 827 this would be strange. But in c we 
find twm sub herculea caput | abscondi umbras and above caput 2(?)m. has 
written cupit. The text of Soc. Ant. faithfully copies the unmetrical 
unintelligible caput abscondi, but Treveth either made or accepted the 
emendation cupit abscondi, and cupit apparently survives even in MSS. 
where the unmetrical abscondi has been corrected to abscondit. 


1018 reueo [sic] 2 m. in marg. renuo c. Reueo was a slight misreading of Teneo 
E p, but both Soc. and Treveth accept the conjecture venuo, and in later 
MSS. this impossible reading accordingly predominates. 


I cannot help feeling that these points, especially H.F. 477, 659, and 826, 


827 are very striking, and similar proofs could be adduced in numbers from | 


other plays; for example Phoen. 16 istinctas, 630 decermt, Phaed. 20 fete, 669 
mutor, are so written as to suggest imstructas, decremt, fere (VY) and mittor (VY) 
of r. Phaed. 401 tanaitis (p) is almost illegible in ¢ (toniantis ?). Treveth 
apparently read tanantis, and V gives various forms. Phoen. 416 + and WV give 
the absurd unmetrical preceps for preces of E p. In c we find indeed preceps, but 
it is quite clear that the scribe realised his mistake, put a dot under the second 
p to delete it, but smudged the dot before the ink was dry. Later copyists, 
not recognising the smudge as a dot, faithfully read preceps. Tro. 625 E p read 
Intremuit; but in c the rubricator forgot to fill in the capital J, and we find 
‘ntvemuit, and in tT (VW) En tremuit. 

As for the text of Soc. etc., it is clear that it adheres even more unintelli- 
gently than 7 to the peculiarities of c. I shall therefore add here only one or 
two to the many significant points I have already noted. 


Thy. 230. For tantae c has mite (?) sscr. tate or cate. Treveth correctly reads 
tantae, but Soc. cunctae. 322 Quid Fi est necesse C. Treveth correctly 
interprets the symbol for enim (“quid -n" necesse est ”); Soc. reads «lis. 


a ee ee a ee 
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516 is omitted by c from its proper place and added at the bottom of the 
page; in Soc. 516 follows 517. At Oct. 528 c has fcs=factus, but the c 
is nearly closed, and Soc. reads fons (= fos.). 


Thus I have shown that the commentary of Treveth and accompanying 
texts show remarkable agreement with c; that they contain no line not in c 
and no words not in ¢ except such as are obviously interpolations ; that they 
correct only such errors of c as Treveth might be expected to correct without 
the aid of any other MS.; and finally that they are indubitably influenced by 
obscurities in writing peculiar to c. I believe, therefore, that Treveth used c 
and c only, or, less probably, a copy of c. 


PAKT II 


The MS. which, next to c and p, has for me thrown most light on the 
mutual relationships of the A MSS., is 108 [T], ili, rx in the Escurial library, 
a MS. which I shall call Scorialensis (Scor.). Though I have not a complete 
collation of this MS., I have a large number of excerpts, partly made by myself, 
and partly obtained for me by the kindness of the librarian. I have no expert 
opinion on the date of this MS., but I should hesitatingly assign it myself to 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. It is most beautifully written on 
parchment, 103 inches by 7 inches, in two columns of fifty lines. The text is 
very accurate, and mistakes are often corrected in the margin, e.g. H.F. 73 
cernit : ceruix, 184 factis : fatis, 674 mensum : mersum, 704 pigno : pigro. More 
noticeable are Tvoad. 321 pectus [sic c] : plectro, Med. 48 peractus [sic c p] : per 
avtus, H.O,. 1627 relist [sic Cc] : resilit, 1649 pallante [sic c p] : peante. 

Like the Y MSS., Scor. resembles c very closely, far more closely than 
it does p, yet it is quite impossible that Scor. should be derived from c. For 
(1) Scor. contains Ag. 694 which c omits, and also the following words not 
in C: Med. 957 quod, Oed. 332 esse, H.O. 1277 ecce, Oct. 161 saeua, 845 nota. 
(2) Before H.F. 90 c in no way marks the loss of 83-89, but Scor., like p, leaves 
a space of a line, and similarly at H.F. 543. Again, c does not in any way 
mark the omission of the words Thy. 275 Daulis, H.O. 48 in me cucurrit, 
492 Nephele, but in each case Scor., like p, leaves a space. (3) At H.O. 642 ¢ has 
the interpolation abitura to supply the loss of enata; Scor., like p, has neither 
word, and Scor. leaves a space. (4) In spite of its resemblance to c, Scor. 
shows a considerable number of agreements with p against c, mainly in true 
readings, of which some could scarcely have been supplied by conjectural 
emendation, and occasionally in errors which it is unlikely that p and Scor. 
should have made independently, but which the scribe of c might well have 
corrected for himself. I give a few examples: 


NO. I. VOL. VI. B 


18 Co BS 


p Scor. ree p Scor. c. 
H.F. 285 fecistiScor.  stetisti E Oed. 297 foret E foris 
fetisti p Ag. 216rhesopE _ theseo 
330 qualisinanimo qualis animo E theso Scor. 
776 succubuit E succumbit 236 iste E ille 
823 oborta E orbata 564 arto E alto 
g51 uerni E uerum al, iterum 676 digne con- condigne 
1018 teneo E reueo al. renuo questa E 
Tvo. 1174 gladios E gelidos 738 uicto uicta: m marg. 
Pho. 115 prorutum pE praeruptum uictor E 
praerutum Scor. Ag. 750 suo loco 750 post 760 
Med. 168 terrap E terris Thy. 440 Vince Prouince 
terras Scor. (Euince E) 
937 discessit E _— discedit 581 haustum p E auster 
943 Cor fluctuatur O fluctuatur hauster Scor}. 
pE, H.O.1002 crepuit pE  crebruit 
Confluctuatur crebuit Scor. 
Scor. 1509 gerens E genus 
Med. 979 concurre E Ocurre 1785 caesos E saeuos 
Pha. 350 gemitum gemuit (gemit E) | Oct. 197 falsa fassa.! 


931 summota E summo. 


I have argued above (p. 8) that the number and the character of the mis- 
takes which V consistently share with c against the consensus of E p preclude 
the possibility of any VY MSS. being derived from a third independent copy of 
A. This argument applies as much to Scor. as to all the other MSS. It is 
impossible that two MSS. as good and accurate as C and Scor. should have so 
often hit independently on the same misreadings of a single original, mis- 
readings which differ quite considerably from the true readings preserved by p. 
But even neglecting this criterion, there are practically no signs of Scor. being 
derived from a third independent copy of A. Where occasionally Scor. corrects — 
errors of c p, the correction is always a simple one, e.g. H.F. 1285 excidam (for — 
excindam € p), Oed. 334 propere (for prope c p), Phaed. 64 bisontes (for uisontes — 
cp), 446 mobili (for mobilis c p). The only points at all suspicious are the 
insertion of iussa, omitted inc p, at Oct. 805, an easy conjecture, which the later — 
Vv MSS. readily accepted, and Phaed. 1213, where, if my information is correct, 
Scor. reads remidus for redimus, while both ¢ and p give tvemidus. I have to 
suppose that A read vemidus, and that ¢ and p indepen altered it to 
tremidus. 

These considerations, the close resemblance of Scor. to c, and its 
occasional agreements with authentic readings of p, make it, I think, certain 
that ¢ is not a direct copy of A, but that both ¢ and Scor. are derived from one 
copy of A, which I shall call (y), while p, if not itself a copy of A, is derived 
from another independent copy (7), and I suggest that the family history of the. 
A MSS. should be reconstructed somewhat as follows : 


ee ee 


a 


1 If my information concerning Phoen. 115, partial steps towards the corruption of c are 
Med. 168, Ag. 216, H.O, 1002 is correct, these especially instructive, 
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if 
| (y) | ir) 
| 
i Se) ? p 
ie Scor. 


On this supposition, a MS. like Scor. may well give authentic information. 
The consensus of c p will indeed have supreme authority for establishing the 
text of A. But when c and p disagree, then, where Scor. agrees with c 
against p, I infer that we have the reading of (vy) against p; where Scor. agrees 
with p against c, there I suspect an error (e.g. H.F. 776 succumbit, 823 orbata) 
or a conjecture (e.g. H.F. 285 stetisti, Thy. 440 Prowmnce) on the part of c; and 
I believe that the consensus of Scor. p indicates the reading of A and of (y). 
Accepting the evidence of Scor. in this way, it would seem that, very roughly, 
about two-thirds of the errors of c are due to mistakes of (y) in copying A, and 
about one-third to mistakes of c in copying (r). 2 

I have considered mainly the passages in which ¢ and p are at variance. 
But it is possible that a MS. like Scor. may preserve very occasional vestiges 
of authentic readings of A that have vanished from both c and p. I believe 
we have an example of this at H.F. 543, where Scor. does, and c p do not, 
mark the loss of a line. In other places we have seen that Scor. and p note 
the omission of lines or words where c does not, and it would seem that (7) 
noted such points with even greater exactness than p, while c was unusually 
careless about them. Even with readings, it is just possible that a V MS. might 
preserve the truth against the consensus of c p. Supposing a difficult contrac- 
tion in A, reproduced exactly in (vy), c and p might quite possibly make the 
same error in expanding a symbol which the V MS. correctly interpreted. 

With regard to the Y MSS. in general, it seems clear that many of them, 
like Scor., are not derived from c. But all my evidence goes to show that 
the W MSS., as far as I know without exception, are derived from (vy), the same 
copy of A from which c and Scor. are derived. A detailed examination of the 
best Y MSS. would probably fix the relationships of the various MSS. more 
definitely, and establish more clearly the necessity of supposing c to be 
descended from A through (7) and perhaps even other intermediate MSS. 

It need not therefore surprise us that in the later YW MSS. there 
is a strong tendency to follow the consensus of Scor. p rather than. Further- 
more, quite a number of false readings of Scor., not in c or p, are very common 
in WV. I give only a very few examples: Phoen. 402 oppostta, 506 letas manus ; 
Phaed. 20 ferae, 1074 fluctus ; Oed. 569 et iam (for ter; i.e. tread as F) ; Thy. 233 
more, 732 Armena, etc. These facts imply that Scor., or its parent, was much 
used in the fourteenth century, and of this there is positive evidence. Scor., 
or its parent MS., was the parent of the first part of Neap. IV. D. 45, and was 
also one of the authorities used by Neap. IV. E. 1. 
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I have already shown (p. g) that there are numerous false readings 
prevalent in V against the consensus of c p. Scor. or its parent accounts for 
some of these; the influence of Treveth’s commentary for others, e.g. H.F. 269 
ignauum, 814 bonos, etc., Thy. 415 qut, 518 tunctae, 864 egloceros, 1007 imferna; 
and even Mr. Diiring’s Neap. IV. D. 47 clearly shows the influence of 
Trevethian readings, H.F. 453 mater matri, 1343 restituet, Thy. 141 quam, Phaed. 
1025 querimur (c p) al. querimus (r). But there are also a large number, 
prevalent only in the inferior MSS., for which 7 cannot be held responsible, 
readings like H.F. 430 sceptro quoque, 498 egisti, etc. To account for these, I 
suppose that the later MSS. are derived largely from a single MS. which was 
responsible for these errors,a MS. derived from (y), probably of a comparatively 
late date, and freely edited. 

Finally, I must confess that, in spite of the superiority of c p over 7 V, my 
collations of these two MSS. have so far provided me with surprisingly little 
towards improving the text of the Tragedies, perhaps because in all places 
where the text of E requires correction, the Y MSS. have been more carefully 
studied and reported than elsewhere. But it is possible that a further con- 
sideration of c p readings will reveal information that has so far escaped me. 
Up to now I have found only one place where ¢c p certainly remove an error 
from the text, namely Thy. 355 (missing in E), where c p (and 7) are clearly 
right in reading caro not claro. Among other readings which deserve con- 
sideration are Med. 506 domas (for doma), 988 potes (for potens), Phaed. 443 qut 
nescit (cf. Leo, vol. I. pp. 212 sqq.), Oed. 109 ostendat (for ostendit), Thy. 482 wunget 
(for iungent), H.O. 768 ipsa (for ipsas), 1443 tam prope (for tam prope). The 
discovery of p, because its readings are not represented in WV, adds considerably 
more than c to our knowledge of A, although p is in itself inferior toc. The 
few true readings that p presents against both E and c are perhaps due to 
chance emendation, Tro. 463 inclitt E c inchita p, H.O. 1380 extitisset E c 
excidisset p. But if my theory of the E p readings is correct, then in the 
Octavia, where we depend on A alone, we may expect to find true readings of p 
against c r V roughly in the same proportion as we find in the other plays true 
readings of E p against c tr VW. Chance can scarcely be responsible for the 
following unique readings of p: 

Oct. 90 superos hominesque is a certain emendation of superbos humilesque c %; p has 
superbos hominesque. 
489. Much the most plausible emendation is Gruter’s spivitu sacro ; c has sap’te 
sacva (hence sapientia +, specie V); p gives spu sacra, i.e, spivitu sacra, an — 
error of a single letter; (c read u as ie and inserted a). 
887, Liwi is a certain emendation for lewis c ¥; p has leu. 

Other readings of p which deserve attention are: Oct. 100 aut numquam, 
184 ille (for iste), 374 missam (for mixtam), 388 sortis (for solis), 872 1am sera, 
930 tam multa. 

C. E, STUART, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


MesmOr PERSIUS AND JUVENAL AT 
VALENCIENNES. 


THE MS. 410 of the Bibliothéque publique of Valenciennes consists of 70 
leaves of vellum, written in Caroline minuscules in the 11th century... The 
titles IVVENALIS LIBER PRIMVS INCIPIT and ExpLicir IvvENALIs. INCIPIT 
PERSIVS are in small rustic capitals. The MS. contains Juvenal and Persius 
in that order. The last leaf but one has been cut out, that containing Pers. 
vi. 8 dant—vi. 71 extis. Juvenal, Sat. xvi, follows at the end of Sat. xiv, 
fol. 56%: then Sat. xv follows on Sat. xvi, fol. 57%, after which comes 
Persius, fol. 60", beginning with the Choliambi, which precede Sat. i. The MS. 
has usually 32, occasionally 34, lines on a page. There are interlinear glosses, 
but no scholia, and no titles to the Satires, with three exceptions: Pers. iv. 
‘In hac satira reprehendit illos qui honores cupiebant’; Juv. v. ‘ Ad trebium 
loquitur’; xi. ‘ De uictus comparatione.’ 

The scribe shows ignorance, e.g. falsit for fallit, Pers. iv. 12; and care- 
lessness in the omission of lines, of which the following are omitted simply : 
Pers. 1. 46; Juv. vi. 126, 472; vill. 7; xi. 165, 166; xiv. 229. The following are 
omitted, but added in the margin by a contemporary hand: Juv. iii. 146, 166; 
Bamedeamaes0-232; 1x. 87; x. 54, 222-223; xii. 51; xiii. 343 Xiv. 10,553, 313; 
XV. 94-953; XVi. 57. Juv. 1. 56, 57 are thus compounded into one line: Ius 
nullum doctus uxor spectare lacunar. The lines recovered in the Oxford MS. 
after vi. 365 are absent, but the usual shortened version is found at vi. 346: 
audio quid—uxor, with the reading cohibe. Also the recovered lines at vi. 373, 
mangonum—relictt, and at vi. 614, semper aquam—dedisti do not appear. Con- 
fusions of letters are: between 0 and p—Juv. vi. 73 Hisbulla; 211 obtandus ; 
587 puplica ; vil. 61 inobs ; x. 289, xiv. 140 obtat. Pers. ii. 37 obtet; v. 2 obtare, 
95 obtaueris : between 6 and u—Juv. v. 134 birronis; Pers. v. 138 wavo: per- 
haps this produced the reading bilis for wires, Juv. xi. 128: between g and c 
Juv. v. 84 gammarus ; vi. 165 cigno ; 229 grescit. 

As regards Juvenal, though the manuscript belongs generally to the large 
vulgate class denoted by the symbol o, as distinguished from that of our best 
MS. P the Pithoeanus (Montpellier 125), yet in many places it agrees with P 
as against the class, and it contains certain peculiar readings which deserve 
attention. What is especially noticeable is that at viii. 148 it offers the correct 
reading subflamine mulio consul, which was restored by Biicheler from the 


- 1 It formerly belonged to the monastery of St. Amand. 
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Florilegium Sangallense in place of the insipid multo sufflamine consul of the 
vulgate text. 

The MSS. of Persius fall into two chief families, Panda. P is the same 
above-mentioned, Montpellier MS. 125; while a consists of A, Montpellier 212 
and B, H. 36 in the Vatican Capitular Archives. Besides these, the best are 
a 4th century Bobbio palimpsest and L Laurentianus 37. 19, which often 
approximates to P. The symbol » denotes the large body of MSS. other than 
Pa, among which I signalize O the Oxford MS. sec. x., and N the Norim- 
bergensis sec. xi.-xii. The readings of O I give from my own collation, those 
of L I have taken from the edition of Ramorino (Turin, 1905), who discovered 
the MS., and from Leo’s 4th edition of Biicheler’s edition (1910), and from the 
important critical edition of Consoli (Rome, 1911), to which also I owe my 
information as to N. 

As regards Persius, the Valenciennes MS. seems to me to be of con- 
siderable importance, not only on account of its close agreement with P, but 
because it offers in the main the correct readings, and because in certain cases 
it suggests new readings which may well be correct. I have collated the 
MS. with the second edition of my Oxford text: pressure of space prevents 
me from giving the complete collation; I therefore offer a classified selection 
of the important readings, unimportant deviations being omitted. 


ss 
PERSIUS. 

The MS. agrees sometimes with a, more often with P: this fluctuating 
character is illustrated by the readings in iii. 94 heu bone tu (tu P om. a), palles 
(aw pallens P) nichil est wdeas tamen istud (aw istuc P). 

1. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P in giving the right reading as 
against a: 


i. 7 quaesiueris; 14 quod; 15 pexusque; 22 tun; 31 quid—narrent; 42 os; 


44 feci; 47 mihi; 53 citreis; 54 trita—lacerna; 57 propenso; 93 sic; 96 


cortice; 104 summa; Iog canina; 128 possit. 

ii, 2 qui; 7 aperto (aperito P cory. P?); 10 ebulliat ; 15 poscas; 16 purgas; 40 
rogarit; 42 grandes; 56 perducis; 59 aurum; 70a; 74 honesto. 

ili, I nempe; 26 foci; 29 censorem ue tuum; 37 mouerit; 71 elargiri; 100 
inter uina subit; 105 portam; 106 hesterni. 

iv. 2 dira; 33 figas; 40 forcipe; 46 dicat. 

v. 50 Ioue; 76 dama est; 93 erat; 108 notasti; 145 quam; 150 peragant ; 
167 depellentibus. 

Choliamb. 5 lambunt; 8 expediuit; 11 artifex; 12 refulserit. 


2. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P in giving the wrong reading 
as against a: 


i. 6 examenue. ii. 13 nam est. v. 59 fregerit; 123 satiri' Choliamb. 14° 


melos. 
[It agrees with Pa 1. 17 in reading legens.] 
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3. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a in giving the right reading as 
against P: 


i, 107 uero. v. 61 uitam—relictam; 176 ducit. 


4. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a in giving the wrong reading 
as against P: 


i, I9 hic; 30 pendas; 32 circa; 59 imitata est ; 69 uidemus; 129 sese. 

li. 2 apponit; 10 patrui; 21 quod; 37 obtet (optet aw); 41 poscit; 48 festo; 
65 haec. 

iii, 9 dicas ; 45, 46 morituri—Catonis discere; 60 in quo; 78 satis est sapio. 

iv. 5 tacendaque; 29 ueteris; 31 farratam—ollam. 

v. 26 uoces; 78 temporis; 84 libuit; 87 haec reliqua; 105 ueri specimen ; 
112 gluto (glutto aw). 

Choliamb. 9 nostra uerba. 


5. Passages in which the MS. differs from Pa. In this list the symbol o 
added indicates that such is the reading of all or nearly all MSS. other than 
Pa, ¢ that it is the reading of a portion of them. I note in brackets where 
the reading given by the MS. appears to be right. 


1, 8 romae quis ¢ (right? so Leo); 16 tandem natalicia $; 24 quid NO¢; 
38, 39 non nunc; 64 effluere; 74 quem—dictaturam P?0?¢; 95 sic 
Bobb. O? (right) ; 111 omnes etenim Lw; 114 mingite ¢. 

ii, Ig cuiquam cuinam ¢; 45 arcessis $; 47 flamma #3; 54 excucias (excutias 
P26); 55 subiit »; 59 expulit ¢. 

lili, 7 itane w (itan a itanéc P. The right reading is itan O); 10 bicolor 
positis $; 12 and 14 queritur ¢; 16 at w; 23 es Lw (right); 31 distincti 
$; 57 callem LOw (right); 89 exuberat w ; 93 loturo w (right). 

iv. 9 puto w; 13 es Lo (right); 21 non ¢; 26 millius oberrat (miluus oberrat 
LNOw). 

v. 15 teris P?7LNO¢d; 19 bullatis ¢; 21 secreti Lw; 58 putris est sed ¢; 
130 qui ¢ (right); 138 uaro P?LOw; 154 finderis 4; 172 arcessor ; 
174 non nunc (so Paris, 8055). 

vi. 6 egregios—senes »; 79 depinge Pw. 


6. Unique readings : 


i, 21 ibi (ubi Paw); 82 insultat (exsultat Pow); 102 resonabilis (reparabilis 
Paw). 

iil, 13 rarescat (uanescat aw; uanescit P); 18 laxare (lallare Paw); 29 quod tu 
(uel quod Paw); 56 diducit (diduxit # deduxit Paw). 

iv. 19 hunc (om, i) for i nunc; 37 tu (tunc Paw)s 51 respice (respue PLo; 
respuat a). 

v. 134 rogat en asperas (rogas en saperdas Pa); 138 praegustatum. 


It will be seen from the above classified lists of readings that though, as 
is the case with all manuscripts, the Valenciennes MS. has many wrong 
readings, it on the other hand has many which are indisputably correct, and 
that it is no mean authority for the text of Persius. 

I now offer some remarks on certain readings mentioned above which 
deserve special attention. 
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v. 176. 
ius habet ille sui palpo quem ducit hiantem 
cretata ambitio ? 


Our MS. agrees with aw in reading ducit: P has tollit, which I accepted 
in my edition, following Biicheler. The passage is usually explained: ‘Is 
yonder smooth-spoken man, whom white-robed canvassing leads about with 
mouth agape, the master of himself?’ The key to the passage lies in the 
word palpo, which is generally regarded as a nominative substantive, not 
found elsewhere, similar in form to cachinno (i. 12), lurco, comoedo, catillo, 
mando. But it is safer with Bucheler (RA. Mus. xlii. 472) to take palpo as 
ablative of the existing word palpus, the meaning being ‘whom canvassing 
leads by the hand,’ i.e. drags on his course. This being so, ducit is clearly 
superior to follit: electioneering being the man’s ruling passion may be said 
to lead him; it does not necessarily exalt (¢ollit) him, for he may fail. 

il. 47. 

tot tibi cum in famma iunicum omenta liquescant. 

So our MS., which I shall call Val., and a few others. flammas LOa¢; 
flammis Pd. Any of the three readings is possible: flammis is now generally 
adopted. But flamma seems clearly right, as Persius is imitating Catullus 
90. 6 omentum in flamma pingue liquefaciens. In flamma means ‘on the altar 
of sacrifice.’ 

ll. 59. 

aurum uasa Numae Saturniaque expulit aera. 

So Val. and a few others. Impulit PLaw. Impulit, which is generally 
accepted, is supposed to mean ‘has pushed out,’ driven out; but the word 
means to push, to push over, overthrow, not to push out. The passages 
produced by Jahn and Némethy to support the latter meaning break down. 
Lucan i. 149 impellens quidquid sibt summa petentt obstaret means ‘ overthrowing 


all that stood in the way of his ambition.’ Tac. H. iv. 34 castva in hostem — 


mouit, quem st statim impellere maturasset, soluere obsidium legionum potuit means 
‘he advanced against the enemy, and if he had hastened immediately to drive 
them before him, he might have raised the siege.’ Plin. H. N. xxxili. 149 
ammenso Achaiae momento ad impellendos mores means ‘ Greece had great 
influence in giving a shock to, i.e. overthrowing morality.’ 
The word required is expulit, which I am inclined to accept. 
1.20, 
iam liber et positis bicolor membrana capillis 
inque manus chartae nodosaque uenit harundo : 
tunc queritur, crassus calamo quod pendeat umor. 
nigra sed infusa rarescat sepia lympha, 
dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas. 
Queritur Val. and a few others; guevimur POw; querimus aN. The read- 
ing varescat is found in Val. alone; wanescat aw; uanescit P. 


& 
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Editors usually accept quevimur, but the third person, queritur, is required 
by the sense, which is that when the student takes his pen he first grumbles 
that the thick liquid clogs and dribbles from it, but if the black ink is 
weakened (rvarescat) by dilution with water, he grumbles because the pen 
makes two washy drops instead of one. Though the interlocutor at the 
beginning of the satire (1. 3 stertimus) identifies himself with the lazy student 
by speaking in the first person, using an effective rhetorical device, it is flat 
and tasteless to retain the first person in lines 12,14. The reading queritur 
of Val. is more pointed, as it vividly describes the student’s behaviour in the 
third person. Rarescat (=si rarescat) is the protasis to queritur apodosis. The 
word means ‘if the ink becomes faint’ by dilution, and is preferable to wanescat 
or uanescit usually adopted, for, as wanescere means ‘to disappear,’ these words 
mean ‘if the ink disappears.’ But as the ink when diluted does not disappear, 
but becomes weak or faint, vavescat rather than wanescat or uanescit expresses 
the required meaning. 

VER. 

hunc alea decoquit, ille 
in uenerem putris est; sed cum lapidosa cheragra 
fecerit articulos ueteris ramalia fagi, 
tunc crassos transisse dies lucemque palustrem 
et sibi iam seri uitam ingemuere relictam. 


Here is great divergence: putriset sed P; putrit et sed P?; putris sed Od; 
putris et a. Val. has putris est sed with a few of Jahn’s MSS., which reading is 
clearly right, and explains the variations. The reading fecerit is due to a. 
Val. with Pw has fregerit, which is supposed, wrongly I think, to be a 
reminiscence of Hor. Sat. II. 7. 15 postquam illi iusta cheragra contudit articulos. 
But contudit is natural in the sense of ‘disabled,’ hardly so fregerit. I now 
accept fecevit, and explain ‘when gout in the hand has produced knuckles 
which are as knotty as the branches of an old beech tree,’ viz. chalk-stones. 

in, 28. 

stemmate quod Tusco ramum millesime ducis, 
censoremue tuum quod tu trabeate salutas. 


Quod tu is found in Val. and Consoli’s Veronensis (sec. xili.). The rest 
have uel quod, which is usually accepted. The difficulty as to the use of ue 
followed by wel is well known. The usual explanation is, ‘Or (we) because you 
have a censor in your family, or (wel) are a knight yourself and wear a trabea 
when you salute him’ (Biicheler). This may be so. But if quod tu be accepted 
all difficulty vanishes; and it is noticeable that the meaning obtained is that 
given by the scholiast, ‘uel quod in equitum Romanorum recognitione donis 
militaribus insignis censorem tuum salutes.’ The wel of Paw probably arose 
from a gloss, wel being written above the less usual form ue thus: 


uel 
censorem ue tuum quod tu trabeate salutas. 
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Then wel was incorporated into the line before quod, and tu expelled for the 
sake of the metre. 
ili. 56. 
et tibi quae Samios diducit littera ramos, 
surgentem dextro monstrauit limite callem. 


The reading diducit is found in Val. and in a Laurentianus (sec. xi.). 
Pa and most MSS. have deduxit. Editors accept diduxit, found in a few MSS. 
But the present diducit is preferable to the perfect, as is shown by the fact 
that Conington found it necessary to translate the perfect (diduxit) of his text 
as if it were a present: ‘and the letter which spreads into Pythagorean 
ramifications has set your face towards the steep path which rises to the 
right.’ Our MS. has callem with w, which is clearly better than collem Pa. 
kv: 37, 
tu cum maxillis balanatum gausape pectas, 
inguinibus quare detonsus gurgulio extat.’ 


Tu is found in Val., and apparently in a few others, though none are 
named by Jahn or Consoli. The reading tunc cum (PLNOao), introduced by 
Biicheler, I now see to be wrong. Tune cum, ‘at the time when’ (cp.i. 9, 
19g, 20), would require pectis: tu cum pectas is clearly right, cum meaning 
‘though’; ‘why though you allow your beard to grow do you depilate your 
waist ?? Persius is fond of tu: v. 157 nec tu cum obstiteris: ii. 21, V. 10, I15. 
Other instances will be found in any index. 

The readings i. 82 insultat, ili. 18 laxare, iv. 51 vespice appear to be 
interpolations. 


Li: 
JUVENAL. 


In Juvenal also this MS. is fluctuating in the nature of its readings. 
Though it coincides mainly with the vulgate group of MSS. (@) rather than 
with the Montpellier MS. (P) and its cognates the Aarau fragments (A) 
Parisinus 8072 (B), whose readings are published by C. E. Stuart Class. 
Qu. III. 1, and the St. Gallen florilegium (C), yet, as is the case with Parisinus 
7900 (G) and Urbinas (V), it diverges at times from the ruck of MSS. (@), and 
either agrees with P or offers peculiar readings, some of which it shares with 
a few other MSS. while others are unique. What is especially remarkable is 
that at viii. 148 it presents the line thus: 


ipse rotam stringit subflamine mulio consul, 


which was altered by the second hand into multo subflamine. The true reading 
suffiamine mulio was first restored to the text by Bucheler from C: the reading 
1 As to the letters used to indicate the MSS., for the Urbinas. I also adopt from Leo the 


I follow Leo's revision of Biicheler’s edition, symbol ¢ to indicate the reading of a few 
ed. 4, I910, except that I use V as the symbol ancient MSS. 
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of P is erased, P? has multo sufflamine, indicating that P also had sufflamine 


mulio. | 
I proceed to give the readings of the Valenciennes MS. classified under 


heads : 
I. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P, or, in a few cases, with ¢, 
in giving the right reading against ow: 

i. 98 ac; I10 ne; 158 uehatur; 169 animo ante. 

ii, 116 abrunpere sic ; 140 moriuntur. 

iii. 82 recumbet (-it m. 2); 134 aut. 

iv. 34 et. 

v. 13 solidam. 

vi. 28 ducis; 120 set (sed PBGV); 280 dic—hic; 474 pretium curae; 
592 haec. 

vii. 69 deesset ; 139 fidimus eloquio; 146 producere; 201 triumphum; 
236 siculi. 

Vili. 17 traducit; 40 stemmate; 49 plebe; 66 trito ducunt; 148 subflamine 
mulio consul ; 174 et—ac; 256 pube. 

1x. 33 cessant; 46 quam—tenerum; 103 locuntur (loquentur P?w loqul|ntur 
P. It ts cleay that P had loquuntur, which, oy locuntur, should be vestoved 
to the text); 119 occurs here as in P, in w after 123; 136 gaudent. 

x. 73 remi evased, tremens man. 2 as P¥w; 145 fixi (fici PG); 300 modesto. 

xi. 6 ardenti (ardent Barth); 62 contingens; 113 oceani; 195 Praeda, 

xii. 110 belli et. 

Xlii. 65 puero et; 131 dolorem. 

Xlv. 51 quandoque; 52 et qui; 120 miratur opes qui; 121 putat; 139 pecunia 
creuit ; 147 mittentur; 152 foede; 158 post hac; 165 aut; 176 inmodici. 


2. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P in giving the wrong reading: 


iii. 302 quis spoliet (quis polliet P). 

iv. 33 facta; 604 alios. 

xi. 94 Oceano. 

xii. 33 conferret (so P2 comferet P); 77 currunt. 
xiii. 208 uoluptas. 

xiv. 128 frustra (cory. m. 2). 

xvi. atque emo lumenta; 48 illi. 


3. Passages in which the MS. agrees with Pw in giving the right, or 
probably right, reading as against a few MS., or a conjecture: 


i. 24, 25 ave found (om. >); 70 rubetam. 

iii. 238 druso. 

v. 41 acutos ; 137 fratres. 

vi. 52 tende (so B necte P?. P ts herve evased); 468 illo lacte; 585 inde. 

Vii. 15 equitesque bitini; 185 condit. 

viii. 27 alio; 123 relinques; 195 Fillge (n sub vas.). 

ix. I20 causis. 

x. 70 indicibus ; 114 aut C, with ac C. above by m, 2, so 6; 170 giare; 189 hoc 
recto uultu solum hoc (et om.) pallidus optas. 

xli. 46 escaria. 

xiii. 5 omnes; 18 usu; 97 nec; 226 iudicet. 

xiv. 45 pater; 48 nec; 85 gustauerat; 315 habes. 

XVi: 3 excipiat. 
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4. Passages in which the MS. agrees with Pw in giving the wrong 

reading : 

i. 157 deducit. 

iv. 13 serioque. 

vi. 172 depone; 527 calidal||q (s swb. vas.) ; 554 fronte. 

vii. 177 scindens ; 235 Archemori; 242 curas (s del. m, 2) et. 

Vill. 31 sis; 68 primum; 105 dolabella atque; 223 quid. 

xi. 55 effugientem. 

xiv. 149 habeant; 165 nullis; 268 choro. 

XV. 20 cianis; 64 seditione. 

XV. 24 gcaligatos sic ; 56 labor. 


5. Passages in which the MS. agrees with o in giving the right reading: 

i, 25 iuueni; 47 prostantis; 55 si; 73 carcere; go ad; 131 meiere; 
155 lucebis., 

ii. 80 porrigine ; 150 contum. 

ill, 154 et de; 164 emergunt. 

V. QI occurs. 

vi. 35 exigit a te; 36 nec; 73 comedi (P has comoedis, which I wrongly printed 
in my text) ; 159 mero; 569 haec; 603 atque. 

vil. 197 fies; 217 autem. 

vili. 61 puluis; 270 uulcaniaque. 

ix. 133 altera maior spes super est (om. tu) tantum herucis inprime dentem ; 
139 figam. 

X. 93 angusta; 114 ac famam (vightly, I now think); 150 aliosque; 155 acti; 
232 mater ieiuna; 295 atq’||sutile (what is under the evasuve I fatled to 
decipher). 

xi. 85 carne. 

xli. 14 iret et a grandi; 116 magna et pulcherrima. 

Xlll. 29 ipsa; 208 sola. 

xiv. 113 fortunas; 134 negabit. 

XV. 22 et cum. 


6. Passages in which the MS. agrees with in giving the wrong reading : 


i. 2 codri; 21 uacat et; 44 lugdunensem; 47 at; 52 herculeias; 67 falso; 
68 fecerat; 86 nostri est farrago libelli; 114 habitas; 126 quiescit; 
134 caules; 143 crudum; 145 it; 150 dicas; 156 gutture. 

li. 5 horum est; 30 reuocarat; 45 hii plura; 49 Tedia; 68 polliucas; 106 
Bebriaci campo ; 146 catulis paulisque; 168 umquam. 

ili, 18 praestancius; 19 aquae; 29 arturius; 37 quemlibet; 58 non; 61 achiue 
ex achiui; 78 iusseris; 105 alienum; 112 aulam; 156 in fornice; 168 
negauit ; 188 praestant; 210 est om.; 212 asturi; 218 Fecasiannorum 
(-anorum m. 2); 224 paretur; 240 liburno; 246 lignum; 259 de; 293 
concha; 321 Conuelle; 322 Adiutor. 

iv. 3 eger—fortis; 4 Delicias uidue aspernatur; 18 in munere; 25 pretium ; 
31 ructaret ; 43 torpentis; 63 Et; 67 saginis; 85 ferre; 96 iam destinata ; 
120 leu; 148 ex om. 

v. 4 galba; 10 possis; 38 berillos; 42 illic; 63 uocatus; 72 artocopi; 80 dis- 
tendat; 116 Fumat; 142 simul; 169 tacetis. 

vi. 13 Compositique; 46 mediam; 65 subitum; 109 sepe; 123 Constitit; 
137 quingenta; 183 dies; 222 feceris; 238 pauet—ducit; 248 sudibus; 
276 tunc curuca; 295 istros; 316 ululante priapo; 321 et; 323 Palmam— 
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aequat; 329 dormitat ; 332 ueniet conductus; 364 semper tollatur; 371 
expectatos ; 373 tantum damno; 386 Cum; 404 decipiatur; 415 exorata; 
429 terram luto; 430 aut lata; 442 atque aera; 479 flagellis ; 486 Pro- 
fectura domo; 490 Conponit; 497 matrona; 501 tanti; 537 caduceo; 
539 lacrimis; 551 rimatur et; 561 longo; 569 ignorat; 606 omnes; 
623 longam—saliuam ; 643 magicis; 647 nocentem; 648 et rabie; 
660 praegustaret. 

vii. 8 archa; 16 gallia; 20 nos; 22 expectanda; 23, 24 crocee—impletur; 
25 Conscribis; 27 calamos; 39 aut; 40 maculonus; 41 Ac; 60 sana; 
80 salino; 89 uatum digitis (-os suprascr.); 99 petit; 100 Namque oblita 
modi: 108 tunc; 120 affrorum; 123 in foedere; 124 petet; 144 cossus; 
154 cambre; 156 diuersa parte; 159 leua in; 198 fies; 204 tressimachi ; 
214 qui; 215 enceladi; 219 franget ; 223 sedebat ; 235 annos. 

Vili. 4 nasumque; 5 Coruini; 7 om.; 8 famosos; 11 ortus; 27 Sillanus; 
33 paruam; 62 corite; 88 accipiet ; 90 regum; 93 tutor; 125 est om.; 
135 ambitus; 147, 151, 167 damasippus; 155 toruumque; 157 iponam; 
159 udus; 198 natus; 202 et damnat; 229 antigones tu personam mel- 
hippes (menalippes m. 2); 233 parastis; 239 gente; 241 quantum non; 
266 eduxit. 

ix. 6 erat; 25 celebrare ; 26 Quod taceo atque; 40 atque cauet; 41 numera; 
53 tractas; 62 legatus ; 68 seruorum mense; I00 careas; 106 clament; 
117 laufela; 118 recte (om. est); 121 nam; 132 Conueniunt; 146 pingat ; 
148 rogatur; 149 Adfigit. 

x. g et torrens; 21 mote—umbras; 29 a; 30 alter; 35 Praetexta et trabee; 
46 loculis ; 61 stridunt; 64 patelle; 74 nursia; 78 effugit; 88 adstricta; 
gt sellas ; 97 tantum ; 116 partam; 131 parante; 160 abit; 184 Crederet; 
214 exaudiat ; 299 sabinas; 304 uiris; 308 loripedem uel; 310 Nunc ergo 
specie iuuenis; 312 metuet; 313 irati debent; 327 et se; 344 melius 
leuiusque ; 354 At tamen ut. 

mietowemuntur; 34 an M.; 37 Nec; 57 uita nec; §8 Sed; 85 daret; 
gt fabricios rigidique; 118 in usus; 128 bilis; 148 et magno poscis ; 
151 hic est; 156 pugillares ; 163 incipiat ; 184 licebit; 191 illic. 

xii. 17 fulguris ictum; 32 incerto; 59 teda; 68 extensis; 73 mirabile; 
81 Tunc stagnante lacu; 113 sacra. 

xiii, 4 fallacis—urnam ; 18 proficis; 26 numero; 28 Nona; 54 quod; 57 farra; 
65 Vt; 86 Sunt qui in fortunae iam casibus; 132 occasu; 140 Te nunc; 
142 uilis populus ; 189 docens. 

xiv. 1 after this line follows Et qd maiorum uitia sequitur que minores (del. 
m. 2); 2 ac rugam (hesuram suprascr. m. 2); 7 Concedit; 11 puero; 
33 subeant; 62 lauet; 63 fremat (-it m. ead. suprascy.); 71 patrie; 
82 tunc; 86 cetronius; 111 laudatur; 115 atque ueredi; 121, 122 illam— 
uiam; 131 concam estiui; 145 dominus pretio; 153 om. add. mg. m. 2 with 
the veading hoc.; 164 ea; 199 trepido; 208 pueris uetulae; 216 Nature— 
nequitie ; 217 longi: 219 et om.; 229 om.; 247 caueam; 255 aut pater aut ; 
269 a siculis; 295 an. 

xv. 7 ceruleos; 25 deduxerat; 46 rippa sic; 61 quod; 65 quali se; 75 prae- 
stantibus omnibus instant; 93 ut fama... olim m. 2 imvas.. .(m. 1 had 
no doubt usi); 104 Viribus; 107 quaedam; 114 saguntos; 142 credat; 
145 capiendis; 166 ac; 168 extundere. 

xvi. 12 oculos—relictos; 21 officiunt ; 22 et om.; 23 mutinensi; 29 quem; 
38 Aut; 39 uetulo. 
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7. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a few others in giving the right 

reading against Po: 

ii. 159 Illic heu. 

iii. 187 libis. 

viii. 133 ponas (po||nas P); 196 sic. 

ix. 105 tollito. 

xiii. 95 phthisis; 107 Confirmat. 

xiv. 83 leuauit. 


8. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a few in giving what is probably 
the right reading against Po: 


vii. 193 ioculator. 
x. 245 pula (7.¢., pulla). 
xii. 93 Ne (So Lachmann). 


To this class may be added ix. 14, where the reading of the first hand of 
this MS. is that accepted by Leo: 


Bruttia prestabat calidi tibi fascia uisci, m. 1. 
Prestabat calidi circumlita fascia uisci, m. 2. 


g. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a few in giving the wrong 
reading against Po: 


i. 6 nondum; 106 maius; 161; uexti (4.¢., uexum alteved to uerum) ; 168 ira. 
ii. 65 latronia. 
ili. 109 est uel ab (est uel 77 vas); 120 erimantus; 286 et breue. 
v. 68 frustra; 116 traduntur. 
vi. 322 fructum (frictum m. 2); 341 figura est; 357 domi est; 531 loquntur; 
560 arti. 
vii. 30 nam; 87 uendat; 135 ipsis. 
viii. 82 amoto; Iog eripiatur (-etur m. 2); 148 stringit; 166 resecantur; 182 
brutosque ; 208 longe. 
ix. 83 aut filia. 
x. 87 pauidum huius; 326 Erubuit certe. 
xi, 106 Et ; 185 totam. 
xill. 18 At; 105 pretium sceleris; 119 batilli. 
xiv. 184 homines; 211 possim; 287 lacertis; 289 una; 295 an. 
Xv. 27 iuno; 35 cadpos; 43 luce ac nocte; 53 Dehinc. 
xvi. 8 teom.; 43 tum; 4g illis. 
10. Passages where the reading of the MS., either unique or given also 
by a few others, shows probably corruption due to gloss interpolation or 
attempt to substitute a various reading : 


ii. 38 Ad quem subridens. So a few of Ruperti’s MSS., interpolated from 
Aen. x. 742 ad quae subridens. 

iii. 318 Innuit. So some of Rupertis MSS. Due to gloss. ‘Innuit munlio 
yaedae.’ Schol. 

iv. 129 Patricio. Due to gloss on Fabricio. 

vi. 519 Xerampelinas uestes. So three of Hosius’ MSS. Vestes is a gloss on 
xevampelinas. 

vi. 533 lanifero. Unique; an attempt to explain linigero. 

viii. 116 Gallicus ensis. Ensis substituted for the harder axis: 


——— 
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x. 316 necat ille cruentis uerberibus. So also two of Ruperti’s MSS. Necat, 
for secat, is suggested by Hor. Sat. I. 2. 41 alle flagellis ad mortem caesus. 
But with necat less point is given to the epithet cruentis, 


mie 23; 
illum ego iure 
despiciam, qui scit quanto sublimior Atlans 
omnibus in Libya sit montibus, hic tamen idem 
ignoret quantum ferrata distet ab arca 
sacculus, 


Val. has the indic. ignovat, found also in three of Hosius’ MSS. JIguovat has 
been adopted by Mr. Housman from a mistaken idea that copyists, thinking a 
subjunctive after gui more normal, altered the indic. to the subj. where the metre 
allowed. That copyists did constantly alter indicatives to subjunctives, and con- 
versely subjunctives to indicatives, is a known fact (Prolegg. to Tristia, p. Ixvii). 
But here it is clear that ignovet was altered to ignovat, in order to conform to the indic. 
seit. But the truth is that the better supported subj. ignovet is more forcible, since it 
is conditional, equivalent to si hic tamen ignoret. The meaning is: ‘ Therefore I shall 
rightly despise the man who knows how much higher Atlas is than all the mountains 
in Libya, if he also, in spite of this, is ignorant of the difference between a slender 
and a large income.’ Scit is indic. because it states a fact, ignovet subj. because it 
supposes a condition. 

x1. 169 ille ostenditur. This reading of our MS. for extendituy is unique, and 
is due to misunderstanding of the meaning of extenditur (Pw). 


II. Passages where the MS. has a unique reading : 


ili. 67 rechedigna; 142 paraside. 

iv. 54 et equore toto est. 

v. 2 Et—potes (putes m. 2). 

vi. 88 in om.; 167 Venustinam (So Biicheler conjectured, perhaps rightly); 635 
Scilicet egressi finem ; 640 depressa, 

vii. 3 multi (suprascy. noti) celebresque ; 218 achonoetes (n del. m. 2). 

vill. 2 ostendere currus; 192 quantum. 

ix. 84 auctoris; 109 librarius om. add. mg. m. 2; 118 tumque his (refreshed). 

x. 54 om. (So Leo); 211 Sit licet et hunius citharedus situe seleucus; 271 Exitus 
ut ciiq; hic hominis; 287 ac; 312 marita. 

ett ulic. 

xii. 117 sed pueris. 

xiii. 70 muris ; 80 uenatricis calamos ; 164 fuluam ; 176 in nostro ; 195 quatiens. 

xiv. 160 arauit; 202 allegandae; 254 est om.; 276 est om.; 292 funes. 


I conclude with some remarks on a few passages which require particular 
attention : 


V1. 332. ; 
abstuleris spem 


seruorum, uenit et conductus aquarius. 


Val., with w, has weniet, which is accepted by some editors; but wenit et 
(PB) is more forcible: ‘If there is no hope of slaves, even (ef=etiam) the 
water-carrier is enlisted.’ 
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Vil 22; 

siqua aliunde putas rerum spectanda tuarum 
praesidia. 

So P. Val., with , has expectanda, which many editors accept because, 
it is asserted, spectare is not used for expectare. But in later Latin spectare is so 
used, as in Ennodius, p. 479, 17 (Hartel), esset plectenda neglegentia et spectaret de 
illis poenam iudicibus (Wilson). I see here a trace of the vulgar Latin, with 
which Juvenal’s vocabulary is strongly tinged. The vulgar language was 
influenced in this case by poetic diction, which affected simple for compound 
verbs. Thus I explain the archaic spernatur (iv. 4), preserved by P, for which 
other MSS. have aspernatur or aspernatus, which latter is wrongly adopted by 
Mr. Housman. So we find ponit used for apponit (i. 141), turbawit for contur- 
bauit (xiv. 94 cp. Cic. Fam. VIII. 8. 2) and posita est for dispostta est (vii. 47). 

Vil. 193. 
felix orator quoque maximus et ioculator, 
et, si perfrixit, cantat bene. 


The reading zoculator, given by Val., is found also in O, the Oxford MS., 
in one of the Venice MSS., which I examined, and in one of Ruperti’s MSS. 
P, with the rest, has iaculator. Editors accept zaculator, but there is consider- 
able doubt as to its meaning. Some understand it metaphorically, ‘a dialec- 
tician’; others a thrower of iacula in the sports of the Campus Martius, 
‘a marksman’; or, which seems preferable, a thrower of zacula in the sense of 
hunting spears (Ov. F’. VI. 109), ‘a sportsman.’ The very doubt as to the 
meaning suggests doubt as to the reading. I am inclined to accept toculator : 
the word is found in Cic. Att. IV. 16. 3 huic toculatorem senem illum, ut noras, 
interesse sane nolui. The sense then obtained is excellent. The fortunate man 
excels in all matters of the tongue, in oratory, in humour, in singing. 

iXeelOns 

claude fenestras, 
uela tegant rimas, iunge ostia, tollito lumen, 
e medio fac eant omnes, prope nemo recumbat. 


Here editors generally adopt tollite, the original reading of P, which is 
found also in most MSS. P? has follita, altered into tollito. The reading 
tollito, found in Val. and in GV, is an improvement on {¢ollite, for the impera- 
tive in the second person then conforms to the person of the other imperatives 
claude, iunge, fac, whereas if tollite be accepted, it is hard to see why the 
imperative should suddenly pass from the singular into the plural. The 
dactylic tollito is paralleled by sumito, viii. 134: 

de quocumque uoles proauum tibi sumito libro. 

X. 155. 

‘acti’ inquit ‘nihil est, nisi Poeno milite portas 
frangimus.’ 

Here acti is found in Val. w, actwm (the reading of most editions since 
Jahn) in PT and Paris 9345. 
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The Latinity of actwm is unimpeachable, see Lucan II. 657 nil actum 
credens cum quid superesset agendum. Verg. Aen. XI. 227 nihil omnibus actum 
tantorum impensis operum. Val. Flacc. V. 299 ml domitis actum Symplegados 
undis. Liv. XXXIV. 61. 6 nihil actum esse exilio Hannibalis. But the more 
idiomatic construction with the partitive genitive acti mhil seems to be 
preferable. It was advocated with many illustrations by N. Heinsius on 
Ov. Her. viii. 104, and is accepted by Mr. Housman and Leo. The less 
familiar construction acti is more likely to have been altered into the more 
familiar actwm than the converse. Mr. Housman pertinently refers to Sen. 
Med. 993 mthil adhuc facti reor, where facti, which is preserved in the cod. 
Etruscus only, has been altered in the other MSS. into factum, At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the case with Juvenal is different from that 
of Seneca. The Etruscus (sacc. xi-xii) is the only early MS. of Seneca; the 
vulgate MSS. are late and corrupt. Thus the alteration of facti to factum 
would appear to be of mediaeval origin. But the Pithoeanus of Juvenal is an 
early MS. (circ. goo), and is itself a close reproduction of a still earlier MS., 
going back to the fourth or fifth century. Thus the reading actum dates from 
classical times, when Latin was still the spoken tongue, and when accordingly 
the doctrine of the tendency to alter the less to the more familiar construction 
is clearly not equally applicable, since neither construction was unfamiliar 
then. It is therefore very possible that, while actwm was given in one of the 
ancient editions through which Juvenal’s satires passed in classical times, 
the reading acti appeared in the other. In this, as in many cases, the theory 
of a double recension, ably expounded by Leo (Hermes XLIV. pp. 600 sqq. 
Dopfpelfassungen bet Iuvenal), seems to provide a solution of a problem. Accord- 
ing to that theory Juvenal’s executors issued after his death a posthumous 
second edition of the Satires containing alterations drawn from the poet’s 
manuscript corrections. I am inclined to think that this theory is more 
widely applicable to the variations in Juvenal’s MSS. than its author has 
ventured to assert. In fixing Juvenal’s text we have to choose continually 
between two divergent readings, which are equally or pretty nearly equally 
goodin themselves. This bifurcation into two is significant, and leads me to 
suggest that these divergencies may be due not to alterations of grammarians 
or copyists but to the differences which existed between the earlier and 
posthumous edition of the Satires. This is perhaps the reason why the horse- 
loving consul appears as Lateranus in some MSS. and Damasippus in others 
(viii. 147, 151, 167), a variation of the name which was very ancient, since it is 
known to the scholiast (schol. Pithoean. viii. 167 Lateranus siue Damastppus). 
This may account for such longer discrepancies as between pretium curae and 
operae pretium vi. 474, nullo quippe modo and namque oblita modi vil. 100, fidimus 
eloquio and ut redeant ueteres vii. 139, diuersae forte and diuersa parte vii. 156, 
i nunc et and nunc ergo x. 310; and it may account for variants of single words, 
such as tignum and lignum iii. 246, sbumat and fumat v. 116, Remi and tremens 
x. 73, docet and docens xiii. 186, olim and usi xv. 93. Thus while in Martial’s 
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text we are confronted by the three editions of three early editors (Lindsay, 
Ancient editions of Martial, Oxford 1903), in that of Juvenal it seems probable 
that we encounter two editions each emanating from the poet himself. 

X. 245. 

perpetuo maerore et pulla ueste senescant. 

Val. has pula, i.e. pulla. The rest of the MSS. have mgva. I am inclined 
to accept pulla. It is more idiomatic than nigra, which may have originated 
in a gloss on it. Cp. iii. 213 pullati proceres. The edition of Lubinus (1619) 
has pulla in the text. 

xi. 94. 

qualis in Oceani fluctu testudo nataret. 

Val. agrees with P in reading oceano; P?w have oceani, which I now 
accept. Mr. Housman justly remarks that though the sea, which is called 
Oceanus, can be described as mare Oceanus (Tac. H. IV. 12), the surge upon the 
surface of the sea (fluctus) cannot be called Oceanus. In]. 113 Juvenal says: 
litore ab Oceant. 


There is also at Valenciennes, forming part of another MS. n. 406, a 
fragment of an eleventh-century vellum MS., also written in Caroline minus- 
cules, consisting of two leaves, which contain i11. 308 sic inde—iv. 108 amomo. 
It is similar to n. 410, but not quite identical in the character of its readings. 
I give its readings collated with my second edition: 


ill. 314 contemptam ; 315 plures; 317 am (space left for vubyication); 318 
Annuit ; 319 reddit ; 320 eluinad cerere; 321 Conuelle; 322 Adiutor. 

iv. 3 eger—fortis ; 4 Delitias uiduae ...aspernatur; 13 serioque; 17 locuntur 
sic; 18 si in numere sic; 25 pretium; 28 quales; 31 ructaret; 33 facta; 
41 neq.; 43 torpentis; 47 et om.; 53 par furio; 54 pulchrumque ex 
equore toto; 63 Et cessit; 67 saginis; 81 iocunda; 85 ferre; 87 tiranni 
est ; 92 octogesima; 96 iam destinata. 


S. G. OWEN. 


OXFORD. 


SOME CONJECTURES IN FRONTO. 


THE text of Fronto is in a very corrupt state, and the startling dis- 
crepancies which exist between different collations, as well as the unintelligt- 
bility of many of the readings deciphered, seem to justify a good deal of 
conjectural emendation. I append some attempts to complete or restore the 
sense in some passages of the Greek letters which seem hitherto to have been 
left in an unsatisfactory state. Not having had access to the MS, I have relied 
on the collations of Naber and others for a statement of what is to be found in 
the palimpsest. 


M. CORNELII FRONTONIS EPISTULAE GRAECAE. 


I, Naber, p. 240. ef d€ 59 kal Toy dvéwor dain érrawelcAa waddoTa TOV 
obpuov, OTe On er’ evOd époe THY vadv, GARXA pH Els TA TAdYLA FarrovevEer vewT, 7 
TETAPTN KTE. 

amrovevery é4, Naberj; but an optative is required, and dzovevew éo, 
Studemund, is nearer to the text. I should prefer the common form én, 
assuming that the final 7 has dropped out before 1) retaprn. 


I, p. 242. ef te Ta dvopatwy év Tais émictodais TavTats ein AKUpoY 7} 
BdpBapov %) ddrws addxipov Kat pn wavy attexov, AAA\ ... E\ Tod dvdpartos oa” 
EO THY Sudvotav cKoTreivy adtiy Kad’ avtyy: oicba yap Ste év dddoLS OVOpacLY 
kab GddAn Svaréxt@ SvatpiBo. Kal yap Tov TVKvOnv exetvov tov ’Avayapaw ov 
mayu Te attikica paciv.... 

Naber reads aAX\a Tod dvopatos, adding ‘non potui diminare quid lateat.’ 
The context seems to require a word meaning ‘un-Attic.’ I suggest avattiKxevtod, 
an unknown but not impossible form. ‘ Consider the proper sense of a word 
which may not be used quite in its Attic meaning.’ 


Il, p. 243. €i 8 Fv eye trrpo Ovpaist, eicarywyeds Tus etvar NaYov. 
mpo Ovpais, Mai; zpo @vpas, Naber; but a noun seems to be required. 
Read poOvpaios, which might well mean ‘door-keeper.’ 


Ill, pp. 243-4. év mavtl pév yap TO Kata Tay .. KaTO. . mT poo érrovTos 
ampeTrés avdpt madelas TreTretpauevo.  xaipwy Sé éywye paddov . .« HEV OS 
petpa ...| pu. 

The passage is thus printed in the text of Naber, who does not sufficiently 
indicate the length of the lacune. By a comparison of p. 244, line 14, Avr 
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kal toils mpoorimrovow adhoowwos, we may restore an intelligible reading as 
follows : 

év Travtl pev yap TO Kata Tay ddoKecOar bd Kaxod Tod mpooTecovTos, etc. 
‘In every circumstance, to be utterly overcome by any evil that befalls is 
unseemly to an educated man.’ After qeecpauévm I would continue xatpev 
8&8 aywye wGdrov dv aopévws petprdfouus ‘I should be more pleased to shew 
moderation in joy,’ which fits in with the words immediately following: 7o 
yap mpos Sovyv Tapddoyov Tod pos aviav aiperwrepov ‘for a pleasant surprise 
is preferable to an unpleasant one.’ 

V, p. 249. «Kal ovdéy Sunveyxer et ap’ éxovtos AapBavor Tus 

Ti VAD Sea eee 
MP riey 5 SE TT AT icceanteuct raat 

T ..KENIOAITEINAA ...... 

AAMBANEINO CAEITETA .. 

ATTAAOPAXPH ..... C@AI & Tods pev wéwrrovtas Treverrépous amrodei eer, 
etc. Naber fills up the text as follows: 7) ddédou Bia: ov povoy yap ov Set trap’ 
ExovTos aitely GAN’ ov6e Nap Bavew* ode TA ToLadTA SHpa ypH Tmpocier Oat, etc. 

I conjecture %) apipot (=adarpot) Bia wap’ axdvtos: Ta TovavTa yap ov 
Set map’ éxeivwy aiteiv: adn ovde AauBavev. ov Set Te TA ToLadTAa Sapa 
xpnuativerBar, etc. 

I do not care for Naber’s mpociec@ar, which seems to be a repetition 
of AauBavev. ypn<jpative>clar seems to give fair sense—‘ We ought not to 
traffic in these expensive gifts.’ 

I have written wrap’ éxetvwy aitety for T.. keviwartew; but if Studemund 
is correct in supposing that he saw év tw avrew in the MS, the reading may 
have been something more like <arheoverret yap >> ovK év T@ aorely povoy ara 
Kal év T® NauBavew ‘* Covetousness is displayed as much in receiving as in 
asking,’ which is a résumé of the preceding sentence, 6ca aireiv avadés .. . Kal 
TAEOVERTLKOV, TAUTA Kal Tap’ éxdvTOs AapBdvew opmoiws avaidods TWOsS Kal 
piroKepdovs avdpos Kal mAEOVEKTOV. 


V, p- 250. oporoynoas 8 av cai rodTo, a CCCICIOCANTI pev érawov 
mapacKevato., ETepov O€ éraivov atroaTepoin ov dixatos. 

Naber reads @s et Tis EauT@ pev . . . dixatds eos, after Jacobs. I suggest 
apoo.woavtt, though the word is used, according to L and S, mostly in the 
middle. The subject of zapacxevdfo. is to be supplied from the context, and 
I must change dicavos to dexaiws. ‘You would admit that (such a man) 
confers praise on the friend who fulfils his obligation (ie. by giving an 
expensive present in return for what he receives) but deprives another of 
praise—an unjust action:’ i.e., There is praise for the one who repays, blame 
for the one who does not. 


V, Pp. 251. %) ta etm avtitréwrrovta pun) Sixata Trove. 
Naber corrects va to ta, which may well be right; but it is quite possible 
that the letters are an incorporation of the familiar gloss @ @ (=in alia 
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referring to a variant reading. The article is not required, and Mai omitted 
the letters. 


V, p. 251 ad fin. 

TOUTO KGL 2.3) oe TAVOS ogee oo « ovapo. 
Sexatov .. . . mapeée. 

Naber supplies todro xai DAoyiSouevos Ste TA€OVa THVdE ExaTOY avTOS 
mapé&ers, making an ingenious but obscure reference to the story of Glaucus 
and the éxatouBou’ évveaBoiwy, which has been quoted in the letter. 

But ovapo Sexacoy in itself looks like évowa dtcavov. I cannot find any use 
of dvoua to suit the passage; but in a bilingual author it need not surprise us 
to find a Latin idiom translated into Greek. ‘Nomen’ in Latin is very fre- 
quently used with reference to debts and accounts; thus Cicero, Quint. 11. 38 
certis nominibus ‘ good security’ (L and S); dubium nomen (Juvenal 7. 110) 
‘a bad debt’; and Cicero, Fam. 5.6. 2 ut bonum nomen existimer ‘a good 
payer.’ Without being able to restore the whole passage, I believe that 
Kat... pevos conceals cataXroyfopevos; that we should read, perhaps, évoya 
dixavoyv <cavt@> tapéEecs, and that the general sense is ‘ Enter in your books 
my repayment of your gift, and so you will find that you had in me a good 
debtor.’ 


VIII, p. 255. depadouw pév yap o pév v0 vocov, o b€ TO yupvaciov* 
TOLaVOE TWA KAKAapoL. .. « 

KaKkapmot, Codex; cauot, Naber. I would keep the MS reading, but change 
tordvee to Torade. The words required to complete the sense are something 


like ir’ épwros cupPéRyxe. 
J. F. Dosson. 


THE UNIVERSITY, BRISTOL, 


NOTES ON ISIDORE’S £7 YMOLOG/AE, 


THE narrow limits of the apparatus criticus in the new Clarendon Press 
edition have excluded these suggestions, which may find a place here: 


I xxix, 4 Quaedam (nomina) etiam facta sunt ex nominum deriuatione, 
ut a prudentia ‘ prudens’; quaedam etiam ex uocibus, ut a garrulitate 
‘garrulus.’ Although garrulus is the traditional reading, the deriva- 
tion elsewhere (X 114) of garrulus from graculus, ‘a jackdaw,’” 
suggests that we may read here wt a garrulitate ‘graulus.’ For the 
jackdaw’s name in Late Latin developed from gragulus to graulus 
(Fr. grolle). 


V xxvii, 17 Vectes dicti quod manibus uectentur, unde ostia saxaque 
uelluntur. One family of MSS. reads ostea uectea saxaque. That this 
is a mere clerical error we see from XX xiii, 2, where the same 
sentence recurs, but without a variant. 


VIII ix, 34 (of Tages, who taught divination to the Etruscans) Hic 
Tex orist aruspicinam dictauit, et postea non apparuit. For ex oris 
various suggestions have been made: exoriens and ex ove and exortus. 
Why not sex horis ? 


X 163 Lotus, lautus, id est mundus. I should prefer Lautus (i.e. 
‘fashionable ’), Jotus. 


X 184 The Leyden MS. (C) often furnishes good readings; but whether 
it has come by them honestly, by tradition and not by conjecture, is 
an open question. Here its ex nehetilo stands for ex ne et hilo, a better 
derivation of mhili than the ex nil et hilo of the other MSS. 

X 194 Niger, quasi nubiger: quia non serenus, sed fusco opertus. 
Unde et nubilum diem tetrum dicimus. Did Isidore write tetrwm or 
tectum ? Certainly tectum might be spelt tetum and would very easily 
be changed from that form to tetrwm. On the other hand cf. 
C. Gl. Lat. II 195, 47; IV zor, 45, etc. 

X 195 Obaudiens, ab aure, eo quod audiat imperantem. One is tempted 
to write <Obediens>, obaudiens. 


X 229 Pelex apud Graecos proprie dicitur, a Latinis concuba. Cf. 
Nonius 6 M. 18 Pelicis a graeco uocabulo significantiam sapientes 
inflexam putant, quasi pallex, hoc est ut 7aAAaxis. 
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X 234 Hi sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, tamquam ex elegendo 
elegentes, ex diligendo diligentes, ex intellegendo intellegentes. 
Elegantes naturally suggests itself as a rival to elegentes. 


X 245 Ipsi et socii dicuntur propter periculi aut operis societatem, 
quasi in una caliga et in uno uestigio manentes. Perhaps societatem, 
<ct collegae>, quasi, etc. 


X 268 Tenax, nummi cupidior, quod teneat. Interdum et pertinax. 
Can there possibly be a reference to Plautus Capt. 289? MHEG. Quid 
tu ais? Tenaxne pater est elus? PuHiLt. Immo edepol pertinax. 


XI ii, 13 The word gigantes, says Isidore, comes from Greek ynyeveis. 
Then he goes on: yf enim terra appellatur: yévos genus; licet et 
terrae filios uulgus uocat: quorum genus incertum est. Another 
punctuation is very plausible: licet et terrae filios wulgus uocat quorum, 
etc. 


XII iv, 30 Ophites dicta quod colorem arenae habeat. What Isidore 
should have written (and perhaps did actually write) is ophites 
<ammodytes> dicta. 


XII iv, 43. Dicit autem Plinius, si creditur, quod serpentis caput etiam 
si cum duobus euaserit digitis, nihilominus uiuit. Perhaps the 
reference is to Nat. Hist. 11, 264. 


XII vi, 17 The sentence tradunt ... congregari looks like an inter- 
polation here. Also in XV ix, 2 the clause ab stipitibus scilicet seems 
an undesirable alien. 


XVII ii, 3 The interpolation Et dictus fimus [quod fiat mus] is explained 
by XII iii, r and XX iii, 4, where mus is stated to be a synonym of 
terra, ‘unde et humus.’ 


XVII vii, 69 The temptation to spell amurca . .. ab emergendo dicta 
with g and not c may be resisted by a reference to Servius ad 
Georg. I, 194: amurca per C scribitur et per G pronuntiatur, ut 
C. * Gaius.’ 

XVIII xvi, 2. et inde ludi a Lydis uocati sunt. It is not certain whether 
Isidore means ludi or ludit. Perhaps he found Judi (i.e. ludii) in his 
original and mistook it for the plural of ludus. 


That the Spanish cama ‘bed’ appears in Isidore’s Latin (XX xi, 2; 


XIX xxii, 29) is already known. Another anticipation of a Spanish word 
(calle ‘ street’) seems to shew itself in an absurd derivation of calculus at 
XVIII 62: calculi, quod per uias ordinales eant, quasi per calles. And Late 
Latin Jangusta for locusta may be read between the lines at XII, viii, g Locusta, 
quod pedibus sit longis ueluti <ch>asta. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


PARALIPOMENA: TIBULLUS. 


I v. 31 sqq. 
huc ueniet Messalla meus cui dulcia poma 
Delia selectis detrahat arboribus, 
et, tantum uenerata uirum, hunc sedula curet 
huic paret atque epulas ipsa ministra gerat. 


TuaT the hiatus in 33 is inadmissible in an Augustan poet has long been 
recognised by the critical. Of the three other examples, Prop. II xv. 1 ‘o me 
felicem ! o nox mihi candida et o tu,’ ib. xxxii. 45 ‘haec eadem ante illam 
(add iam) inpune et Lesbia fecit,’ and Manil. I 795 ‘emeritus caelum et Clausi 
magna propago,’ only the first can claim any excuse, on the ground of the 
speaker’s excitement and the pause after felicem, but, metre apart, even there 
“nox, o’ seems a better order. But the corruption has had perforce to be 
retained in our texts through lack of a reasonable correction. The line is 
perfectly sound Latin as it stands and, though not poetry, is sense. To take 
the words singly et, tantwm and uenerata are clearly genuine and hunc, which 
has hitherto been the object of vain attack, is obviously and perfectly pro- 
tected by the huic that follows. «wivum alone is left. Suppose now a copyist 
or reviser had deus before him, is it extravagant to suppose that he would 
change it? Is it difficult to see what he would change it to? What then 
should this deus have come from? From what but decus? the term which 
Horace addresses to his patron Maecenas ‘O et praesidium et dulce decus 
meum’ and the author of the Panegyric to his patron Messalla 31 sq. ‘ sed 
generis priscos contendis uincere honores, | quam tibi maiores maius decus 
ipse futuris.’ The confusion is easy, and it would be favoured by the meus 
which stands, in the same place of the verse, two lines above. But it will be 
said ‘What is the good of replacing one metrical licence by another?’ The 
answer is that the second one is legitimate. The lengthening of decus is 
covered by the liberty which L. Mueller’s strict, perhaps almost overstrict, 
canons concede to Vergil (7.m.” 396, cf. 402), and which Tibullus admits IT ii. 5 
‘ipse suos genius adsit uisurus honores’ where the Itali corrected to ‘adsit 
genius’ (I now think wrongly). It is worth adding that Claudian, who 
adheres very closely to the classical norm in such respects, has the same 
lengthening in this very word c. min. 11 (g1) 4 ‘egregiumque decus inuidiam- 
que tulit.’} 

1 L. Mueller (407) disputes the authorship. 
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1v1097'Sq. 
ille ego sum, nec me iam dicere uera pudebit, 
instabat tota cui tua nocte canis. 


These lines are from a piece of Tibullus which is directly cited by Ovid 
at Trist. il. 447 sqq. and patently imitated in Am. II xix. The representative 
of our pentameter in the first passage is in line 459 ‘scit cui latretur’ and in 
the second ‘incipe—quaerere quid latrent nocte silente canes.’ So Baehrens 
read lJatrvabat here, an improbable alteration. It must however be conceded 
that at least it is uncertified that imstare, without an adjunct, can be put for 
latrare. The Vergilian phrase Aen. xil. 751 ‘uenator cursu canis et latratibus 
instat’ does not help here. Till further proof is forthcoming, it seems permis- 
sible to question the text. mocte, which is not wanted, as the time of the 
occurrence can only be night, may easily have come from ‘ uoce’ and tota will 
have a suitable sense: the dog barked ‘ with all its lungs.’ 


III iv. 25 sq. 
} Non illo quicquam formosius ulla priorum 
aetas, humanum nec uidet ulla domus. 


The last editor of Tibullus, Prof. Cartault, corrects the pentameter as 
follows ‘ aut hominum nunc uidet’’ and comments thus upon the changes: 

ulla domus (Lachmann) mal coupé a pu devenir facilement dJlud opus, nunc (en 
abrégé) étre lu mec; aut a pu tomber aprés aetas et hominum étre changé en humanum 
pour rétablir le vers ou au contraire hominum a pu étre lu humanum et aut supprimé 
volontairement ; hominum nunc s’oppose a priovrum; widit a tirer de widet est sous- 
entendu dans le premier membre de phrase. 


I do not imagine that this new proposal will be preferred to Lachmann’s 
ingenious and generally accepted herowm, which assumes only that h*oum was 
mistaken for the compendium of hominum and that this was altered metri gratia 
to humanum. But I would point out that the sense of the new conjecture is 

A already given by the MSS, provided we understand humanum as the genitive 
plural of i/wmanus in the sense of homo. This genitive has been restored by 
Bothe and Ribbeck in Pacuuius ap. Non. 495, 31 ‘ aeternum, Aumanum sator’ 
(MSS morum), a variation, as it would seem, on the phrase ‘hominum sator 
atque deorum’ and its like. In prose we should of course have humanorum 
(Justin xlii. 3. 2). This substantive, which is practically a synonym of 
mortalis, is commonest in the plural; Awmanos (Lucr. 111. 80) humanis (Varr. ap. 
Non. 81. 7). But it is also found in the singular Ovid F. ii. 503 ‘ pulcher et 
humano maior’! and Cic. ad Att. xiii. 21 5 ‘possum falli ut humanus’ where 
editors persist in altering to homo. 

The restoration of this genitive is, I am convinced, the real remedy of 
the hitherto incurable corruption in Hor. Efod. 5. 88: 

uenena magnum fas nefasque non ualent 


conuertere, humanam uicem. 


1 Of the apparition of Romulus and so a good commentary on our passage. 
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The meaning is rightly explained in Dr. Gow’s edition. But the difficulty 
about the usage of the adjective, humanam wicem for hominum u., is serious. 
humanum however with the change of one letter gives a clearer sense than 
hominum, ‘like mere men,’ and brings the construction into line with that of 
utcem elsewhere, for which see the lexicons and Sallust Fr. Hist. ap. Non. 497, 
30 ‘ceteri wicem (MSS uice) pecorum obtruncabantur.’ The thought of the 
passage that the lawless power of the witches cannot change the eternal laws 
of right and wrong, whatever they may do to defenceless human beings, 
recalls in certain respects Antigone’s magnificent defiance of Creon, Soph. 
Ant. 450 sqq. 
III iv. 49 sq. 
quare ego quae dico non fallax accipe uates 
quodque deus uero Cynthius ore feram. 


This is the vulgate reading. Its tautology, (1) quae (2) dico (3) non fallax 
(4) wates= (1) quod (2) feram (3) uero ore (4) deus Cynthius, is obvious; but in 
Lygdamus this counts for little. Far more serious is the objection that the 
same thing which is called quae in one verse is called quod in the next, and the 
time of the same action is present in the hexameter and future in the penta- 
meter, and that no reason, metrical or other, is discernible for the changes. 
What would be intolerable in an attested reading can in no wise be accepted 
from conjecture. And here quod is a correction in G (the Wolfenbiittel MS 
lately published in the Leiden series of facsimiles) for qui, and feram an 
emendation of Broukhusius for fevant. 

Now it may be observed that the Delian god of the ‘dream of Lygdamus’ 
betrays an anxiety (which he owes to the ‘ dreamer’) that the errant Neaera 
will not treat his utterances seriously. This crops out again in the curiously 
worded expression in vy. 77 sqq. ‘ quod si uera canunt sacris oracula templis, | 
haec illi nostro nomine dicta refer, | hoc tibi coniugium promittit Delius ipse.’ 
And here I think he asserts not only the truth of his message but his own 
character for truth-telling. Two changes, at least as easy as those of the 
vulgate, will give this result, ‘quamque deus uero Cynthius ore ferar.’ 
That is ‘Hear my message, that of no deceiving seer, and how truth-speaking 
are the lips of the god of Cynthus.’ There is a slight change in the construc- 
tion of accipe; and ferary does not differ much from sim. Compare the use of 
dicitur Tib. I iii. 10, v. 10, feror id. ii. 81 ‘num fervor incestus sedes adiisse 
deorum ?’ corresponding to 79 ‘num Veneris magnae wiolaut numina uerbo ?’ ; 
so also viii. 73 and elsewhere. | 


Hil xiP tea, 
Qui mihi te, Cerinthe, dies dedit, hic mihi sanctus 
atque inter sanctos semper habendus erit. 


It must be confessed that to us it seems a strained expression to use dedit 
here by the side of the dative mihi in the sense of ‘ gave birth to’ (edidit as in 
Horace c. III vi. 47 ‘ daturos | progeniem’), when the speaker is not a parent 
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but a lover. But if the text is corrupt, its corruption is early. For a passage 
of Censorinus de die natali 111. 6 seems to show that he read it as in our text, 
although he represents it by more ordinary Latin ‘nam cum ex te tuaque 
amicitia honorem dignitatem decus atque praesidium, cuncta denique uitae 
praemia recipiam, nefas arbitror si diem tuum, qui te mihi in hanc lucem edidit, 
meo illo proprio neclegentius celebrauero.’ 

As I have cited Censorinus, I take occasion to observe that he appears 
to have been acquainted with the much disputed ode to his namesake which 
stands eighth among the poems in the fourth book of Horace. The exordium 
with both is very similar, especially Cens. i. § 5 ‘quare cum dona pretiosa 
neque tibi per animi uirtutem desint nec mihi per rei tenuitatem supersint, 
quodcumque hoc libri est meis opibus comparatum natalicii titulo tibi misi’ 
compared with IV viii. 9 sq. 


sed non haec mihi uis, nec tibi talium 
res est aut animus deliciarum egens. 


Hear eo E OSTGATE, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Reel AS AE RAG. 2,1. 12: 


Tiperav pev @rcoixaprov. That fat animals are bad breeders was well 
known to the ancients; Aristotle insists upon it several times. @Xecixapmos is, 
as Dr. Hunt observes, an epithet of the willow in Homer, but the explanations 
he quotes from Hesychius do not look very satisfactory; the willow was 
thought to ‘lose its fruit’ because it was supposed never to produce seed at all. 
Hence iréas @Aecixap7o. means ‘barren willows,’ and so Cercidas means 
‘barren fat,’ i.e., fat which prevents a man from breeding. 

It seems not impossible that he may have had in mind Aristotle de Gen. 
An. I. xviii. 59 (726% 3): Kal of mioves 5é ayovmtepos paivovtar eivat TOY fu) 
TLovav, Kal yuvaixes Kal avdpes, dia TO Tots evTpadéot TEeTTOMEVOY TO TEpiTT@LA 
yiverOar Tipedny’ EoTe yap Kal % Timed TepitT@pa bo’ evBociay vyLevov. Evia 
&’ drws ovde héper o7répya, olov itéa kai aiyerpos. At any rate, here are fat and 
the willow together again. 

Cercidas continues with cal cdvya ducadéav. It seems unnecessary to 
suppose any reference to the theories of Erasistratus; Galen tells us that 
odvypos in ‘the ancients’ frequently meant 7adpds. So here ofv& pucaréa is 
‘flatulent palpitation.’ 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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THOUGH the problem of the Homeric augment eventually needs a rather 
intricate handling, it can at first be stated quite simply. Briefly, the facts are 
these : 


A. True present-aorists, such as are seen in the similes and gnomes, take 
the augment idiomatically.1_ In the whole of the similes there are only sixteen 
unaugmented aorists; three of the instances are difficult ([ 4, A 279, O 682), 
but the rest could be emended by slight changes.? 

B. Iteratives do not take the augment; v 7 is the only certain exception. 

C. In the narrative proper both the aorist and the imperfect are 
relatively much less often augmented than they are in speeches. 

D. Within the speeches themselves there is a curious difference of treat- 
ment. (a) What may be called the present-reference aorist (or ‘aorist-for- 
perfect’), nearly always takes the augment. For example, the aorist with vov 
shows hardly any unaugmented forms except such as BovAevcato or ixounv. 
(6) On the other hand, true preterite aorists (i.e. aorists which have a plain past 
sense) can very well dispense with the augment even in speeches. Augmented 
forms are indeed commoner here than in narrative proper, but in the Iliad not 
very greatly so. In the Odyssey there is a striking change ; among true past 
aorists in speeches we find an enormous rise in augmentation. 


These points suggest one thing clearly enough. It is not the augment 
that creates or emphasizes the past meaning in any tense. The iterative, a 
purely narrative tense, does not admit the augment. The present-aorist, a 
typically non-narrative tense, can hardly exist without it. Nor is the fact 
surprising, if we suppose that originally the augment was an interjection 
or particle, which would mark some connexion with, or reference to, the 
present. In Greek, as in Sanskrit, the invariable use of the augment in 
historical tenses may very well be a later growth. If this view is taken as 
probable, it at once raises the question how we are to understand the mixture 


1 Professor Platt. 2 In ¥ 223 dxdxnou is possible, 
3 Koch, cited by Munro and by Platt. 
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of forms found in Homeric narrative. Can any special sense be assigned to 
the augmented verbs as opposed to the others, or must we look upon the 
interchange as purely scansional? That the latter is the true answer cannot 
be doubted. Take the following phrases: 


Kal axovtice Soupi pace 
péreov 0” nKovTicav audeo 
} yeaocato 5’ aiveas (0° Extwp) 


? , “3 / 
eY@oAaATO PwVnceY TE. 


It is useless to try to differentiate the meaning of the two forms; but in each 
pair the metrical reason for the interchange is quite obvious. Compare further 
such lines as N 408, 605, = 217, T 14, ® 147, where it would be hard to 
explain the augment, or the want of it, by the sense. 

Compelled to admit that the use is scansional, can we now settle that one 
form was normal and idiomatic, while the other was merely a metrical device ? 
Professor Van Leeuwen (Ench., pp. 330 sqq.) definitely takes the line that it is 
the unaugmented form that is the metrical licence. But even on a bare count 
of the instances, the view is a paradox. Here are the statistics :1 


Aorist, NARRATIVE PROPER (SIMILES AND GNOMES OMITTED). 


Unaugmented. Augmented. 
Iliad Ag me Tas 2354 Ae 1673 
Odyssey... vee ses 1031 or gil 


It is a little odd, to say the least of it, that the metrical licence should in 
narrative be actually more frequent than the idiomatic form. Nor do the 
figures forthe imperfect give much help; for though the gross statistics for 
this tense in narrative show rather more augments, the increase is due only to 
phrases which introduce speeches or resume from them. If these imperfects 
are roughly split off, the remaining instances show even less augmentation than 
was found in the aorist : 


IMPERFECT, NARRATIVE PROPER (GROSS STATISTICS). 


Unaugmented. Augmented. 
Iliad uf an ee 1671 a 1325 
Odyssey... see fe 830 he 817 


When the introductions and resumptions of speeches are roughly subtracted, 
the figures become : 


Unaugmented, Augmented, 
Iliad aes eas as 1538 a 844 
Odyssey... re ie 691 Ag 430 


1 The Clarendon Press edition (vecensuwit D. B. Monro, 1gor) is used throughout. 
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On this showing we ought perhaps to try the opposite view—viz., that in 
narrative it was the unaugmented verb which originally was idiomatic. To 
test the view, we must inquire what is the metrical evidence for the un- 
augmented and augmented forms respectively. In later recitation augments 
may often have been inserted, and in MSS. the same tendency becomes quite 
irrational (Dr. Leaf on E 425). Here, as for most points, the metre is the 
only clue; and we must take a separate count of the instances where either the 
unaugmented or the augmented form is clearly maintained by the verse. In 
this reckoning, and in the others given presently, the books B 484-end, 9, I, K, 
WV, and Q, will be tabled by themselves; the rest of the Iliad will be called 
‘the Iliad without B? etc.’ When this is done, the following are the figures for 
the unaugmented and the augmented forms made certain by the metre: 


AorIST, NARRATIVE PROPER. 


Unaugmented. Augmented. 
wail pe! Uncertain. Certain. Uncertain. 
ertain, 
Ikad without B* etc. ... 1537 303 543 Ke. 
BAvetc: be th 441 73 159 239 
Odyssey a, ne 859 172 339 592 


Iliad without B2etc. ... 876 257 227 367 
eric,  F ee 307 98 103 147 
Odyssey ae ‘se 527 164 137 293 


The table shows clearly the great proportion of unaugmented forms main- 
tained by the scansion. The metrical evidence very strongly suggests two 
things: In the first place, augmented tenses were originally avoided in narra- 
tive—the use may have been as low as I in 5; secondly, the augment has 
later been inserted in a majority of the instances where the metre would 
receive it. Ifthe augment had really been used in narrative as often as it is 
read, a much larger percentage of instances would be inherent in the verse. 
For example, in the I/iad without B? etc. the text gives 104 augmented aorists 
in similes; no less than sixty-three of these augments are needed by the metre. 
That is to say, where the augment was really used, it shows fewer metrically 
doubtful examples than we find in narrative. The converse case is that of the 
iteratives. ‘Though an estimate here is more difficult, perhaps about 5 in 9 of 
the instances may be said to be maintained by the scansion. That is to say, 
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when unaugmented forms are used, they ought to show a higher ratio of 
metrically doubtful examples than we see in the narrative aorist. There is only 
one way of reconciling all the facts. We must suppose that a large proportion 
of the narrative augments are later insertions; it is the unaugmented form 
which in narrative was preferred as idiomatic, while the augment was used 
sparingly and only for the sake of the verse. 

The one way to escape this conclusion would be to show that a consider- 
able proportion of the unaugmented verbs in narrative have, on general 
principles, some clear metrical advantage as opposed to the augmented forms. 
There are many aorists in which the augment would give a bad scansion—e.g., 
anrarake, Tepovnce, Bare, TamTnve, etc. Let us call the unaugmented form of 
these aorists metrically preferential. Now, if these preferential forms were in 
the majority in narrative, we might see in them some explanation of the 
common unaugmented use; but, even on an extreme reckoning, they are 
hardly more than 2 in 7 of the unaugmented aorists (I/iad without B? etc., 
narrative). The proportion is not nearly large enough to account for the 
facts; and we must remember, too, that among the certain examples of the 
narrative augment (Jliad without B? etc.) aorists like “pure or jreidknoe are 
about I in 4; these augments are as directly preferential as is the unaugmented 
form in BdXe or trarrnve. 

Professor Van Leeuwen’s view—that the augmented tenses are the 
commoner, and that it is the unaugmented form which is the metrical licence 
—is due to two assumptions. In the first place, the difference of treatment in 
the speeches is dismissed as irrelevant, and the peculiarity of the present-aorist 
is mentioned only as disputable; all aorists—narrative, speech-narrative, 
present-reference, and true-present—are lumped together. Secondly, nearly’ 
all the instances which are here called ‘ metrically certain,’ are by Professor 
Van Leeuwen included in the class here distinguished as ‘metrically 
preferential’; thus, 67 at the start of a line, and dx«ovtice after the weak 
caesura, and Adoe after the fourth diaresis, are by him supposed to be 
metrically explicable. That there is good metrical evidence for these forms is 
obvious; but is there a metrical explanation? Professor Van Leeuwen’s 
theory is as follows: Originally the hexameter had an anacrusis, and besides 
this the third foot was laxer, admitting first-pzons, cretics, etc.; later, when 
the anacrusis was dropped and the third foot simplified, it was natural that 
augments should be omitted—e.g. an original 


gon O€ pan’ éyyvds lov Kal HKdvTice Soupl paewe 
would become (the change seems certainly for the better) 
oth 5é wan’ éyyds lov Kal akovTice K.T.X. 
Such a view is only hypothetical, and there is little support for the hypothesis." 


1 The point has been discussed (Classical Quarterly, April, 1908, pp. 94 sqq.). 
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Both éorn and #xévtice are, in general, convenient scansions. It is true that 
if you will start the line (as we now have it) with words like &@n, é8yce or 
€8cero, you must leave out the augment; but if the augment is normal, why 
start the line with such forms? Further, the unaugmented aorist is very 
common, as Professor Van Leeuwen notices, after the fourth diaeresis ; yet no 
one suggests that an anacrusis has been lost here. Lastly, even if it were 
directly revealed that the hexameter first had an anacrusis and then dropped 
it, the sure fact of the changed verse would make but a hazardous theory of the 
omitted augment. We should have on our hands the unthinkable coincidence 
of Vedic literature, which also drops the augment—most of all, it is said, 
in the true past aorist—but the metrical conditions seem to be quite 
different. 

Dismissing this anacrusis, let us take the supposition in a rather more 
probable sense—viz. that the augment was normal and idiomatic, but at the 
beginning of the line, or after the fourth diaeresis, it was suppressed by metrical 
necessity. Even this view leads to great difficulties. There are other 
scansional breaks where we often find a pause in the sense; but after these 
pauses we do not see the augments which the metre here would naturally 
admit. For instance, though é@n 6é could not start the line, €Bn 8’, €8n Sapa, 
édu 6é uy, etc., look as if they might very well stand after the weak caesura. 
In the whole I/iad such scansions are not found in narrative proper. Again, 
éOnxe O€ or évravce 5é might very well be used after the third trochaic; but in 
the Iliad there are no narrative examples. Conversely, though combinations 
like Oécav & or wopev Sé of are placed after the weak caesura, yet in the Iliad 
(narrative) €Jecav S' and éopev dé of are not placed after the strong. The 
facts are curious, and point to a principle which we shall meet again 
later. 

Everything that has come to light here suggests that we should do well to 
try another view. It is the augmented form, apparently, which in narrative is 
introduced under pressure of the metre. The true past aorist was originally 
unaugmented ; when the augment was added, it gave to the tense either a true 
present meaning (ideal), or some shade of present-reference (actual). As time 
went on, the augment was understood differently, and became the great sign of 
a past tense. This change has affected the epics in two ways. In the first 
place, it was beginning to be felt even in the earliest periods of the verse; and 
secondly, the further progress of the use put constant pressure on the tradition, 
modifying most of the aorists and imperfects where the augment was not 
excluded by the metre. Our view so far is fully in accordance with the facts; 
but we have still to make out how the supposed change in the use of the 
augment could have arisen and continued.' 

Two things at least are likely to have helped here. In the first place the 
shade in a present-reference tense varies so much that there can scarcely be 


1 It is essential that the causes assigned should be possible in Sanskrit too. 
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any hard and fast line between present-reference and true past. The meaning 
of the two can under certain circumstances nearly coincide, and make the use 
of the augment immaterial. For example, the tense-distinction between ‘ that 
is the tallest man I have ever killed’ (€«tavov) and ‘ that was the tallest man I 
ever killed’ («rdvov, H 155) can often be a mere subtlety. So an aged 
angler may speak, in either tense, about that monstrous fish which he killed, or 
has killed, codpos éwv. The fish—el ror’ énv ye—lay moAdos tes on the bank 
long ago ; but its ounces, like the dead man’s inches, are a present glory. 

Another cause may be seen in the primitive generalizing sentences. 
According to their content, these fall into two distinct types. One kind—e.g. 
‘(they contended) as a lion and a boar fight together ’—is, and must essentially 
remain, a generalization; as such, it depends entirely upon the present tense— 
Jight not fought. The other sort—e.g. ‘(they came out) at the time when the 
sun rises ’—readily changes its tense to ‘when the sun rose’; the loss of the 
generalization here is no great matter. In the same way, it is likely that the 
choice between a conceivable 


d¢p’ ap T Eat’ nas Kal aéEeTas tepov yap (ideal present?) 
and ddpa pev nas Hv Kal aéEeTOo ‘epov juap (actual past) 
might eventually turn on euphony and scansion.2, Now and then the form of 
such phrases is wholly ambiguous (e.g. H 433). In v 93 we see the sort 
of combination in which a present aorist could gradually come to be felt 
as preterite.? The instances are Odyssean; but the process, im actual speech, 
was presumably very much older. 

It is, then, natural to think that the change in the augment may have 
been partly mediated by the unstable sense of some generalizing clauses which 
were easily shifted to the particular. Far greater must have been the effect of 
the protean present-reference tense, so that we should expect to find that the 
true past aorist first suffered augmentation more readily in speeches than in 
narrative proper; and this is exactly what we do find. The converse change 
—the use of the unaugmented aorist as an ideal present—hardly makes its way 
in. It is a very rare licence, and perhaps did not arise until unaugmented 
forms were felt merely as ‘ epic.’ 

The other great narrative tense, the imperfect, could not be directly 
affected by generalization. But it could be, and was, affected by present- 
reference; and this may have gone so far as to give the tense one use in which 
it was felt as a true present (0d0’ dpa . . . jev, which is twice found in similes 
O 274, ® 495). Augmentation of the narrative imperfect was no doubt much 
helped—it may originally have been made possible—by the analogy of the past 
aorist. It is to be noticed that the treatment of the imperfect generally seems 
less archaistic than that of the aorist. In spite of this the imperfect is the less 
augmented of the two; and we may infer that augmentation of past tenses 

1 Of course, not historic present. 2 7] s became disliked. 
3 cf. A 735, which is clearly past. 
NO. I. VOL. VI. D 
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began with the aorist, and spread gradually to the imperfect, and even more 
slowly to the pluperfect. The iterative is in a still better position. The tense, 
like some uses of the subordinate optative, is due to an effort to formulate 
particular past recurrence as opposed to generalization; naturally, the augment 
ovx Heer ovde HEev Sevpo. 


1B F 
THE TEMPORAL AUGMENT, AND THE TYPE dxovuge. 


The foregoing sketch may perhaps satisfy the reader that there is some 
prima facie support for the view taken here. But the case cannot be com- 
pletely presented, until we have looked more closely into the detailed facts of 
augmentation. In framing the tables which follow, an attempt has been made 
to sort out some of the more doubtful examples, so that anyone may apply his 
own method of reckoning. Attention is drawn to some special points : 


(a) Unaugmented aorists and imperfects following the weak caesura—e.g. 
Alavre  Kadéooato or Totow 4 o“idec—are counted as metrically certain, 
though the text gives twenty-three narrative syllabics with elision here 
(e.g. Kata pnp’ 4 éxdan). 


(b) Dibrachs in -ev (with not more than one initial consonant; types 
Barev and dépev) are not counted as certain except when -v closes the bucolic. 
The same principle has been applied to é)ev. 


(c) Long-vowel forms—#yepoveve, ayelTo, jynoaTo, Hato, iOuvce, etc.—are 
entirely neglected, except where the augment is shown qualitatively (e.g. 
npaTo). 


(d) The imperfect of eiyé is also omitted, since here (if only on account of 
écxev, etc.) metrical evidence by itself is often indecisive. 


(e) ado is taken as unaugmented (probably aro), but the compounds are 
regarded as uncertain, and A 532 is reckoned as éaAto; eice is taken as ce, 
and elpuce(-av) as Feipuce(-av). 


(f) In the metrically unsecured classes, the columns headed ‘ Syllabic A ’” 
give all instances such as “Hdaioros pev Saxe or ovd’ Erope Swothpa, where the 
insertion or omission of the augment would make a distinct, but not impossible, 
scansional change. 


In other respects the tables will be found to explain themselves. 
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Aorist, NARRATIVE PROPER (i.e., SPEECHES OMITTED ; ALSO SIMILES AND GNOMES). 


Augmented. | Unaugmented. 
Certain. Uncertain. Metrically Certain. Uncertain. 
g 
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IMPERFECT, NARRATIVE PROPER: (4) AUGMENTED, 


| 
| | | 

| Metrically Certain. Metrically Uncertain. 
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IMPERFECT, NARRATIVE PROPER: (B) UNAUGMENTED. 


Metrically Certain. Metrically Uncertain. 
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Iliad (not B? etc.) |15|12] 3 | 1] 21/143) 26/65] 2 | 29] 3 | 9/57 588 14|29/37|12|27|15 | 4 | 19 
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The tables show an abundance of unaugmented forms in both epics, but 
most of all in the I/éad without B* etc. Augments, on the other hand, are not 
so common, and from the metrically certain instances it may be gathered that 
their use is restricted by three principles, which must now be discussed. The 
temporal augment is perhaps clearest, and will be considered first. 

We can get a very good idea of the narrative temporal, merely by looking 


The figures include only those instances which occur in the introductions or resumptions of 
speeches. 


? The accent is neglected, as it was in dfjxe, etc. 


a a er 
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at the eight metrically certain instances in the pluperfect—npnpecro T 358, 
A 136, H 252, A 4360; npjpes M 56; wpope & 498; nveyes © 190, and Avwyov 
€ 216. The primary example is #p/pevcro, where the use of the augment is 
exactly parallel to the lengthening of a short syllable under ictus (#pypevoro 
: : Ovddvprrow0). The extension to jpypes (and @pwpe) is secondary; but even 
here the p still keeps us in sight of the tradition, which is quite lost in 
nvaryev-ov, by this time perhaps felt as imperfects. 

The same principle applies to a great majority of the aorist temporals— 
they are used to modify forms such as tribrachs or antispasts, which are 
troublesome owing to the general conditions of the verse. In the I/ad without 
B? etc. (narrative) there are for the aorist 131 examples of the temporal 
augment before one consonant. Of these, 102 are im arsi; and of the Io2, at 
least 89 fall under the primary scheme—that is to say, the forms when 
deaugmented would scan as follows: 


Open tribrachs—type dXero, 14; type pire, 30; type édace, 13. 

Tribrachs with -v—type épumev, 10 ; type éXacey, 9. 

Closed tribrachs—7 é\vOov + 1 éAacav. 

Analogous to antispasts—énreiAno’ A 319, amnnoincey A 522, amnvyvavto 
H 185. 

Open tetrabrachs—II Igo, X 471. 


The remaining 13 77 arsi are: 


nKkéoat! K gor, npacat II 182. 
jooev A 275, 586, M 439, N 149, P 247; amjpatev & 497. 
| inseam > 350; (dvOn O 103, wpivOn IL 509; wapnépOn Il 3413; txéoOny 
EB 283. 


The last eleven instances must be compared with the corresponding forms 
an thest. 
The twenty-nine temporals im thest are divided into two types: 
(a) adacato A 3407, nyacoarto I’ 181, wpéEab? E 851. 
nrevato N 184, 404, 503, I 610, P 305, 526, X 2743; nTivacev A II. 
nvirrame B 245, 1 427, P 141, npvxaxe E 321, T 458, B 594; nKovticav 
II 336. 
(b) ? tcovro A 484, I’ 264, E 367. 
Heovoe IE 531 (22? X 447), qice A 462 (? E 784, A 10, & 217), wike 
Z 208. 
Hryerpav P 261, nyepOev A 57. 


Nearly all the examples in (b) are rather doubtful; txovto may be a false 

" : , J \ ia 2, Y oe s a \ Ss Pop eae 

simplification of ddixovro; otas (ctao’) jice admits o7H Kal aioe; avoigte 
1 Really a speech-augment (E 402); the natural ictus is dkéooaro. II 182 #jpdoar’ is Odyssean, 


but perhaps not quite so difficult as 7xéoar’, because of the p. 
2 The line shows five rarities, and the scansion is unexampled, even in the speeches. 
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(avéw€e) could conceivably stand for wife. In fact, had not the type appeared 
in arst (eleven in all, see above), the instances im thest would hardly be worth 
discussion. 

But even if we keep all these aorists as they are given in the text, we must 
still be surprised at the extreme rarity of the temporal augment with amphibrachs 
like dxovce, dae, etc. The ratio of the augmented and unaugmented forms is 
shown in the following table (Iliad without B? etc., aorist, narrative proper) : 


Augmented, Augmented, 
in thesi. in avs. Unaugmented. 
Type aioe 500 oe ce) 5 63 
», aoav ay 2 I 7* 
“s épelo In — 4 9 
»» €Mdpouvcge ... — I 5I 
> 

9» €m@opovTayv — Bee 3 

” pat 
a eAaooe oe 7 
GENET TE et a é 
TT poeperoav — a : 


Totals sak fe r tz 156 


The figures make it quite clear that there was something against the 
augmentation of these amphibrachs. Thus épovce, a very common aorist, is 
never augmented; #Aaoce, too, and its type do not appear. Nor is it to 
be thought that originally such aorists were often augmented where in the 
text, as we have it, a compound like ésépovce has been substituted. The 
position is really the reverse—a@povce has not been deaugmented to admit the 
preposition; the preposition is used to obviate @povoe. Compounded or 
uncompounded, these verbs normally refuse the augment, and their treatment 
is exactly like that of the fixed amphibrachs (éy’) apsorov, etc. For instance, 
the aorists are often combined with an elided dibrach—as in péy’ dice, or’ 
dKkouvge, Kal TOT GrovTO, dm’ Gtracce, etc. We can hardly suppose that reciters 
at a later time put in these words to gratify a brute prejudice against #Kouce, 
etc. In the first place, the later tendency was in favour of the augment, not 
against it; and secondly, the phrases in question often conclude the verse, so 
that to be consistent we should have to assume a number of lines ending with 
nxovoe and the like—a scansion which cannot be proved anywhere in the two 
epics. Again, the unaugmented aorist is sometimes preceded by péy (as in 
A 233); if in such cases we suspect an original augment ousted by the 
particle, we shall have the disappointment of finding that where péyv occurs, it 
really does contrast with the next clause. In fact, while noticing a wealth of 
devices to avoid this augment, we shall come upon nothing to suggest that 
their use was not original. Type dxovce was consciously maintained ; and the 
rule—for it is a kind of rule—became stereotyped. It can be seen, though not 
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so clearly,* in B? etc., and in the Odyssey. The augments (aorist, narrative) 
are :—in ayst, jicev @ 227, idvOn V 598; in thesi, wife O 446, dpefe O 102, 
myepGev O 790, jepavy O 590; in the Odyssey—in arsi, Hrewpev Tt 505, Hverxev 
T 300, X 493; ijicev w 530, wifey a 436, y 392, x 399, wiEaY Wr 370, w 50T; 
in thest, ixovto y 488, 0 186, 193, 7 335, p 85, 178, 362, HKovce p 492, iryepbev 
B 9,924, 421. (Neglected—é 784, 7 89, vy 354, 361.) 

Contrast the figures for the corresponding unaugmented forms: 


Betc. Odyssey. 

Type dive ae ae Ae 1g es 44 
(i ae ee 3 6 ay 8 

» €peloOn ... ee ar 5 6 

5) €TOPOVTE ... oa vst 13 8 

4» €TOpovoav at a — sas 2 

» €Aacce 5 9 

»  eAaooay ... So sh I 1 
»» TapéAago” a -av I 
Totals. <... ee ae 51 79 


If we are right in supposing that this dislike of augmented amphibrachs 
was early petrified into a sort of rule, we can get evidence from the similes, 
where aorists such as épovee should not appear—for the simile would insist on 
the augment, and the amphibrach would steadily refuse it. It seems that this 
difficulty was really felt; for in the whole of the similes, out of 147 aorists 
(indicative) there are only two of this kind—viz. #rAvée A 476, and é&jAaccay 
A 562 (neglected—7ife A118). The form é&jXaccay is not really an exception, 
as will be explained later ; but even if it be reckoned, the proportion, 2 in 147, 
seems rather small for this kind of aorist, especially as in narrative (Iliad 
without B? etc.) dpovce and analogues are about 1 in 18 of all the aorists used 
(both augmented and unaugmented together). 

The facts, then, all point in one direction. There was some special 
preference for the unaugmented form in aorists like akovoe. The preference is 
not hard to understand. In early times, we may suppose, a past sense had not 
been fully mediated for the augment, and consequently the use was avoided in 
narrative, except where there was some strong scansional inducement. Verbs 
like dpovce offer no such inducement ; indeed, general metrical principles are 
against their augmentation, which gives an unnecessary spondee. Hence the 
type was originally less augmented than any other except dddrake, etc. 
Later, since in old narrative there were no precedents for apouce, etc., the non- 
augmentation of amphibrachs became a petrified epicism or ‘rule.’ 

It will probably be objected that the epic avoidance of spondees is 
uncertain and capricious, and could hardly account for the rigid maintenance 
of dpovce, etc. The objection, as far as it goes, is quite unanswerable. 
Clearly, the mere fact that wpovce gives an extra spondee, could never have 


1 The treatment of the imperfect is less conservative. 
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kept out the augment. We must see that, if there was any liking for the 
narrative augment, the adherence to dpovee and the petrifaction of the type 
are wildly inconceivable. The truth must be the other way about. In the 
earliest period the unaugmented form was proper to a true past meaning, and 
the augment did not, and could not, show such meanings, though it had been 
so far mediated that it was just compatible with them. But though the 
process had gone so far, the augment was still distinctly felt as a metrical 
licence. As such, it would scarcely be employed where it must, on general 
principles, give a spondaic scansion; for with type dpovce there are a number 
of possibilities by which—pniéiws—both the augment can be avoided and the 
dactyl maintained. 

The reader, however, will feel another difficulty. ‘On your view,’ he will 
say, ‘there should be nothing against the augmentation of bacchiacs like dpiv@y. 
Final -7 of this kind is rarely shortened; and so unless dpiv@y is restricted to 
the end of the verse, it must give an extra spondee. You may write wpivOn dé 
ob Top OL Taow pivOn Ovyuos, but in either case you will get the spondee which 
was always in the word.’ The objection would be fatal, except for the fact 
that it is just the bacchiacs, and the bacchiacs only, which are freely 
augmented, as is proved by the table above, in which they were included merely 
to show the difference of treatment. The 129 open amphibrachs (dice etc.) 
have six augments im arsi, and the fifteen closed amphibrachs have one; 
the thirteen bacchiacs have four. 

The reader, still unconvinced, will ask, ‘ Why did Homer augment the 
type adevaro more than the type dxovae, if he disliked the spondee?’? The 
question is embarrassing merely because the facts are intricate. To begin 
with, the statistics for both types are hampered by standing lines. There 
would be no example of type ijcovcev in arst except for the verse jicev dé 
dtatrpvovov, etc.—a surprising combination, since diae S€ would be the natural 
ictus. The phrase is plainly secondary or ‘shifted,’ as the place of dsarpicuov 
alone is enough to show; and it is to be noticed also that the line makes an 
introduction to speeches. The augment is everywhere curiously unrestricted 
in these introductions and resumptions. Thus, in type ddevaro too,? both 
nvitate and jydooaro introduce speeches. It cannot be denied, however, that 
the relative frequency of the augment with type dAevato is mainly due, not to 
the formulae introducing a speech, but to the standing line 


GAN’ oO pev dvta ov HrAevaTO yadKeov eyxos (haidipwos” Extwp) 


which seems to be a shift from phrases with xal ddedaro (A 360, cf. H 254). 
In the standing line, the dislike of penthemimeral -ev (’Sev kal ddevaro) out- 


1 €aoce, etc., are here omitted, since face | ev 2 In the Iliad without B? etc. (narrative) there 
is hardly a possible scansion. Type é\acce must are forty-six instances of type ddevaro, and 
be compared with 7ace, etc. An admissive eighteen instances of the corresponding aug- 
dactyl is the most convenient scansion of all; mented aorists (#Aevaro, etc.). 
and type #\ace a little outnumbers type édacce, 
but not type é\acce + type eave. 
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weighed the dislike of the augment. There can be no doubt that, of the two 
types dxouce and adevarTo, the latter is much the more difficult to handle. It 
has only one convenient place in the verse, and that place is after the weak 
caesura. When a phrase leading up to one of these verbs is shifted, the shift may 
be, and often is, such that it carries only to the strong caesura. In that case, 
if the sense—or some metrical reason, as in iééwv 7\evaTo—excludes the use of 
«at, then aorists of this type must be either augmented or compounded—they 
may be moved on to the next foot, but here too they must be either augmented 
or compounded, because of the fourth trochaic. If type a@devato could have 
been compounded, no doubt the puzzle would have been solved in that way ; 
but there seems to have been something against compounds with this scansion 
—in the Iliad without B? etc. the instances are rare, and apparently Odyssean 
(B 269, T 314). Though the augment was disliked, it seems for a long time to 
have been felt as better (in this scansion) than a preposition. Some obscure 
consciousness of this fact (it may be) has traditionally preferred nweiSero in the 
Iliad, though dzrayetBero (Odyssey) is the more natural use. Augments, then, 
like #Aevato do indeed give a spondee, but it is a spondee that often can only 
be avoided by rejecting the whole combination. It is interesting that except 
in the standing line P 305, etc., there are in the J/zad without B? etc. perhaps 
_ only nine places where the combination was not rejected; and of the nine, no 
less than four are introductions of speeches. The scansional difficulty above 
discussed was no doubt one of the chief reasons why in later styles, where 
shifted phrases are much employed, the type ddAevaro goes downhill. In 
B? etc. (narrative) there are only five examples—augmented, V 99, 542; com- 
pounded, 0 165; simple, @ 118, YW 204. In the narrative of the Odyssey there 
are two augmented (v 17, 303) and fifteen unaugmented instances. Of these 
last, e 482, p 304, o 200 are compounded; v 300 is more likea speech-scansion, 
and p 67 gives another way of handling the problem (cf. EH 515; a different 
licénce is seen in & 171). 

Among the imperfect temporals we find, neglecting jetSero and dazrapet- 
ero, only Odyssean instances of the forbidden scansions : 


I. Type dxovero—augmented, wmifer’ & 216, judptave K 372, npvoceto 
ar 305, wieTo v 349, wpivero ao 75; (neglected, v 9, w 318); compounded, 
écayelipero O 240, P 417. The unaugmented (and simple) forms are as 
follows : 


Iliad (not B? etc.). B etc, Odyssey. 
OR te Se oy 13 4 6 
2” Se vp 8 2 4 


2. Type dkove—augmented : 
(a) In arsi—hedev 0 514, teavev @ 47, teavov O 151, X 147, T 432, plOwes 
vy 218, nyiv | cov & 493, @pirevy & 539. 
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(6) In thesi—nevde a 154, % 331, adv & Heupev... Kai eEjravvey K 499, 
ixave A 431, B 17, 168, E 868, Z 370, 392, 497, p 28, 255, ixavovy I’ 145, A 210, 
E 780, & 520, K 526, 0 101, wate © 341, due N 429, & 383, wherre (?) 7 174. 


The unaugmented forms are: 


Ilad (not B? etc.), B? etc. Odyssey. 


Type dxove he he 29 IO 16 
tkave a te 13 2 7 

Type akovov 4 5 13 
LKGaVOV 8 2 I 

Type karépuxe ... 3 2 5 
adikave : oo 2 

Type dire 3 I 5 
opopyvu I — — 
dropipy 2 il - 
GoTEvV I — — 

62 22 49 


For consistency’s sake, «| ave-ov etc. ought perhaps to be taken as false sim- 
plifications of ddixave-ov etc.; but the treatment of the imperfect is so much 
less archaistic than that of the aorist, that unless a given example can be 
shown to be other than Odyssean, it is not worth much speculation. The 
difference of Odyssean work here is remarkable, and is focussed in K 499, 
where the augments—apparently used in good faith '—are really unparalleled. 
The aorist €&7XAaccav (A 562) is of course quite another thing. Ina simile the 
augment is essential; and if the sense needs é&, a spondee cannot be avoided— 
é&jXacav gives a spondee just as much as é€€7jAacoay; short-tmesis (é« 7’ #Aacav) 
is no help, and long-tmesis (e.g. xal é& dvov 7jNacay avras) is disliked even with 
the temporal (A 480 stands alone in the similes). 

Before we leave this kind of augment, there is still one point which needs 
notice. It has already been remarked that most of the aorists illustrate 
Professor Schulze’s scheme of short syllables under ictus—the unaugmented 
forms would be open tribrachs, open antispasts, etc. ‘The question naturally 
arises whether e.g. #pime (in narrative) really represents an augment at all. 
Ought we to suppose a short syllable lengthened by ictus? This could be 
written éppu7re or elpi7re, precisely as efAnAovGer is maintained in the text. Just 
at first sight the view is plausible, especially when we think of a peculiarity 
generally attaching to tribrachs and antispasts that are scanned with the first 
syllable under ictus. It is an intelligible theory that such words ought to end 
with a vowel; and it is an interesting fact that so many of them begin with 
one. Surely the explanation must be this: When the first syllable e.g. of 


1 If such a phrase applies to the genially atasthalous K, who is also responsible for the 
scansion rapyxwxev dé wréwy vvé. 
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*AvrodA@va is put under ictus, two birds are killed with one stone—not only 
is an antispast abolished, but the fourth epitrite which results is an admissive 
scansion ; equally, with avépa 8’ avnp, dvepes ddXo1t, etc., a tribrach is suppressed 
—xpatephnde Bin¢di—in favour of an admissive Adonian.2, Admissive scansions 
of this type are much needed, to carry on from the bucolic, which gives the 
only convenient place in the verse for closed second paeons or open cretics like 
ToAvoatodnrov, peTappevw, etc. Hence the seemingly irrational property of the 
fifth foot—this arsis looks, more than the others, as if it had some occult 
virtue by which it could lengthen short syllables. The truth is that every 
arsis had this power; but lengthened admissives like dvepes dAXoe or OdAVpTrOLO 
are especially suitable after the bucolic. It is obvious that if épu7re and the like 
were treated in this way, they would afford just those admissive scansions which 
were so much needed ; and the circumstance may lead us to think that these 
aorists are not necessarily augmented, when they function as dactyls. 

Against any such theory may be set two sheer facts. In the first place, 
narrative temporals occur im thesi, and cannot be removed completely. 
Secondly, the most difficult augment and the one which might most plausibly 
be taken as a lengthening by ictus—viz. ixeto—appears in two similes, 
A 88 and © 481. Both ot the similes, it is true, are Odyssean; still, here is 
ixeto Clearly augmented, as it probably is also in A 227 and © 174 (elisions) 
and © 283. As has been hinted above, «ero was presumably the last of these 
aorists to admit the augment. We may infer that in the other forms, such as 
npime, augmentation had long ago replaced ictuation. The fact that jpue in 
narrative proper is never elided or scanned with -y, is at first sight disquieting ; 
but as will be shown later, it can be explained very simply. 


1 For brevity I use ‘ admissive’ to mean beginning with a vowel. 
2 By ‘ Adonian’ I mean any kind of -~-—=;; the special scansion -~!~—~ will be called an 


Adoniac. 


Joc ee RE Wile. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF TPATQIATA. 


In the course of the preparation of the introductory article on ‘ Drama’ 
for Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, my attention was directed, 
not only to the problem of the origin of this type of drama, but also to the 
basal meaning of the Greek term rpaywédia. It need scarcely be said that the 
rise of tragedy is almost universally connected with the cult of Dionysos (for 
the most recent exponents of this theory see Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, pp. 568 sqq., Cambridge, 1908; Gruppe, Griechische 
Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, p. 1436, Munich, 1906; Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States, v. 229 sqq., Oxford, 1909). On the other hand, the theory has 
been advanced by Crusius (Preussische Jahrbiicher, lxxiv. [1893], 394), Hirt 
(Indogermanen, pp. 477 sq., 727, Strassburg, 1905-07), and especially Ridgeway 
(Address before the Hellenic Society, May, 1904 [cf. Athenaeum, No. 3995, 
p- 660, and Maas in Wochenblatt fiir klassische Philologie, 1904, pp. 779-783]; 
and particularly in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 1910), that tragedy arose 
not from the Dionysos-cult, but from the desire to honour and appease the 
dead. It is to this latter theory that I strongly incline, and I feel that tragedy 
can be connected with the cult of Dionysos only through this deity’s aspect of 
a chthonic god who gave release from the lower world and who was later 
identified with Attis, Adonis, and Osiris (cf. Harrison, chap. viii.; Farnell, 
chap. v.; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440). But all this is too late, and any such 
explanation seems highly artificial. Indeed, the strongest arguments against 
the old view are the laboured hypotheses advanced in its support ; whereas the 
Crusius-Hirt-Ridgeway theory is not only sound from the point of view 
of comparative religion, but also harmonises admirably with the specifically 
Greek problems involved. In this connexion I may note also an interesting 
(though late) remark of the Etymologicum Gudianum (s.v. kopwdia) which 
Ridgeway perhaps did not think worth citing: Kopedia tpay@dias dvapépes: 
Kopmdia yap ott Bi@TLK Ov Tpaypatov dunynows: Ttpayodia 6€ HpwaLKOD 
7Ta0av. In view of the fact that comedy almost certainly arose from fertility 
rites (where its connexion with the Dionysos cult is readily explicable), this 
antithesis between Aiwtixds and 7pareos may be even more significant than 
would appear at first glance. Perhaps, too, there is more meaning than is 
commonly supposed in Plato’s characterization (Theaetetus, 152 E) of Homer as 
0 axpos tpaywdias. A far more certain parallel with the theory of the origin 
of tragedy here advocated lies in the Javanese ‘shadow-play.’ This Hazeu 
(Bydrage tot de kennis van het javaansche tooneel, pp. 39-59, Leiden, 1897) has 
shown to be sprung, in all probability, from a desire to represent the ghosts of 
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deceased ancestors by what most closely resembled them (7.c., shadows). He 
also thinks that the reason why the plays are given at night is largely because 
night is the time when spirits most roam, while the dalang, who makes the 
puppets cast their shadows on the screen, and who recites the lines which they 
are supposed to speak, is taken by him to represent the priest who, in earlier 
times, performed a religious ceremony of ancestor worship. 

To the theory of Ridgeway, Farnell (p. 232) has presented one sharp 
criticism : ‘ Yet there is one serious lacuna in it: it offers no explanation of 
the name tpayedia. But the meaning of this name should be the starting- 
point of any theory of the evolution of the thing. What, then, was the 
original sense of tpaywdds?’ The present note, already planned before I had 
studied the Crusius-Hirt-Ridgeway theory, is an attempt to answer this very 
pertinent question. It has been held by practically every investigator, from the 
Etymologicum Magnum onwards, that tpay@dia means ‘ goat-song,’ but the 
efforts to account for such an appellation have been more ingenious than 
convincing (see the recent literature recorded by Miss Harrison, p. 420, note, 
to which may now be added Gruppe, p. 1436, note 2, and Farnell, loc. cit.). 
Ridgeway himself, in his section on ‘The Origin of the terms Tragoedia 
and Tragic’ (Tragedy, pp. 70-93), has recorded five different explanations of 
‘ goat-song’: (1) The goat was a prize in early tragic contests (the old current 
view) ; (2) there was a song of goats or goatmen (Bentley’s theory); (3) there 
was a song of men dressed in goat-skins (Farnell’s view [| Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xxix. (1909), p. xlvii.; see now his Cults, v. 232 sqq.], the celebration 
being in honour of Dionysos MeAdvaryis) ; (4) there was a song of men dressed 
in goat-skins, such a costume being a survival of the archaic Greek dress (the 
view preferred by Ridgeway) ; (5) a goat was led by the chorus to be sacrificed 
(a theory also suggested by Ridgeway, but considered by him to be inferior to 
his other hypothesis). Of these five explanations the most plausible—assuming 
that tpayedia really means ‘ goat-song ’—seems to me to be 4). A somewhat 
different theory has been advanced by Miss Harrison (loc. cit.), that tragedy is 
the ‘spelt song’ (from tpdyos in its sense of ‘a mass of groats made of wheat, 
spelt,’ etc.); but, quite apart from the fact that tpdyos ‘spelt’ is doubtless, as 
she herself intimates, only a specialized meaning of tpdayos ‘ goat’ (cf. also 
Meyer, Handbuch der griechischen Etymologte, 11. 806, Leipzig, 1901), since both 
goat and spelt are bearded, this explanation scarcely advances the solution of 
the problem (cf. also the criticism by Farnell, p. 232, note >). 

One thing is certain—that -wdta means ‘a singing, a song’; and although 
‘gsoat-song’ as the connotation of tpay@wdia seems a little curious when com- 
pared with the meanings of such words as ped@dia, paedia, tpuvedds, 
wWrarpodds, KOappdds, puppdds, and Georpdds, yet, from the point of view of 
Greek noun-composition, no cogent objection can be urged against it. But 
there is a point which has been too much ignored—from Aristotle’s Poetics to 
the present day tragedy has been regarded as the antithesis of comedy. Are 
we not then justified in seeking in the word tpaywdta some meaning which 
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shall be the antithesis of xwuwdia? The word cwpuwdia means ‘revelry song, 
song of the camos (Meyer, pp. 344 sq. ; cf. Demosthenes, Contra Meid. 10 [cited 
by Farnell, p. 321]; «al 6 k@pos Kal of Kou@doi); what does tpayo- mean? 

Since no satisfactory answer has yet been given from the purely Greek 
side, it will not be amiss to apply the ordinary methods of comparative 
philology to the problem. From this point of view tpayo- is at once seen to be 
the second ‘ full grade’ of an Indo-Germanic base *teveg-. Outside Greek, this 
base seems to be found only in Germanic, and probably in Celtic. In Germanic 
the following cognates may be cited: Old Icelandic prek(r), ‘ strength, courage, 
daring’; prekinn, ‘strong, enduring.’ Old Saxon, wdpan-threki, ‘ valour in arms.’ 
Anglo-Saxon, pracu, ‘attack, pressure, fury, conflict’; méd-pracu, ‘ courage,’ 
(the ‘reduction grade’ of the same base is found in Old Icelandic préttr, 
‘strength, might, valour, firmness’; Anglo-Saxon proht, ‘effort, exertion, 
trouble, difficulty’; for these words see Falk and Torp, Wortschatz der 
germanischen Sprachetnheit, p. 189, Gottingen, 1909; their tentative connexion 
of this group with that of German stark, ‘strong,’ is scarcely correct [cf. Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch,? p. 745, Heidelberg, 1g10]). Here 
probably belongs also Anglo-Saxon on-pracian, ‘to fear, shudder.’ Fick, 
Vergleichendes Worterbuch der tndogermanischen Sprachen*, i. 60, 225, 443, 
Gottingen, 1890, and Hirt, Indogermanischer A blaut, p. 125, Strassburg, 1900, 
are wrong in connecting this word with Sanskrit tavj-, ‘to terrify, threaten,’ 
Greek tdpBos, which, like Latin torvus, are from the *tereg¥-, not *tereg- 
[Walde, p. 786; cf. Falk-Torp, p. 182]. The same grade of the base under 
consideration is probably represented in Celtic by Old Irish tvén, ‘strong’ 
(from *treg-no-; Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, 
i. 296, Gdttingen, 1909 [Zupitza, Germanische Gutturale, p. 217, Berlin, 1896; 
Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, i. 226, Heidelberg, 1909; and Stokes, 
Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, p. 136, Gottingen, 1894, prefer the ground-form 
*tyeksno-; Stokes, followed by Feist, Etymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, p. 278, Halle, 1909, is incorrect in connecting the Celtic group with 
Latin traho (cf. Pedersen, i. 97], as is MacBain, Etymological Dictionary of the 
Gaelic Language’, p. 375, Stirling, 1911, in connecting it with stark [cf. above]), 
and by Middle Irish tress, ‘battle’ (from *treg-stu-; cf. Pedersen, ii. 19, 
Zupitza, loc. cit.). 

The first ‘full grade’ of the base *tereg- (i.c., terg-) is apparently repre- 
sented in the Old Icelandic pjarka, ‘quarrel’ (from *perka; cf. Falk-Torp, 
loc. cit.; Noreen, Altislindische und altnorwegische Grammatik?, p. 60, Halle, 
1892 [Fick and Hirt, locc. citt., like Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache*, p. 450, GOttingen, 1905, are incorrect in connecting this 
with Sanskrit ¢avj- ; against their etymology see also Zupitza, p. 96)). 

[The Hesychian gloss tapyaivew: tapaocew, which might at first glance 
seem to be connected with the base here considered is, as Bersu, Gutturale 
und thre Verbindung mit v im Lateinischen, p. 148, Berlin, 1885, rightly saw, 
merely a doublet of tapyavdw, a denominative of rdpyavov. The gloss of 
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Hesychios tpayanéov: dteppwyora is simply a miswriting for Fpayadéov (Meyer, 
Griechische Grammatik®, p. 315, Leipzig, 1896). The Hesychian gloss tpdyn- 
TeTANYLEVN . TeTNYyvia, Which is connected by Falk-Torp, p. 189, with the 
group of Old Icelandic prek(r), etc., seems rather to be the ‘ vanishing grade’ 
(turg-) of the ‘ full grade’ present in capyavy (dialectic rapydvn [Hesychios ; on 
the formation see Johansson, Beitrage zur griechischen Sprachkunde, p. 113, 
note 1, Upsala, 1891; on the phonology, Brugmann, Griechische Grammattk,* 
pp- 41 sq., Leipzig, 1900; ground-form *tuarg-]). These negative results are 
worth noting in view of the confusion which they might cause. | 

The words which it thus seems possible to group together may be 
summarized as follows: 

*tereg-. 

First Full Grade: Old Icelandic, pjarka. 

Second Full Grade: Greek, tpay(@dia); Old Icelandic, prek(r), prekinn ; 
Old Saxon, wapan-threki ; Anglo-Saxon, (méd-)pracu, on-pracian; Old Irish, 
tvén ; Middle Irish, tress. 

Reduction-Vanishing Grade: Old Icelandic, préttr ; Anglo-Saxon, proht. 

If the argumentation which I have pursued be correct, the primary 
meaning of the Indo-Germanic base *tereg- would be ‘ mighty, bold, terrible,’ 
or thelike. Consequently the original meaning of tpaywéia would be ‘ the sing- 
ing of bold (or terrible) things’; and sucha connotation would not only contrast 
admirably with the known meaning of cwpeoia, the ‘ revel song’ (more exactly, 
I fancy, ‘the singing at a revel’ or even ‘the singing of revelrous things’), 
but would also harmonize with the great outlines of tragic drama as it 
actually exists, without the necessity of resorting to hypotheses which, from 
the classical point of view, are not altogether satisfactory. And though 
it is not a necessary part of my thesis to assume (what I am strongly 
inclined to believe) that tragedy first arose in connexion with the tendance 
and honouring of the dead, I feel that the solution of the meaning 
of the word tpay@dia which I have here suggested is at least in keeping with, 
if not indeed a direct support of, such a theory. 

The sole argument against the hypothesis here advanced lies in the fact 
that neither *rpayo-, ‘ mighty, bold, terrible,’ nor any other derivative of the 
base *feveg-, is thus far known to exist in Greek; but such an objection 
possesses no validity from the point of view of comparative philology. 

From the standpoint of comparative religion, Ridgeway, by his use of the 
anthropological method, has made a distinct advance towards solving the 
problem of the origin of tragedy. I shall be glad if my very simple explanation 
of the etymology of the name tpaywdia by the principles of comparative 
philology—put forth, as it is, as a suggestion rather than as an assertion that 
the question is now definitely settled—may serve to bring us still nearer toa 
full understanding of the real origin and nature of the tragic art. 


Louis H. GRaAy. 
Newark, N.J., U.S.A., 


July 22, I9tt. 
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American Journal of Philology. Vol. 32. No. 3. 1911. 

M. B. Ogle, The House-Door in Greek and Roman Religion and Folk-Love. Roland G. 
Kent, Lucilius on EI and I. George Norlin, The Conventions of the Pastoral Elegy. 
John A. Scott, Repeated Verses in Homer. E. H. Sturtevant, Notes on Juvenal. R. B. 
Steele, The Endings -ere and -erunt im Dactylic Hexameter. Reviews: Bennett’s 
Syntax of Early Latin (Charles Knapp). Clark’s Ammianus Marcellinus (Kirby Flower 
Smith). Brief mention, Pearson’s Phoenissae of Euripides, F. Warren Wright’s 
Studies on Menander, E. Meyer’s, B. Niese’s and Wissowa’s papers in the Genethliakon 
to Carl Robert, and R. B. Steele’s Conditional Sentences in Livy (the Editor). 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 

29 July. H. B. Wright, The recovery of a lost Roman tragedy (Soltau). Suggests 
that a lost drama Tuillia was the source of Liv. 1 46. A. v. Domaszewski, Abh. z. 
vom. Religion (F. Richter). Reprint of 24 papers. A. Langhammer, Explanation of 
Bell. Afr. 79-85. 

5 Aug. W. M. Lindsay, Early Ivish Minuscule Script (Weinberger). Appre- 
ciative. E. Fraenkel, Gesch. d. gy. Nomina agentis auf -rjp, -twp, -tns. 1. (Schwyzer). 
S. Bugge, Das Verhdltnis dey Etruskey zu den Indogermanen (Kannengiesser). ‘ B. 
partly right that Etruscan and Armenian are related.’ 


12 Aug. I. L. Heiberg, Avchimedis opeva. I (Tittel). R. Meister, Ein Ostvakon 
[now in Brit. Mus.] 7m hyprischen Salamis (Schwyzer). ‘Text, translation, and notes. 


19 Aug. P. Germann, Die sogenannten sententiae Varronis (A. Klotz). ‘Shows 
industry and caution.’ K. Brugmann, Das Wesen der lautlichen Dissimilationen (Nieder- 
mann). A full discussion. 


26 Aug. H. Schultz, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung der Hesiod-Scholien (Lud- 
wich). O. Hense, J. Stobaet Anth, lib. duo post., rec. O. H. ‘ Maintains its high 
standard.’ 


2 Sept. J. M. Edmonds, The new fragments of Alcaeus Sappho and Corinna, ed. 
J. M. E. (Sitzler). ‘The two indices verbovum are welcome.’ E. Wallstedt, Studia 
Plautina (Bickel). On word-accent and verse-ictus. A. J. Evans, Scvipta Minoa I 
(Erman). ‘ Wecannot yet read any of the Cretan inscriptions, but, thanks to Evans, 
we see our way more clearly.’ C. Proskauer, Das auslautende -s auf den lat. Inschrv. 
(Stolz). ‘ Careful and in the main right.’ 

g Sept. M. Carroll, The Attica of Pausanias, ed. by M. C. (Schenkl). ‘A good 
introduction.” A. Ausfeld, Dey griech. Alexander-yroman (Heraeus). E, Demisch, Die 
Schuldenevbfolge im Attischen Recht (Thalheim). J. G. C. Anderson and others, Studia 
Pontica III. (H. v. Gaertringen), A corpus of the Greek inscrr, of Pontus and 
Armenia. 

16 Sept. H. Lattermann, Griechische Bauinschviften (Mie). ‘By an architect 
who is also a scholar.’ 

23 Sept. C. Fries, Studien zuyv Odyssee. I, (Jeremias). Finds the ‘ Urtypus’ of 
the Phaeacian episode in th Babylonian new year’s festival. W. C. Summers, 
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Select Letters of Seneca (Hosius). ‘In dem Kommentar steckt vieles gute.’ R. 
Dussaud, Les civilisations préhelléniques (Wide). 

30 Sept. A. S. Hunt, Papyri in John Rylands Library I (K. Fr, W. Schmidt) 
and Oxyrhynchus Papyvi VIII (Maas). C.F. Lehmann-Haupt, Materialien zur dlteren 
Geschichte Armeniens und Mesopotamiens (Hommel). Ch. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early 
Latin I (Schmalz). High praise of the book as a whole, with criticism of details. 

7 Oct. A.C. Pearson, Euripides’ Phoenissae (Mekler). Very highly praised. 
G. Gerlach, Griechische Ehveninschriften (Mie). 

14 Oct. P. Hoppe, Hovatius’ Oden und Epoden, evkl. von Nauck: 17te Aufl. von 
P.H.(R6hl). The new edition has many improvements. Th. Mommsen, Historische 
Schriften III (Bardt). Includes ‘die rémischen Lagerstadte,’ ‘das roémische Militar- 
wesen seit Diocletian,’ etc. 

28 Oct. L. Cohn, Philo von Alexandria in deutscher Ubersetzung, II (Nestle). 
With introductions and notes. R. Frobenius, Die Syntax des Ennius (Schmalz), 
C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Die historische Semiramis (Meissner). 

4 Nov. P. Cauer, Grundfragen dey Homercritik (Hefermehl). O.Stahlin, Clemens 
Alexandvinus, ed. by O. S., iii. C. Bailey, Lucretius, transl. by C. B. (Brieger). 
‘Brings out very clearly the thought; the notes excellent.’ Ch. Plésent: 1. Le 
Culex: éd. critique et explicative. 2. Le Culex: étude sur |’Alexandrinisme latin 
(P. Jahn). Too long, but of some value. Important is the statement that Ovid 
considered the poem genuine, e.g. Rem. Am. 170 sqq.: we have reminiscences from 
the Culex and from Virgil side by side. W. Petersen, Greek diminutives in -vov 
(E. Hermann). 

tr Nov. P. Sommer, De Verg. Catalepton carmimbus (P. Jahn). Useful collec- 
tions of material, L. Traube, Einleitung im die lat. Philologie des Muttelalievs (Wein- 
berger). 

18 Nov. A. B. Drachmann, Scholia ueterva in Pindart carvmina, rec. ... II. 
(Schroeder). J. Révay, Commodian (Lang). E. Diehl, Vulgévlateimsche Inschriften 
(M. Niedermann). E. N. Gardiner, Greek athletic Sports and Festivals (J. Ziehen). 
‘ The special merit of the book is that it is written by a sportsman.’ 

25 Nov. T. Rice Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (H. Meusel). In this second 
edition the work is revised with ‘care and conscientiousness.’ It is ‘indispensable to 
every serious student of C.’ 


Classical Philology. Vol. 6. No.4. 1911. 

R. W. Husband, Kelts and Ligurians. C. Bonner, The Pre-nuptial Rite in the 
Aetia of Callimachus. F. W. Shipley, The Hevotc Clausula in Cicero and Quintilian. 
J. A. Scott, Athenian Interpolations in Homer. A. S. Pease, The Omen of Sneezing. 
R. H. Tukey, The Stoic Use of Aééus and fpaows. KE. H. Sturtevant, Studies in Greek 
Noun-Formation. P. Shorey, Emendation of Chrysippus, Fr. 574 (H. von Arnim). 
F, B. Tarbell, Notes on the Haiy-Dressing of Athenian Girls and Women. A. G. Laird, 
Lysias 19. 22 and 18.14. G. R. Throop, Cicero’s de Senectute 10 and 37. E. T.M., 
Justice in the Age of Homer. Roy C. Flickinger, XOPOY im Terence’s Heauton, 


Classical Weekly (New York). 

May 27. A. Shewan, The lay of Dolon (J. A. Scott). ‘This book places its 
author in the very front rank of Homeric scholars. This number includes a long 
and important article on American Scholarship by Paul Shorey, comparing American 
with European Universities. 

Oct. 7and 14, C. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin (A. L. Wheeler). ‘ Here 
at length we have for Early Latin a book containing a rich and convenient collection 
of the facts, together with a clear summary and an honest critique of the theories put 
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forth to explain the facts . . . its conclusions must be reckoned with by all who are 
interested in that history of Latin syntax which is being slowly but surely worked 
out.’ The author has not always used the best texts, and ‘there seems a lack of 
system in the citation of authorities.’ R.T. Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature 
(A. W. Hodgman). ‘A unique and thoroughgoing investigation into the influence 
of Theocritus upon English literature.’ 

Oct. 21. A Companion to Latin Studies, ed. by J. E. Sandys (H. L. Wilson). A 
careful examination of parts of the book, pointing out a number of errors and 
omissions, 

Oct. 28. P. Nixon, A Roman Wit. Epigvams of Martial vendeved into English 
(G. H. Goodale). The translator has enjoyed his work, and succeeded to a remark- 
able degree. 

Noy. 4. C. E. Bennett contributes a paper on The authorship of the Forcellint 
Lexicon. ‘We have Facciolati’s own statement in one of his rare moments of frank- 
ness that Forc. was solely responsible for it.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1911. f 


5 Aug. R. Frobenius, Die Syntax des Ennius (G. Funaioli). Recognizes that 
Ennius’ grammar is essentially Roman, in spite of Greek and Latin influences. 
T. L. Heath, Diophantus of Alexandria (K. Bopp). ‘Contains the substance of our 
present knowledge of Diophant in welcome completeness.’ 

12 Aug. C. E. Millerd, On the Interpretation of Empedocles (W. Nestle). The 
modernist interpretations of Gomperz are attacked. 


1g Aug. A. Fick, Die Entstehung dey Odyssee (Cauer). The author’s well-known 
theories carefully revised. 

26 Aug. A. de Stefani, Etymologicon Gudianum, ed. ... (S. Witkowski). 
Fasc. 1. A beginning of a scientific text. 

2 Sept. R. Methner, Dey Konjunktiv in den lat. velativ- und cum Sdtzen (Meltzer). 
Treats the subjunctive as the mood of expectation, but gives too little weight to 
secondary influences and conventions. 

g Sept. H. Jacobsohn, Altitalische Inschviften (Thulin). A convenient selection 
for class purposes. 

16 Sept. K. Honn, Neue Litteratuy zu den Scriptores hist. Aug. W. Haberling, 
Die altvimischen Militévarzte (Schonack). 

23 Sept. S. Sudhaus, Menandvi veliquiae nuper vepertae (Cronert). The editor has 
worked hard on the text. 

7 Oct. F. W. Wright, Studies in Menander (K6rte). ‘ Written with sound 
judgment and good method.’ H. Bergfeld, De Vevsu Saturnio (Bickel). Agrees with 
Leo that the Saturnian is based on accent and quantity. 

14 Oct. K. Draheim, Die Odyssee als Kunstwerk (E. Bethe). 

28 Oct. A. Thumb, Handbuch dey gniechischen Dialekte (R. Gunther). At last a 
collection which embraces all the dialects. 

11 Nov. J. W. Duff, A litevary history of Rome (F. Leo). ‘A readable book, 
which would gain by the abandonment of pretensions to research; the author’s 
sources are often obsolete.’ C. Robert, Die Masken dev neueven attischen Komédie 
(Korte). 

18 Nov. F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften am Grabe des Darius Hystaspis 
(Hoffmann-Kutschke). J. L. Myres, Greek Lands and the Greck people (Achelis). 
‘ Shows the true scientific spirit.’ 


25 Nov. C. Werner, Avistote et Pidealisme platonicien (Jaeger). A brilliant book, 


L. Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik (Hope Moulton). 
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Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 173. IX. 1911. 

C. Schmidt und W. Schubart, Altchvistliche Texte (=Berliner Klassikertexte. 
Heft 6.) (R. Reitzenstein). Contains (1) Older Patristic literature, especially letter 
of Ignatius to people of Smyrna. Papyrus does not help us much in improving 
corrupt MS. tradition of latter. (2) Easter letter of Alexander, Patriarch of 
Alexandria (eighth century). (3) ‘Liturgical’ fragments, especially collection of 
Christian prayers, dating probably from end of third century, among them being 
conclusion of famous Poimandres from Hermetic Corpus. Condition and circum- 
stances of last-mentioned find confirm theory that Hermetic Corpus is heathen and 
ante-Christian. Poimandres fragment in new collection, though provided with a 
Doxology, remains really heathen. All this important as to influence of Hellenistic 
mysteries on early Christianity. W. Vollgraff, Nikandey und Ovid (E. Bethe). ‘ V.’s 
attempt cannot be considered to have any worth.’ 


fae TOT I. 

Excerpta de wivtutibus et wits (L. Cohn) =part I. (ed. Th. Biittner-Wobst) and 
part II. (ed. A. G. Roos) of vol. ii. of Exc. hist. iussu Imp. Const. Porphyrogeniti confecta. 
Text somewhat too conservative. Importance of extracts for text of authors quoted, 
e.g. Herodotus. H. Diels, Die Fvagmente dey Vorsocratiher, 2 Aufl. 1]. 2=W. Kranz: 
Wortindex. Nebst einem Nachtrag von H. Diels (W. Capelle), ‘ Indispensable 
to students. A word of caution as to distinguishing terms used by philosophers 
themselves and those only used by later Doxographi, illustrated by petdpovos, 
poeTewpos, etc.’ 


Mnemosyne. 39. 4. IgII. 

J. J. Hartmann, De Tibullo poeta. A study of T.’s genius. iv. 2-6 are by T., 
a complete set of poems carefully arranged; iv. 7-12 were sent by Sulpicia to T. as 
materials for elegy ; iv. 13 and 14 are by T. Commentary and conjectures on these 
poems. J. van Leeuwen J. f., Homevica (continued): discusses various episodes and 
details of E-I (to be continued). J.J. H.: in Virg. E. vi. 33 read teves. P. H. 
Damsté, Ad locos ex Owidii Avte Amatoria et Remedus Amovis: conjectures. J. J. 
Hartmann: on sophisms in Cic. Diu. im Caec. §§ 12, 53, Ver. i. § 26, iii. § 160. In 
Very, ii. § 191 omit extvemam partem nomins. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 27.8. 1911. 

M. Haupt, De Lachmanno critico. An address given in 1854. E. Maass, Due 
Person Homers. H.’s name MeAnovyevns (‘born at the MeAjo.a’) shews him a real 
person born at Smyrna; but Kritheis, ‘ Mother Earth,’ is his mother only by courtesy. 
Smyrnaean traits in the poems. Modern analogies for their composition. P. J. 
Meier, Die Marsyasgruppe von Myron, A study of the Frankfort Athena as Meier has 
reconstructed it and grouped it with the Lateran Marsyas in a cast at Brunswick. 
J. Draseke, Aus dem Byzanz des XI. Jahvhundeyts. Mauropus and the revival of the 
Academy at Constantinople; Psellos and the revival of Platonism; the struggle 
between Patriarch and Emperor. Th. Birt, Senecas Tyostschrift an Polybius und 
Bittschvift an Messalina. The circumstances of the former. The latter never existed. 

eon. . LOTT, 

M. P. Nilsson, Dey Ursprung dey Tvagodie. Review of recent work, especially 
Ridgeway’s. N.’s own reasons for deriving tragedy from the dirge. Two kinds of 
dirge: (1) narrative, epic; (2) lyric, passionate. Both are represented in Aeschylus. 
Hence also the mixture of dialects in tragedy. Annual dirges for heroes ; aydves ; 
lack of evidence for the mimetic element therein, and evidence for dialogue with the 
dead. The mimetic element must be sought elsewhere (to be continued). B. Schmidt, 
Neugviechische Volkskunde. Defence and criteria of derivations of modern folklore from 
ancient. Nepdides and Apvues, symbolic stoning and éppaia, etc, 
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Philologus. Bd. LXX. 2 Heft. 1911. 

A. Roemer, Aristarchea. I. A. not to be constructed solely out of Aristonicus 
and Didymus. A. supplements his principle * ‘Opmpov e& “Opjpov cadnvifew by recog- 
nizing that roAAd éoriv drag Aeyopeva Tapa T) Toth, and explains on occasion Kara 
pov, Kab? ioropiav, and xara yewypadiav. His recognition of *)pwexi) apérca Kat 
edréXeva, etc., makes it improbable he athetized lines as amperets which did not conform 
to manners of his own age. ‘This more likely to be the work of Aristophanes. 
Th. Gomperz, Die hippokvatische Frage und der Ausgangspunkt threyr Losung. Mention 
of H.’s principles in Plato, Phaedyus 270 C-D refers to the work epi dpxains inrtpixjs, 
which deserves more consideration than it has received. W. Nestle, Gab es eine 
ionische Sophistik ? No reason to postulate Ionian sophists for Herodotus, who owes 
his rationalism to Aoyoypdpo. and ordinary Sophists, especially Protagoras, R. 
Daelritz, Zu Asinius Pollio. Difficulty re Caesar’s words after Pharsalus (Plut. 
Caes. 46, Suet. Caes. 30.) best explained by supposing that Pollio published his work 
in Greek first, in Latin later. Plut. (“EAAjvori) quotes from Greek, Suet. (ad 
uerbum) from Latin edition. C.Ganzenmiiller, Aus Ovids Werkstatt, O.’s plagiarisms 
from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius. J. Baunack, Zuy Inschnift des argivischen Weth- 
geschenks des Kleobis und Biton in Delphi. Read rav pardpa “Hepadvde ayayov. 
A. Zimmermann, Randbemerkungen zum Fasciculus II des Thesaurus - Supplements. 
(1) Charitu, -tus, -tudis (gen.) are proper names from Grk. -w (sometimes -o), also 
ov (cp. MeAavOod etc.) and even -ovs; (2) Charitis=Xopiriov ; (3) -tas (gen. -tatis) 
becomes -ta, cp. Felicita, Charita; (4) for Celius uevna Celio read Celius uernacellio, 
i.e. Vernacellio; (5) for Cedatius read Muicedatius. W. A. Oldfather, Ps-Theognis 
Eleg. B. und die alte Komédie. (a) Theog. B. 1361 sqq. and Ar. Vesp. 1342; (b) Theog. 
B.1249 and Ar. Pax 965. Ii. Traut, Hovaz’ Rémervoden und dey clupeus aureus 6, 
13 sqqg. des monumentum Ancyranum. Axciliorum ap, Hor. Carm. III]. 5, 9 =clupeus 
auveus and shield of Numa. 


3 Heft. 1911. 

A. Roemer, Avistavchea II. Further detailed proof of corruption of A, by 
Aristonicus etc., with special reference to the ovéyara mroAtonua. J. Baunack, 
Hesychiana I. Fifty glosses from H. (dédvovta—xdéapos) explained and emended. 
C. Ganzenmiiller, Aus Ovids Werkstatt II. O.’s plagiarisms from himself, with a 
note on Met. VI. 555 sqq., A. a. Il. 77 sqq., E. P. III. 1. 107 sqq., whose genuine- 
ness is proved by O. having copied himself, or other poets. K. Lincke, Phocylides, 
Isocvates nnd dev Dekalog. ‘The Phocylides poems proved by paraphrase in Ps-Isocr. 
Demonicus to be an original composition of antiquity, showing traces of Pythagorean 
ethics, and influence of latter on Mosaic writings. E. Strébel, Zu Cicevo’s Reden in 
Pisonem und pro Flacco. Criticisms on Clark’s edition in Oxford Classical Texts. 
K. Meiser, Zu Theophvasts Chavakteven. mendations of Theophrastus. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXIV. 106. 


Michel Bréal, Le verbe vouloir en grec. Bréal holds that Ajpo=FAnm, and thus 
connects the former with volo, PdrAopat BovAopnas etc. mnolumus he divides into non 
lumus and connects the latter with Adpes. Pierre Waltz, Sur les sentences de Menandre. 
A new study of the gnomic utterances of Menander in relation to their context. 
The author’s general conclusion is that ‘ the essential feature of Menander’s work is 
a vigorously exact realism; the discussion between Syriscus and Daos, for example, 
has scarce any value other than that it reproduces faithfully a scene which an 
Athenian might observe any day.’ Paul Cloché, Les expulsions en Attique avant la — 
prise de Phylé. Deals with the difficulties connected with the date of the expulsion of 
those Athenian citizens who were not included in the Three Thousand. 
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BAIV. 107. 

Louis Séchan, La légende d’Hippolyte dans lantiquité. M. Séchan endeavours to 
show the evolution of the legend from the cult of a deity whose temple was situated 
at Troezen. To this deity maidens were wont to make offerings on the eve of marriage. 
A. de Ridder’s Bulletin Archéologique gives the most recent results of investigation in 
(a) excavation, (b) sculpture, (c) frescoes, vases, (d) bronzes, terra cotta, (¢) goldwork, 
etc., and is excellently illustrated. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 39. No.3. 1grt. 

Vincenzo Costanzi, The Expedition of Doneus into Sicily. The discrepancies 
between the accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus are examined and especially that 
as to the name of the place occupied (Minoa, Heraclea). If the survivors (under 
Euryleon) ‘ occupied Minoa, which was also called Heraclea, Herodotus would regard 
this as a fulfilment of the Aafov ypyopot in accordance with which the expedition 
was undertaken.’ Niese is right in denying that Dorieus’ arrival in Croton preceded 
the fallof Sybaris. It may be placed circa 500. Francesco Stabile, The liber Baruch 
of the Codex Cavensis. The value of this MS to which Amelli has drawn attention 
(De Libri Baruch vetustissima versione usque adhuc inedita in celeberrimo Codice Cavensi, 
1902) is obvious, as the Liber Baruch is not in the Codex Toletanus. The codex is 
described and analysed. The importance of this version in various respects, 
language, style, relation to the Greek text, is shown in detail. Gaspare Oliverio, 
A Pompeian Graffito. The meaning of C.1.L. 1V (Suppl.) 6892 ‘Quisquis amat, 
nigra<m> nigris carbonibus ardet| nigra<m> cum uideo, mora libenter [a]ed[e]o 
is discussed and explained to be that, though one who is in love with a brunette burns 
with the fiercest fires (charcoal of the third burning), yet he will endeavour to quench 
his thirst at the same source (black mulberries being specially refreshing Hor. S. II. 
3. 21 sqq.). Wincenzo Ussani, Flavian Problems. III. Interpolations from Pliny in 
Josephus. Passages in which the subject-matter is common to Josephus, Pliny and 
Tacitus are examined and their similarities analysed. The writer, comparing Ant. 
I, 10, 2, VII. 3. 2 and Bell. Iud. VI. 10. 1 (all on the derivation of Hierosolyma), 
concludes that two interpolators (at least) have been at work on the text of Josephus, 
a Plinian one and later a Christian one. Santi Consoli, Juvenal Sat. 1. 116. Thinks 
this has nothing to do with birds, and may refer to an incident in Suet. Vitell. 15. 2. 
nido=templo. Achille Cosattini, Kddov ivavy6pn Herondas V. 11. There is a double 
entente to which doxot zpodxwy ros in the oracle given to Aegeus (Eur. Med. 679) is 
an exact parallel. Adolfo Gandiglio, The disjunctive interrogativein Latin. Itis defined 
as one in which to one question is added one or more other questions, of such 
a nature that in the opinion of the questioner, if one is answered affirmatively, the 
rest must be answered negatively. Reviews, etc. Obituary notice of Felice di 
Tocco. 


Wiener Studien. op MS 0 na & 


Artur Ledl, Zum drakontischen Blutgesetze, 1-36. Shows by examination of 
passages in the Orators that Attic law made no distinction between murder executed 
personally and murder by proxy. fovdctoas rv Gdvarov refers to the person who 
planned the murder, whether he carried it out with his own hand or by deputy. On 
the other hand a murderer by deputy is more particularly referred to as aitwos Oavarov, 
as opposed to him who kills avroxepig. Andoc. I, § 65, and Lys. 12, show that Attic 
law allowed as a palliation vemotio criminis, in accordance with the Drakonian law. 
Johann Richter, Die Scholien zu Odipus Koloneus und ihy Verhiltnis zum trépvnpa des 
Didymus, 37-70. Didymus’ commentary on the Tvagedians must have been more or 
less similar in form to the scholia on the Coloneus. The scholia on the other plays, 
in so far as they differ in plan and content from those on the Coloneus, betray the 
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hand of the epitomizer. Josef Mesk, Zur Quellenanalyse des Plinianischen Panegyricus, 
71-100. Comparison of P.’s treatment of the different topics with their treatment by 
predecessors and contemporaries. P. must be looked on as the imitator, who took 
his material not only from the Schools of Rhetoric, but also from any other source 
where pertinent matter was to be found. Stephan Brassloff, Die Avchaismen in der 
Sprache des Juristen Modestin, 137-143. The text of M. is largely interpolated. 
Peculiar usages, e.g. quando in causal sense, progigno=progenero, mentivi and uti in 
passive sense, held to be archaisms affected by M,, occur in non-genuine passages. 
Robert Kauer, Zu Donat, I, 144-154. The portions of D.’s comm. on Terence 
preserved in Cod. Par. 7899, tenth or eleventh century, imply a fuller text of D. than 
any elsewhere known. Full list of scholia. N. Briillow-Schaskolsky (Petersburg), 
Die Argeerfrage in dey vomischen Religion, 155-172. ‘The festival of the Argei is to be 
explained as a very ancient festival of the agricultural community, of which certain 
kathartic rites formed a part. It was a magical rather than a religious ceremony ; 
nicht Gétter werden um Hilfe angefleht, sondern Fetische der Naturkrafte als Mittel 
verwendet. Miszelle, Zu Fronto (S. 125, 2. 1 sqq. und 171 sq. Naber). Restorations. 


Wochenschrift fir klassische Philologie. 1911. 

4 Sept. J. Stark, Dey latente Sprachsatz Homers (Walde). A. Schulte, De rattone 
quae imtercedit inter Polybium et tabulas publicas (C. Wunderer), stimulating. Petronius, 
Bellum civile, ed. by Fl. Th. Baldwin (Nohl), thorough and sensible. A. Profumo, 
I Flavi cristiani ed i problemi della seconda persecuzione (E. Hohl). 

11 Sept. A. Debrunner, Zu den Konsonantischen io-Prasentien im Griechischen 
(A. Walde). Tituli Faleviorum ueterum linguis falisca et etrusca conscripti, ed. G. 
Herbig (A. Walde), careful and thorough. J. Trunk, De Basilio Magno sermonis Attica 
imitatove (J. Draseke). 

18 Sept. Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker, 1. 3. Aufl. (W. Nestle), needs no 
recommendation. W. Schéne, De Propertii vatione fabulas adhibendi (Fr. Pfister). 
Fr. Glaeser, Quaestiones Suetonianae (R. Helm), a sober and careful dissertation on 
the language and rhythm. Dey obergermanisch-vaetische Limes. Lief. XXXIII. 
Kastell Stockstadt, bearb. von Fr. Drexel (P. Goessler). 

25 Sept. S. Bugge, Das Verhéltnis der Etvuskey zu den Indogermanen und der 
vorgriechischen Bevolkerung Kleinasiens und Griechenlands, herausg. von A. Torp (A. 
Walde), maintains that Etruscan is of the same group as Armenian. Gwiechische 
Uvkunden des digyptischen Museums zu Kaivo, herausg. von Fr. Preisigke (M. F. W. 
Schmidt). S. Sikorski, De Aenea Gazaeo (G. Lehnert). R. Cahen, Le rythme poétique 


dans les Métamorphoses d’Ovide and Mensuva membrovum rhythmica cum metrica compavatur 
(J. Hilberg). 


2 Oct. V. Martin, Les épistvateges (A. Wiedemann), on the institutions of Egypt 
in Graeco-Roman times. H. Kalchreuter, Die pecdrns bei wnd vor Aristoteles (W. 
Nestle). E. G. Sihler, Annals of Caesar. A critical biography with a survey of the 
sources (H. Meusel), unfairly attacks Rice Holmes. J. B. Bury, Romances of chivalry 
on Greek soil (G. Wartenberg), maintains that these romances originated in the East, 
and are not imitations of Western poems. 

g Oct. M. Lambertz, Zur Doppelnamigheit in Agypten (A. Wiedemann). G. 
Hempl, The solving of an ancient riddle. The Phaistos disk. Ionic Greek before Homey 
(P. Goessler), interesting but unconvincing. E. Sittig, De Gvraecorum nominibus 
theophoris (Fr. Pfister). W. Siiss, Ethos (H. Mutschmann), studies on the older 
Greek rhetoric. 

16 Oct. W.H. Roscher, Uber Alter, Ursprung und Bedeutung der Hippokvatischen 
Schrift von den Siebenzahl (Pagel), a model of critical, historical, and philological 
labour. P. Menge, Ist Céasay dey Verfasser des Abschmittes riber Kuvios Feldzug im Afrika ? 
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II. (K. Loschhorn), maintains that the account is neither by Caesar nor Asinius 
Pollio, but by various authors. The Old Syriac Gospels, ed. by A. S. Lewis (Kahle), 
gives the text of the Sinai or Syro-Antiochene palimpsest and completes in important 
points the edition of Burkitt. 

23 Oct. U. Kahrstedt, Forschungen zuy Geschichte des ausgehenden fiinften und des 
vievten Jahrhunderts (Fr. Cauer). Guil. Dopheide, De Sophoclis arte dvamatica e fabularum 
vebus inter se discrepantibus cognoscenda (S. Mekler), fails to substantiate his point. 
O. Feyerabend, De Sevuii doctrina rhetovica et de Terentiano commento Donati (P. Wessner), 
too superficial. E, Martini, Textgeschichte dev Bibliotheke des Patviarchen Photios von 
Konstantinopel. 1, Die Handschriften, Ausgaben und Ubertragungen (F. Hirsch). 

30 Oct. J. Brause, Lauitlehve dey kvetischen Dialekte (P. Cauer). C. Proskauer, 
Das auslautende -s auf den lateinischen Inschriften (F. Gustafssen), comprehensive and 
thorough. H. Keym, De fabulis Teventi in actus diutdendis (P. Wessner). W. Thiele, 
De Seuero Alexandyo imperatore (E. Hohl). K. Honn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den 
Viten des Heliogabalus und des Seuevus Alexander 1m Corpus dey Scriptores historiae Augustae 
(E. Hohl). Kirchner’s Worterbuch der philosophischen Grundbegriffe 6 Aufl. 3. Neuarbeit. 
von C, Michaelis (W. Nestle). 

6 Nov. B. V. Head, Historia numovum. New ed. by B. V. Head assisted by 
G. F. Hill, G. Macdonald and W. Wroth (K. Regling), a work of love and faith- 
fulness. E. Nachmanson, Laute und Formen dev magnetischen Inschyiften and Bettrdge 
zuv Kenntnis dey altgviechischen Volhsspvache (P. Cauer). Sammlung dey griechischen 
Dialektinschriften, III. 2. 2. von Thera und Melos, von Fr, Blass. 4. Die stzilischen, von 
O. Hoffmann. 5. Die tonischen, von Fr. Bechtel (P. Cauer). H. Merguet, Lexikon 
zu Vergilius. Lief. 1-5 (H. Bolling). K. Woldt, De analogiae disciplina apud gram- 
maticos latinos (K. Cybulla), a solid dissertation. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. III. Band, 3 Heft. 1911. 

G. N. Hatzidakis, The Suffix -c.pos in Modern Greek; regularly used to form 
adjectives from verbs, instead of -réos which has died out, and -rés which no longer 
implies -abilis, cf. éxAexrds ‘ chosen,’ éxAéEipos ‘eligible.’ O.Lautensach, The use of the 
Aor. Mid. (as Passive) and the Aor. Pass. in Attwc Tragedy and Comedy, with full lists 
showing how the former was gradually replaced by the latter. A. Klotz, pappaxds ? 
The writer revives the theory of Photius who declared the vowel to be &; dappaxéds 
never existed, and is due to ignorance of the metre used by Hipponax, from whose 
‘ choliambs’ the examples of @ are taken ; four of these occur at the end of a line, and 
we have the express testimony of the ancients that Hipponax sometimes used an iamb 
in the sixth foot. In the two examples that remain we should scan —L_~— for 
ee all (e.@. | pappakos ax Deis) ci. | elev axkovw Aesch. Choeph. 657, for a di-iamb can 
be replaced by a choriamb in the first or second dipody. F. Solmsen, The Name of 
the Quince ; as the fruit was not indigenous in Crete (Cydonia), Alcman’s KoOvpadov is 
the earlier form, containing in its first element the genuine Asiatic name brought to 
Sparta by the Lydian immigrant; the later xvdeviov (jAov) is the result of ‘ popular 
etymology. The Latin form was cotonewm with 0o=Greek v, t=54, which indicates 
that it came to Rome through Etruria, as sporta=omvpida, gruma=yvopwv (-pa) ; 
cf. caymen, germen from can- gen-. Praesto esse, praestolan ; Solmsen regards praesto as 
a noun (pracsto—praestonis) and endeavours to meet the difficulty caused by the 
derivative praestolari where we have / and not 1; it is due to dissimilation tn=t-l, 
cf. vespertilio for vespertinio. Kretschmer explains praesto as an ablative, ‘prae isto sum,’ 
‘I am thereby, on the spot.’ G. Thiele, Spanish Place-names in Martial, an attempt to 
restore the original forms, with remarks on the general question of MSS. tradition for 
rare place-names. P. Kretschmer, raXdavrov, ’AtaAdvtn ; from the Homeric TaXavTa. 
(the only form in Homer, exc. 7éAavrov Od. 8. 393) with -vr stem like ordvra a 
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singular téAavrov was formed; we have ancient authority based on quotations from 
Hipponax and Antimachus for the -vr- declension of raAas ; the balance is then ‘ the 
bearer.’ ’AraAdvrn is the feminine of drdAavros, and means ‘ equal to,’ viz. ‘ equal to 
men ’=dvridverpa (for the omission of ‘men’ cf. ‘ equal rights for women’), and this 
is the common element in the two Atalantas of Greek legend (Boeot. d. of Schoeneus, 
Arcad. d. of Iasus); they were pre-eminently ‘a match for men,’ one in the footrace, 
the other in the chase. Kretschmer on atpordvrais=adpordvruis ‘the mature’ 
mdpras) (rpatoravrais, and kacev which he explains as =xa6’év (cf. to oud) = dpov, in 
Laconian inscriptions. E. Hasse connects pulcey with placeo, cf. fulvus, flavus ; and 
gnavus with genu, ‘ bending the knee.’ 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXIX. Band, 1, 2 Heft. 1911. 

H. Ammann, a long article (122 pages) on The position of attvibutive adjectives in Latin, 
based on a minute examination of Cicero’s letters to Atticus; the uses are carefully 
tabulated and copiously illustrated, with full explanations of the examples chosen and 
a discussion of the general psychological principles involved. L. Siitterlin, Etymologies : 
kaXos for kaAFos cognate of caluus, M. H. Germ. haele ‘slippery’; originally a work- 
man’s term in carpentry (= evéeoros) or tanning (‘ with the hair off’): vatdAov, perhaps 
an old compound of vats and ddetAw, ‘ship-money’ *ndu-gh*elom : €Xxos cogn. 
vol(c)nus. icf. ‘be’ =¢ the old imperat. of e¢s and of imperat. of eiué (Zend zdt) ; 
iaOt cédpov ‘go, be wise’: templum= temenelum a diminutive of réyevos : vOmer, vOmIs = 
dpvis *woghomis : stiva cogn. germ. stikken, orifw. K. Brugmann, Etymologies ; yata= 
ya (yh, ‘cveatvix, cogn. yevéoPar)+aia cogn. avia ‘primal mother,’ pata =pa +aia 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 857, 867: oifis comes from the interjection o¢ and fs cogn. Skt. 
(pavi-)dévati ; Attic oiftpos owes its v to oifvos and éyupés, etc.: imus (after Bronisch) 
from pronom, 7 (obroc/) =7-mw-s (instrum. case of is), cf. de-mum ; meaning (1) ‘here’ 
(2) ‘here below,’ cf. iudoxw (Elis) ‘condemn’ lit. ‘demean,’ ramrewa. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
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and gs. a year respectively (post free). 
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the Hon. Secretaries, Mr..J. H. Sleeman, The University, Sheffield, and Mr. 
M. O. B. Caspari, University College, London; or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
of the district Branches—viz., Miss M.S. Lilley, Girls’ High School, Manchester; 
Mr. R. W. Reynolds, King Edward’s School, Birmingham; Mr. K. Forbes, 


135, Chatham Street, Liverpool; and Mr. E. P. Barker, 5, Park Avenue, 


Mapperley Road, Nottingham. 
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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL 1912: 


THE BIRTHDAY OF AUGUSTUS AND THE JULIAN 
CALENDAR. 


SUETONIUS says that Augustus was born on the ninth day before the 
Kalends of October (a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct.), in the year when Cicero and 
Antonius were consuls (691 [63 B.c.]), a little before sunrise, and also that 
he was born under Capricorn.?, Mr. H. W. Garrod, in his recent edition of 
Manilius,’? maintains that the date which Suetonius gives belonged to the pre- 
Julian calendar, and corresponded with December 20 of the Julian. Remarking 
that, ‘according to our present reckonings,’ the sun enters Capricorn on 
December 22, he adds that ‘the astronomers of Cicero’s time . . . placed the 
beginnings of the sign some 7 degrees in advance of our reckonings. If, 
therefore,’ he concludes, ‘Augustus was born on Sept. 22 paulo ante solis 
exortum, Capricorn was his natal sign.’ Mr. Garrod is of course obliged to 
deal with various chronological questions; and he tells us that Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham ‘was at great pains to supply’ him ‘with the figures and 
arguments’ for the position which he has taken up, and to explain to him ‘the 
principal ancient authorities—with the interpretations of some modern critics.’ 4 
His theory rests upon the assumption that 67 days only were intercalated by 
Caesar in 708 (46 B.c.); and as I am mentioned among the modern critics, I 
may say that, in agreement with all German chronologists, I maintain that 
in that year go days were intercalated. Anyhow there is a text which to 
those who accept the evidence with which Dr. Fotheringham supplied Mr. 
Garrod® will prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that Augustus was not 
born under Capricorn or on December 20, but on September 23. 


1 Diuus Augustus, 5. 

2510... 04. 

3 Pp. 114-9. 

4 When Mr. Garrod says (p. 117) that ‘ the 
translation of pre-Julian into Julian dates in- 
volves . . . problems of immense intricacy, upon 
which no two scholars agree,’ he goes too far, 
German scholars agree—and I agree with them 
—that go days were intercalated in 708, and that 
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every recorded date between a. d, V. Kal. Apyv., 
696 (B. G., i, 6, § 4), and the commencement 
of the Julian calendar can be reduced, with a 
possible error of not more than one day, to its 
corresponding date in the Julian calendar. 

5 I make this reservation because, as I shall 
presently show, Dr. Fotheringham himself has 
since rejected the most important part of that 
evidence. But in rejecting it he is almost alone. 
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As Mr. Garrod explains, if a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct., 691, corresponded with 
the 20th of December, 63 B.c., there was only one intercalary month—the one 
which occurred in 52'—between 63 and 46: ‘between 52 and 63,’ he says, 
‘no intercalation is attested... He and Dr. Fotheringham overlooked a 
passage in Cicero which proves that between those years there was at least 
one intercalation. On the 23rd of November, 57 B.c., Cicero® wrote, ‘ the 
21st of November was a market-day’ (Ante diem X. Kal. nundinae) ; and Dion 
Cassius* says that the rst of January, 52, was a market-day. Therefore the 
number of days that elapsed from the 21st of November, 57, to the last day of 
December, 53, reckoning inclusively, was a multiple of 8. If there was no inter- 
calary month in this period, the number of days was 38+ 355+ 355+355+355> 
or 1,458, which is not a multiple of 8. If there was an intercalary month, it 
consisted of 22 days, for the intercalary month of 52 B.c. consisted of 23,° 
and the numbers alternated: in that case the required number of days was 
38+ 377+ 3554+ 355+ 355, or 1,480, which is a multiple of 8. It follows that 
Augustus was not born on the 20th of December,® or under Capricorn, but, as 
we may infer from a well-known passage in Virgil,’ under Libra. Then what 
becomes of Suetonius’s statement ? We must accept the view of G. F. Unger® 
and others, to which Mr. Garrod alludes, that Suetonius, when he said that 
Augustus was born a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct., was speaking, proleptically, in terms 
of the Julian calendar; and that he mistook a horoscope of conception for a 


horoscope of birth.® 


1 See my Ancient Britain, p. 709, n. 2. 

2A PATS. 3 Att., iv, 3, §§ 4-5. 

ex) SAF. Sik 5 Ancient Britain, p. 709, 0. 2. 

6 Cicero’s letter also disposes of the theory of 
Stoffel (Hist. de Jules César, ii, 387), that between 
57 and 52 B.c. there were two intercalary months, 
For if there were, the number of days that elapsed 
from November 21, 57, to the last day of Decem- 
ber, 53, must have been 1,504, in which case 
three successive intercalary months would have 
consisted each of 23 days. 

I do not anticipate that anyone will struggle to 
escape from the conclusion which has been drawn 
in the text from Cicero’s letter by resorting to 
the desperate and still-born suggestion of De La 
Nauze (Mém, de litt... . de l’Acad. des Inscr., 
etc., xxvi, 1752-4 [1759], p. 259); for if he does, 
he will find himself between the Devil and the 
deep sea. De La Nauze argued that the eight- 
day nundinal week belonged only to the Julian 
calendar, and that previously the week had con- 
sisted of nine days. Test this hypothesis by 
Dion’s statement that January 1, 52 B.c., wasa 
nundinal day, combined with his implied state- 
ment (xlvili, 33, § 4) that December 31, 41 B.c., 
was a nundinal day, and you will find that it will 
not work, 

De la Nauze’s suggestion was based upon a 
blunder of Macrobius (i, 16, § 34), the origin of 
which will be obvious to anyone who compares his 
statement with that of Varro (Rerum rust., ii, 1). 

7 Georg., i, 33-5. Cf. Manilius, iv, 548. Iowe 
these references to my friend, Mr, E. J. Webb. 


8 Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Philologie, cxxix, 1884, 
PP. 569-72. 

® The alternative theory is not only irrecon- 
cilable with the testimony of Cicero, of Augustus 
himself (Mon. Ancyr., § 1, with which cf. Cicero 
[A?t., xvi, 8, § 1]), and of Dion, but it does not 
even save the credit of Suetonius; for, as Mr. 
Webb remarked to me, it compels its advocates 
to assume that when Suetonius (Diuus Augustus, 
100) stated that Augustus died at the age of 76 
years all but 35 days—a statement which is 
confirmed by Dion (lvi, 30, § 5), and which 
exactly tallies with the view that Augustus was 
born on September 23 of the Julian calendar— 
he made a miscalculation of about three months 
and stultified himself. 

An attempt has, however, been made to 
explain away Suetonius’s statement of Augus- 
tus’s age by suggesting that it was based upon 
a computation of the civil years. It is true 
that after the Julian reform Cicero (A?t., xiii, 42, 
§ 2) gave the date of his own birth according to 
the unreformed calendar (cf. AZt., vii, 5, § 3); 
but if Suetonius was thinking of the civil years, he 
not only took the unreformed date for the starting- 
point of Augustus’s life and the reformed date 
for its termination, but also perverted the un- 
reformed date, reckoning a. d. VIIII. Kal. Oct. 
as equivalent to September 23, whereas it was 
equivalent in the unreformed calendar to Sep- 
tember 22. A mode of reckoning which can only 
justify itself by a self-contradictory double entendre 
is surely inadmissible. 
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But the fact that Augustus was born on the 23rd of September does not 
prove that go days were intercalated in 708. I purpose to prove it, because, 
although for German scholars it is now an article of faith, Dr. Fotheringham 
still questions it; and until it is incontrovertibly established we shall lack an 
absolutely sure base-line for chronological calculations. 

Mr. Garrod, after telling us that he consulted Dr. Fotheringham, says at 
the outset of his argument, ‘the substance of what follows belongs to him. 
But I owe it to Mr. Fotheringham to state clearly that he does not regard 
himself as committed to the position which this note takes up. But he was at 
great pains to supply me with the figures and arguments for that position.’ 
I understood this as meaning that Dr. Fotheringham was not committed to 
the position which Mr. Garrod tried to establish, namely, that Augustus was 
born on the Julian December 20. But if Dr. Fotheringham did not regard 
himself as committed even to that ‘substance’ which ‘belongs to him ’— 
even, that is to say, to the reconstruction of the calendar which appears in 
Mr. Garrod’s note—we may assume that he considered the figures and 
arguments which he supplied at least probable; for otherwise he would not 
have supplied them. 

Those who have read Mr. Garrod’s note will have observed that he—and 
therefore also Dr. Fotheringham—utilizes two statements of Dion Cassius. 
In Ancient Britain! I inferred from these statements that 90 days were inter- 
calated in 708: from the same data Dr. Fotheringham infers that only 67 days 
were then intercalated. My argument was as follows :—‘ We learn from Dion 
Cassius? that the Kalends of January, 702, was a market-day: the same 
writer says that, in order to prevent the Kalends of January, 714, from falling 
on a market-day—a coincidence which was regarded as ill-omened—a day 
was intercalated extraordinarily in 713°; and it follows that, if there had 
been no intercalation in 713, the number of days that elapsed from the Kalends 
of January, 702, to the last day of December, 713, would have been a 
multiple of 8. Now on the theory of Napoleon the Third, Le Verrier, and 
Colonel Stoffel this number would have been 4,401; on the theory that 708 
contained 445 days, 4,424. The latter number is divisible by 8: the former 
is not.’ 

Against Napoleon, Le Verrier, and Stoffel this argument is unanswerable ; 
for they agree with me and with all French and German chronologists in 
holding that in one of the first four years of the Julian calendar there was an 
intercalary day. But Dr. Fotheringham says that there was not; and accord- 
ingly he is able to make his theory square with the facts about the market- 
days. ‘The first bis-sextile year,’ says Mr. Garrod,‘ ‘was 41 B.c. At any 
rate, no previous Julian intercalation is attested ; and whatever may be made 
of Dion Cassius’s statement (48, 33, § 4) about the violation in that year of 
Caesar’s regulations, it is certain that (x) that year was what we call a Leap- 
Year; (2) it ended with a market-day. That the first year of the New 
Calendar contained a bis-sexto Kal. Mart. is in itself unlikely.’ 

S Pp. 713-4- Cu bd bel dey YB SExiviligns3 oid: 1 Tee Bary 
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That the first year of the New Calendar contained a bis-sexto Kal. Mart. is 
more than unlikely.1. But a ‘ previous Julian intercalation ’—previous to 713— 
‘is attested’ indirectly, and a great deal may and must be made of Dion’s 
statement. That ‘no previous intercalation’ is directly attested proves nothing; 
for very few intercalations are directly attested.2 Why should we expect to 
find that intercalations, which were normal, were regularly mentioned by 
historians? Listen to Dion. He says that the intercalation of 713 was made 
‘contrary to the regulations’ (wapa ta Kxaeornxora). ‘Contrary to the 
regulations ’ must mean either contrary to the regulations framed by Caesar or 
contrary to the regulations erroneously attributed to Caesar by the pontiffs, 
that is to say, contrary to the triennial cycle which, as all students of 
chronology know, they themselves followed for thirty-six years. Dion unques- 
tionably meant the former; for immediately after saying that a day was 
extraordinarily intercalated in 713, he adds that ‘ of course an intercalary day 
was [afterwards] in turn omitted, im order that the calendar might be brought into 
harmony with Caesar’s intentions’ (kal SHrov Sti [pépa ewBorpos] avOudnpéln 
ats, b7rws 0 Xpovos KaTa TA TH Kaicaps TH Tpotépw SdEavta cupBH). Caesar, 
then, according to Dion, had not intended that there should be an intercalation 
in 713; and if there was no intercalation in any of the four previous years, it 
follows that he had intended that there should be no intercalation in the first 
five years. Surely this is out of the question. And if anyone should argue, 
as he might reasonably do, that Dion copied an authority who shared the 
misconception of the pontiffs, it would still remain incredible that the pontiffs, 
who intercalated too often, had intended to allow the first five years to pass 


without an intercalation.4 


1 See Ancient Britain, pp. 716-7. 

2 Livy, as far as I know, only mentions three,— 
those of 189 B.C. (xxxvii, 59, § 1), 170 (xliii, 11, 
§ 13), and 167 (xlv, 44, § 3). 

3 Holzapfel argues, in the face of Dion’s state- 
ment, that Caesar intended to make his first 
intercalation in 713; for he supposes that the 
Caesarian cycle did not begin until after the 
Terminalia of 709, that is to say, the sixth day 
before the Kalends of March; but he holds that 
the pontiffs, misunderstanding Caesar’s regula- 
tions, made the first intercalation in 712, See 
Ancient Britain, pp. 717-23. 

Solinus says (Collect. rerum memorabilium, 1, 
45-6) that ‘whereas it had been enjoined that 
they [the pontiffs] should intercalate one day in 
the fourth year, and this ordinance ought to have 
been carried out on the completion of the fourth 
year ... they intercalated at the beginning of 
the fourth year, not at the end’ (nam cum prae- 
ceptum esset anno quarto ut intercalarent unum diem, 
et oportevet confecto quarto anno id obseruari . . 
illi incipiente quarto intercalarunt, non desinente), If 
by ‘the completion of the fourth year’ Solinus 
meant the fourth year of the Julian calendar, 
that is to say, 712, and if he had good authority 


for his statement, then Caesar intended that the 
first intercalation should take place in 713, after 
the error which needed correction had amounted 
to one whole day. But observe the looseness 
and inconsistency with which Solinus expresses 
himself. Immediately after saying that the inter- 
calation ought to have taken place ‘ in the fourth 
year,’ he says that it ought to have taken place 
‘on the completion of the fourth year.’ To 
state the facts correctly required extraordinary 
precision and nicety of expression; and this 
requirement he failed to satisfy. His meaning 
may have been that in whatever year the first 
intercalation took place, the second ought to 
have taken place four years later, and so on. 
This interpretation (though my argument is 
independent of it) is corroborated by the passage 
in Dion Cassius, to which Dr. Fotheringham 
refers, But the natural meaning of Solinus’s 
words—with which compare Macrobius, i, 14, 
§§ 6, 13—seems to be that Caesar intended to 
make his first intercalation in 713, and that the 
pontiffs made it in 712, Anyhow he evidently 
means that an intercalation took place in one of 
the four years that preceded 713. 
4 See Ancient Britain, pp. 718-9. 
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But there is another point to mark. There is no evidence that 41 B.c. 
(713) was a ‘ bis-sextile’ year. Dion does not say so. He only says that a 
day was intercalated extraordinarily in that year, to prevent the following 
Kalends of January from falling on a nundinal day. The intercalation may, for 
aught that we know, have been made in December ; and unless it was made in 
February, 41 B.C. was not a bis-sextile year. If it was not, the first five years 
of the calendar, on Dr. Fotheringham’s theory, actually did pass without one 
bis-sextile day. Finally, Macrobius and Solinus both testify that an inter- 
calation took place within the first four years. 

Elsewhere? I have tried to prove that the first intercalation was in 712. 
But for my present purpose all that matters is to prove that it was in one of 
the four years, 709, 710, 711, 712; and that, I submit, has been proved.? If 
so, go days were intercalated in 708. 

Here this article might have ended if Dr. Fotheringham had adhered 
to the position which he took up when he inspired Mr. Garrod’s note. At that 
time, like all other chronologists except B. M. Lersch, he accepted the 
evidence of the recorded nundinal days as a basis of computation. But after I 
had pointed out to him that that evidence demolished the theory that Augustus 
was born on the 2oth of December he revised his opinion. Following Lersch, 
who, however, only expressed a doubt,’ he now throws the evidence overboard ; 
and he has authorized metosayso.®° Ifheisright, all the labour that has been 
spent in fixing the chronology of the later Republic is futile; and we had 
better confess ignorance. The text on which Lersch relied is in Dion 
Cassius, Ix, 24, § 7. Narrating the events of 798 (A.D. 45), Dion says, 
‘The nundinae also were transferred to another day on account of some 
religious festival—a thing which often happened on other occasions’ (al 
THY ayopay THY dia TOV évvéa Hpepav ayouervnv és ETépav Huépav tepav TWoV 
évexa peTeéOecav. Kal TovTo pev Kal dddoTE ToAAdKIS éyéveto). Lersch, I 
suppose, infers that the regular sequence of the nundinal weeks was not 
unbroken, and therefore that no conclusion can be drawn from the relevant 
statements of Cicero and Dion. But what does Dion really say? Only that 
‘the nundinae were transferred to another day.’ An exactly similar transference 
is recorded, as we have seen, by Dion himself of the nundinae that ought to 
have fallen on January 1, 714. The market-day in question was transferred to 
December 31, 713. But this transference was effected without disturbing the 
regular sequence of the weeks. It did not imply that the week in question 
was only seven days long, whereas it ought to have been eight: it was effected 
simply by intercalating an extraordinary day in 713; and to compensate for 
this intercalation, a day was omitted in 714. Doubtless a similar principle 
of intercalation and compensatory omission was adopted in the reign of 


A See p. 76, n. 3. 5 Dr. Fotheringham’s words are: ‘ I have aban- 

2 Ancient Britain, pp. 714-26. doned the nundinal reckoning, and I now endorse 

8 Further proof is given in Ancient Britain, Lersch’s doubt about the continuity of this 
pp. 712-3. reckoning.’ 


4 Einleitung in die Chronologie, i, 1889, p. 75. 
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Claudius. Unless the sequence was disturbed between 57 and 4o B.c., the 
arguments that have been based upon the nundinal reckoning hold good. 
But there is no evidence that the sequence was ever disturbed; and such a 
disturbance is almost inconceivable.!| Who can believe that a time-honoured 
institution, which was as deeply rooted in Italian life as the week is in ours, 
would have been arbitrarily thrown out of gear, when the alleged object could 
be gained, without offending anyone, by the usual process of intercalation ? 
How would the announcement have been made known all over the countryside 
that this or that market-day was to be postponed? The orthodox view, in the 
instances in which we can test it, is in perfect harmony with the statements of 
Cicero and Dion. Weare therefore entitled to presume that the sequence was 
perpetual. On the assumption that it was disturbed, the figures might indeed 
be forced into agreement with the statements of the two writers, but only by 
desperate juggling. Of course anyone who chose to assert that the number of 
days that elapsed from the 21st of November, 57, to the last day of December, 
53, may have been 1458, not 1480, could infer that the nundinal reckoning may 
not have been continuous; but such an assertion would not be helpful. In 
the other case we should have to suppose that 4424 days (or, according to Mr. 
Garrod’s theory, 4,400), which contained 553 (or 550) regular eight-day weeks, 
actually contained, say, 546 (or 543) eight-day weeks and 8 seven-day weeks, 
or to make some equally improbable assumption: in other words, we should 
have to assume that the number of instances in which a seven-day or a nine- 
day week occurred was precisely that which would be necessary to make the 
total number of days harmonize with the statements of the authorities. It 
might, indeed, be said that so often as a nundinal week consisted of only seven 
days the next would consist of nine days; but if so, the statements of Dion and 
Cicero would obviously remain available as evidence for the reconstruction of 
the calendar. The mere fact that provision was made by intercalation for shifting 
the nundinae of January 1, 714, to December 31, 713, proves that the nundinal 
sequence was absolute and perpetual. Let any one study the calendars printed 
in the second edition of the first volume of the Corpus (pp. 205-79, with 
which cf. 287), and his doubts, if he has any, will vanish. It is as certain 


1 J have not been able to see the second edition 
(1899), to which Dr. Fotheringham refers, of 
Lersch’s work: it is not in the British Museum, 
and neither it nor the first edition is mentioned 
in Bursian’s Jahresdericht. 

I have heard the remark (traceable to Lersch ?) 
that Cicero’s words, Ante diem X nundinae: contio 
biduo nulla (see p. 74, supra) suggest that the 
nundinal reckoning was not continuous. Why, 
I cannot understand. No doubt Cicero implies 
that, as a rule, contiones were not held on market- 
days. But can any instances be given of contiones 
held on days which in the ordinary course would 
have been market-days, and if so, should we be 
justified in concluding that they were not market- 
days, and therefore that the nundinal reckoning 
was disturbed? I know of only one instance,— 


that of a market-day on which a contio was held 
(Att., i, 14, § 1). It would seem, then, that the 
rule was not invariable (see Th. Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, i, 1887, p. 199, N. 3; iii, I, pp. 372-3; 
and P. Huvelin, Essai hist. sur le droit des marchés, 
etc., 1897, pp. 90-2). Besides, there is evidence 
that it had no effect upon the nundinal reckoning. 
Caesar is said to have enacted that no contio 
should be summoned on a nundinal day (Macro- 
bius, i, 16, § 29); and all the extant calendars, in 
which the nundinal succession is absolutely con- 


tinuous, belong to the period between 31 B.c. . 


and A.D. 46. 

2 There is a third instance if I am right in 
believing that the Lepidianus tumultus, of which 
Macrobius speaks (i, 13, § 17) occurred in 43 B.c. 
See Ancient Britain, pp. 719-21. 
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as mathematics that the eight-day weeks ran on through the years in unbroken 
succession. 

In order to make the conclusion that go days were intercalated in 708 
absolutely impregnable, I pass on to consider it in the light of Caesar’s First 
Commentary. 

If go days were intercalated in 708, a. d. V. Kal. Apr., 696—the day which 
the Helvetii fixed ‘for the general muster on the banks of the Rhéne’!— 
corresponded with March 24 or March 25,? 58 B.c.: indeed Stoffel, who holds 
that only 67 days were intercalated in 708, himself adopts this conclusion, 
because he wrongly reckons an intercalary month in 54 as well as in 56 B.c.® 
The only alternative dates are April 16 (or 17) and May g, which was adopted 
by De La Nauze,* but which is obviously impossible, even if only 67 days were 
intercalated in 708, unless there was only one intercalary month between 
58 and 46 B.c.; and this assumption has been disproved. New moon occurred 
on the afternoon of March 24.° It has been remarked that the Celts were 
unwilling, from superstitious motives, to begin a great enterprise under a 
waning moon, and that the moon was invisible before March 25 or 26; but it 
would be difficult to twist this superstition into an argument against the 
received chronology. The Helvetii had not arranged to start ona. d. V. Kal. 
Apr., but to arrive at their place of muster. Even if they had not had to 
reckon with Caesar, they could not have started before the following day at 
the very earliest, when the moon was a day old,—a waxing, not a waning 
moon. Even if it was not visible before March 26, we need not suppose that 
they intended to move before that day; and as the next new moons fell on 
April 23 and on May 22, the start, if it had occurred on either of the alter- 
native dates, would have been made under a waning moon.® 

Unger,’ who identifies a. d. V. Kal. Apr. with March 25, nevertheless 
assumes that the object of the Helvetii in taking with them three months’ 
provisions® was to have enough to last till the harvest, and accordingly he 
thinks that the harvest was likely to begin towards the end of June. I do not 
suppose that in Saintonge, whither they were going,® harvest ever occurs so 
early; but the date seems to me irrelevant. I believe that the Helvetii took 
provisions for three months because they expected that the journey would last 
three months; and to take more would have increased the difficulty of trans- 


1 B. G., i, 6, § 4. 

2 See Ancient Britain, pp. 707, 709-10. 

3 See p. 74, n. 6, supra, 

4 Mém. de litt... . de l'Acad. des Inscyr., etc., 
XXVi, 1752-4 (1759), P. 249. 

5 My calculation is confirmed by F. K. Gin- 
zel’s Handbuch dey mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie, ii, 1911, pp. 272, 545. 

6 De la Nauze (op. cit., p. 249) implies that the 
vernal equinox would not have been favourable 
for the emigration. Perhaps it is unnecessary to 
notice such an objection. The Usipetes and 
Tencteri migrated into Gaul, with the wagons 
which housed them, in the depth of winter 
(B.G., iv, 1, §1; 4,873 14, § 4); the Bellovaci 


with five other tribes assembled and marched, 
accompanied by ‘a great multitude of wagons’ 
(ib., viii, 14, § 2), in the depth of winter (tempore 
anni difficillimo [ib., 6, § 1]) ; several other instances 
are to be found in the Commentaries ; and Stone- 
wall Jackson moved troops with numerous 
wagons in January, 1862, along ‘ mountain roads,’ 
which were ‘little more than sheets of ice’ 
(Stonewall Jackson, by Col. G. F. R. Henderson, 
i, 1898, p. 235). Surely, then, the Helvetii might 
reasonably expect that the 24th of March would 
not be too early. 

7 Neue Jahrbicher fir Philologie, etc., cxxix, 
1884, p. 578. 


8568 Gie 1315; 9135 2016s, 10,7912 
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port. If they were strong enough to take possession of Saintonge, they could 
seize the granaries; and Caesar’s narrative shows that they took what they 
wanted on the march.! They could not foretell the date of the harvest ;* but 
they might expect to be able to reap soon after they arrived. 

There is one sentence in Caesar’s narrative which alone proves that the 
received chronology is right. After he had crossed the Saéne and while he 
was following the Helvetii he began to be anxious about supplies. The Aedui 
had failed to provide him with the corn which they had promised; and he ‘ was 
unable to use the grain which he had brought up the Saéne in barges, because 
the Helvetii had struck off from that river and he was unwilling to move away 
from them.’ He speaks not only of corn but also of grass: ‘not only was the 
standing corn unripe, but there was not even a sufficient supply of fodder’ (non 
modo frumenta in agris matura non evant, sed ne pabult quidem satis 
magna copia suppetebat.)? These words seem to me to prove that the 
time of which he was speaking could not have been later than the earlier part 
of June, and therefore that we must identify a. d. V. Kal. Apr. with March 24 
or 25. For after the Ides of April he had left Geneva to fetch reinforcements 
from Cisalpine Gaul: these troops had to march from Aquileia to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, and to beat off several attacks while they were crossing the 
Alps; after they reached the neighbourhood of Lyons four or five days passed 
before Caesar began to follow the Helvetii; and as two of the five legions were 
newly recruited we can allow little less than 55 days for these movements, even 
if we suppose that the troops marched considerably faster than Napoleon III. 
and his adviser, Colonel Stoffel, believed. Napoleon allowed 6 days for the 
journey from Geneva to Aquileia of the couriers who, as he assumes, were to 
give orders for the troops to assemble, and 8 days for the assemblage: he 
estimated the rate of marching at 24 or 25 kilometres a day, and allowed 
6 days’ rest in 46.4 I am willing, for the sake of argument, to assume that the 
recruits had received orders before Caesar left Italy to be ready to assemble 
along the road, so as to join the veteran legions on their march from Aquileia, 
and accordingly to reduce the period of 8 days to 1. Iam also willing to allow 
that the troops may have marched 27 kilometres a day, which for unseasoned 
soldiers would have been very good travelling,® and 24 during the 7 days in 
which they had to repel attacks. Caesar himself could hardly have travelled 
from Geneva to Italy in less than the 6 days which Napoleon allowed the couriers. 
The 60 days which Napoleon allowed for the time that elapsed between 
Caesar’s departure from Geneva and his arrival at Lyons would thus be 
reduced to 50.6 Caesar could not have left Geneva until 3 or 4 days after 


1 B.G.. Lis 15,94. 

2 In 1868 and again in 1896 the English harvest 
‘was early in July!’ See Whitaker's Almanack, 
1897, P- 597- 

3 B.G., i, 16, §§ 1-4. 

4 Hist. de Jules César, ii, 57 n. 2, 95. 

5 See Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, 1911, p. 635. 

6 Actually, in order to make this reduction, 
we should have to assume that the troops 


marched more than 27 kilometres a day. The 
route which Napoleon traced for Caesar’s march 
was partly wrong. Ocelum (B.G., i, 10, § 5) was 
not, as he supposed, Usseau, but hard by Avig- 
liana, in the valley of the Dora Riparia (Caesar’s 
Conquest of Gaul, 1911, pp. 430-2); and Caesar 
did not march to Lyons by way of Grenoble, 
but past Embrun and Chorges (7b., pp. 615-6),— 
a longer distance, 


Seis 
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the Ides of April... According to the received chronology, the Ides of April 
corresponded with April 9 of the Julian calendar. Thus Caesar would have 
arrived at Lyons on June1r; and the period of 15 days in which he was 
anxious about supplies would have begun on June 6. Considering that ‘there 
was not even a sufficient supply of fodder,’ it could not have been later than 
June 13,—the date which Napoleon adopts.? But if a. d. V. Kal. Apr. corre- 
sponded with April 16, the beginning of the period of 15 days would have to be 
advanced by 23 days,—to June 29 or July 6. To bring it back even to 
June 13, we should be driven to assume that the legions marched from 
Aquileia to Lyons at a rate which is utterly incredible.? Caesar’s narrative of 
the operations of 58 B.c. can therefore only be explained on the orthodox 
theory,—that a. d. V. Kal. Apr. corresponded with March 24 or 25 of the 
Julian calendar.* 

My general conclusions are these. The evidence of the nundinal days 
must be accepted ; and if it is accepted, there is no escape from the inference 
that Augustus was born, not on the Julian zoth of December, but on the 
Julian 23rd of September. Even if the nundinal evidence were to be rejected, 
it would still be impossible to identify a. d. V. Kal. Apr. with May g, and 
therefore impossible to justify the theory that Augustus was born on 
December 20. If the nundinal evidence is accepted, it follows that go days 


were intercalated in 708 (46 B.c.). Our base-line remains unblurred. 


T. RicE HOLMES. 


1 B.G., i, 7, § 6; 10, § 3. Napoleon omitted 
to take account of the time which elapsed between 
the Ides of April, when Caesar forbade the 
Helvetii to pass through the Roman Province, 
and the day when he started for Italy to fetch 
reinforcements, 

2 See the preceding note. 

3 More than 1,000 kilometres in 27 days. 
Deducting the 7 days in which they had to 
repel attacks, and therefore could hardly have 


covered more than 24 kilometres a day, they 
would have been obliged to march more than 
840 kilometres in 20 days, or 42 kilometres a day, 
even if we allow not a single day for rest ! 

4 B.G., v, 23, §§ 2-5 point to the same con- 
clusion. In Ancient Britain (pp. 712-3) I showed 
that this passage, compared with Cicero, Att., 
iv, 18, § 5, and Q./r., iii, 3, § 1, cannot be explaine 
unless go days were intercalated in 708. 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL POEMS OF 
GEORGE OP PIsipi 


(i.) EvEN after the masterly studies of Leo Sternbach following on the 
paper by Hilberg! there are still some small points to be noted on the historical 
poems of George of Pisidia. In what follows I have, of course, presupposed a 
knowledge of Sternbach’s work which has happily rendered superfluous the 
new text which he was to have edited for Methuen’s Series of Byzantine 
Texts. 


Exp. Pers. Acr. 1 73-75. 
TwAny é& avayKns* ov yap IraTo Ypovou 
deiEavtos avdpias Te Kal ppovncews 


a \ lal \ > 4 
Kal TOV VV avTAls KOLVOV OiKNTNPLOD. 


Homer in his poems had divided the active and the contemplative virtues, 
attributing them to different personalities : and necessarily so, says George, for 
the reason given above. Quercius has, however, misunderstood the poet, for 
he translates: ‘Non enim attigit quod postea tempus edocuit fortitudini et 
prudentiae cognatisque uirtutibus commune esse domicilium.’ This is to turn 
a compliment into a platitude; the meaning is that Homer had not lived to 
see a day which had produced a man—the Emperor Heraclius—who in his 
single person was the home of all the virtues—in whom thought and action 
had alike found their perfect expression. 


ibid. 152. "Edee yap nwav Tov cuvyyopov Aoryov 


a iol / 
TAVTWOS Tapelvar THS SLKNS KLVOUMEVNS. 


So the common text. But V. and M. read tyr, and this Sternbacc 
(Rozprawy, etc., p. 226, cf. p. 161 n.") accepts as = Heraclius. But even this is, 
I think, unsatisfactory. George has previously been describing the sacred 
picture of Christ which Heraclius took with him when starting on his first 
Persian campaign—the (1. 40) 

Loppiy 
a xelpes odK Eyparpay aXN’ ev eixove 
o TavTa poppav Kal SiaTAadTT@V Aoyos 
avev ypadns poppocw (accent thus, not pepdocuy 
as in Migne) ws advev omopas 
KUnoW AUTOS... 


1 Isidor Hilberg: ‘ Textkritische Beitrage zu 1-62, XIV (1892), pp. 51-68. Id: Rozprawy 
Georgios Pisides,’ Wiener Studien IX (1887), pp. Akademii Umiejetnosci. Wydziat filologiczny. 


207-222. LeoSternbach: ‘ Georgii PisidaeCar- Serya II, Tom xv, Krakow, 1900, pp. 365. 
mina Inedita,’ Wieney Studien XIII (1891), pp. 
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he proceeds (1. 50) : 
TOUT@ TeETTOLOM@S TO Oeoypadwo TUT @ 
Ociav arrapyny TV ayéver cipyacw 
and then follow the lines cited above. We should read : 
eer yap Uutv Tov cuvyyopov Aoyov 
TAVTMS Tapelvar THS OiKNS KLVOUpEV NS. 


In the great trial of right between the rival empires which was just 
beginning the Christian Emperor needed the Holy Word to be his Advocate. 


ibid. 226. For éxxomyjy read éyxomnv, which, despite the authority of 
M. and V., Sternbach approves in Exp. Pers. Acr. II 8, as there read by p and 
Bekker (see Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., p. 201 n.§). 

Exp. Pers. Acr. 11 92-97. Quercius in his Latin translation has lost the 
point of this passage: the contrast lies between raiés amravOpéros Bias of 
v. 92 and tais avdyxais tals aveyxAntos of v.96. It is with armed violence 
that the tyrant sets at naught the laws: it is by the blameless compulsion of 
George’s untranslateable d:AdvOpw7os Bia that the true sovereign tempers with 
mercy the harshness of the strict letter of the law. 


ibid. 138 sqq. Kal cuppayévtav THY oTpaTevpaToV bev 
, Shey oe \ \ e7 ACS / 
Eigos pev aomis cal Eibn Tas aoridas 
@OovY Biaiois TavTAaYoD cUyKpovapact, 
I4I. Kal pecTa TOAAOY aipaTov Ta Padcyava 
0 oXNMATLA MOS THS TéexVNS edELKVUE, 
Kal TavtTa ppikta Kal PoBos Kal cbyxvats 


144. Kal mpos hovous cvyvevars aipdtwy diva. 


These lines describe peaceful military manceuvres. To me line 141 
seems extraordinarily harsh in conjunction with 1. 144, even if it can be made 
to render any sense at all. The repeated xaié of lines 143 and 144 has caught 
the eye of the scribe. Line 141 should read: 


OS METTA TOAKOY AiuaTav TA hacyava 
and a full stop should be placed after cuvyxpotopace. 


ibid. 181. I have, says George, already told 
@S ovdev NueANaAsS, AAA Kal ypapav 
Tots cols oTpaTnyois TavTaXoU TO cvphepov 
Hpaptes ovoeyv, elmrep ev Seovte ye 


/ \ 2A t 
TO GOL TAPACTAV evbéws ovvéedpapev . 


The lines describe the preparations of Heraclius for the first cam- 
paign. They are thus punctuated in the Bonn edition, and are translated, 
‘praenuntiaui . . . te nihil neglexisse; sed etiam praescribens tuis ubique 
ducibus quod conduceret neutiquam aberrasti: si quid enim factu opus fuit 
promptum ac paratum illico tibi succurrit.’ This is, I think, wrong. Place a 
colon after ovdév, a comma after ye, and translate eizrep, etc. ‘Although help 
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came late and our need was sore, yet the forces under thy command sped 
swiftly to the meeting-place.’ 


ibid. 185. Read évredOev Huds od trapadrrovew pofo. (metri causa). 


ibid. 232. A Saracen serving on the Persian side has been captured by 


Heraclius and, freed by him, changes his allegiance and joins the Roman 
forces. 


ToAAny b€ OdtTov THY évadrraynv BrérroVv 
avTiatpodiy éxpie THY TwTHplav. 
cf. Her. I. 127. evtorpiav &evEe rhv atorpiav, Her. 11. 224. eyes d€ Tiyay THY 
Kadnv atipiay, and esp. Exp. Pers. III. 292. éxpwwev eivar tHv hvynv cwrnpiav. 


So read here: cwTnpiav Expive THY avTLcTpopHD. 


ibid. 242-3. Sternbach’s conjecture (Rozprawy, etc., p. 167 n.5) &erorrov is 
unnecessary, but perhaps we should read npeOicpévav (1. 243) in place of 
npeOta pévnv. 

ibid. 257. cvvTopas 0 BadpBapos 

Tas elaBoras Katéaxe THs 0600 POdcas. 

Read ouytovws: a favourite word of George of Pisidia (cf. Exp. Pers. 1171, 
II 154, Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., p. 214). The occupation of the passes was 
indeed so complete that Heraclius could only continue his march by means of 
a stratagem.! 

Exp. Pers. 111 27. Read mpooxarérpeyev (metri causa). 


ibid. 35. érntev avtod ctv bo8@ Ta TaypaTa. 


Sternbach (Rozprawy, etc., p. 10) is probably right in conjecturing avrod : 
but may avtov here be an adverb ? 


ibid. 76. play yap 7 Tpéxovea TavTaxov Six 
TOUS GAAOPUAOUS Ov TrAaPHKEY Hwepav. 
Read tots dddodptAos. I take the meaning to be: ‘Justice did not 
concede to the barbarians the respite of a single day.’ 


ibid. 143. ép@ d€ macav Tod cxomod TH aitiavy. ‘I will relate in full 
the origin of the Persian plot.’ Since George has just said (1. 137) 
TAH OV TpornKer TVYKAAUAL TO AOYO 
TO Iepovxovy kadXNUpP pa THS Tavoupyias 
it is tempting to propose tod oxorov (cf. Plato, Legg. 864c oxéros used with 


amary in the sense of ‘deceit’). But probably oxomds in George has the 
meaning of ‘ plot’ or ‘artifice.’ Cf. Exp. Pers. II 274: 


oUT® oTpaTHnyaV Kal copny TAATTOUpYiay 
povos KaTopOots Kal codny vrdKpiow, 
Kal TOUTO “aANOV TOV oKOTTOU TO TroLKiNOV 
\ 4 A ? 4 iz 
Tovs BapBdpous évixev eis pabvpiav. 
1 Cf, N.H. Baynes: ‘The First Campaign of Heraclius against Persia,’ E.H.R. xix. (1904), 
Pp. 694-702. 
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ibid. 189. Thy éexroyny dé cod oTpaTOD TUVAappocas 


Read tov otpatov: the accepted reading makes the whole passage 
unintelligible. 


mf é ; 
ibid. 229. érrel 50€ KaUTOUS Eldev eTTONMEVOUS 
\ f / b Vf / 
Kal ovvToves TimTovTas ATKXETO POBO K.T.r. 


Read cvvtoyws: the Persians were not ‘falling with a will,’ but sorely 
against their inclinations. 


ibid. 281 etc. Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., p. 23, writes of these lines: 
‘“Theophanes falso ad Persarum tentoria transtulit.’ I cannot help feeling 
that Theophanes understood his author better than the modern critic (cf. 
i xix | re04|,, p. 702 n.*), 


ibid. p. 297. Retain the MS. reading. Sternbach’s (Rozprawy, etc., p. 23) 
“Pwpaiw Eider is unnecessary. In face of De Bell. Auar. 39 tod 5é ‘Papaiwr 
Kpatous, the BdpBapov Eidos of Exp. Pers. I] 112, De Bell. Auar. 332 is 
insufficient to justify emendation. 


ibid. 349. vov yap Ta llepo@y ths wAaYNS proTHpLa 

YULVa TpPOELcLY* PTL THS KeXpUpLLEVNS 

vdpas trap’ avTois 7) ToAuKéehados TAAYN 

éva Trpotetvew aévot Tov avyéva 

ov viv Brérrovtes eiodyav (edd. MSS. have eis dyar : 
rightly. Cf. Sternbach Rozprawy, etc., p. 
109 n?) Oavydlopev 

“Hpaxr€os tuyovta Kal cecwopévor. 

oluar O€ KavTOY aiypdrwTor ev TAXEL 

des SeOévta Tov Opaxovta Xooponv 

el wn AGBoe Tis THY Sixnv broiay 

as eltrep tpiv €xd007 Tas akias 

NdO01 TapeOwv év Bpaxel Timmptas. 

A passage of very great difficulty. The interpretation given to it by 
Quercius, and the only one known to me, is as follows: ‘ Hic alludit ad 
Seuerianorum haeresim quae tot turbas excitauit in Oriente et Heraclio 
imperante adhuc uigebat. Idcirco autem dicit esse detecta mysteria iniquitatis 
quod Heraclius . . . hoc primo in Oriente itinere aperte deprehendit errores 
circa religionem inter Christianos disseminari a Persis ut Romani inter se 
dissentientes nouum Heraclio facesserent negotium et Romanorum imperium 
non tantum externis quam internis premeretur incommodis. ... Multiplex 
error uel hydra erat haeresis Manetis quae ex Persarum deliramentis orta et 
late propagata uarios uidit aspectus sub Manete primum ipso, deinde sub 
Eutyche, demum sub Seuero et aliis innumeris eorundem asseclis. At nunc 
Pisida hanc hydram unam tantum ait protendere ceruicem, scilicet errorem 
Monophysitarum, Chosroa uires et animum suppeditante. vv. 353 sqq.: hinc 
uidetur posse coniici Heraclium in Armenia degentem cum aliquo doctore 
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Monophysita coram Pisida disputasse; ac praeterea Pisidam dicere se mirari 
hoc hydrae collum non esse exsectum postquam in Herculem id est Heraclium 
inciderat. Hunc autem doctorem fuisse Paulum Seuerianum quocum Hera- 
clius disputauit in partibus Armeniae.. . 

Despite the extreme ingenuity of this explanation it must, I think, be 
rejected. The passage comes at the end of a poem celebrating the military 
triumph of the first campaign, and contains no other references to religious 
differences amongst the Christians themselves. We must seek a simpler 
solution. The hidden hydra is only another name for the dpdxcwy of v. 356 
and of the Carmina Inedita II 21-22, Wiener Studien XIII, 1891, p. 5, or the 
Gorgon of Heraclhiad II 81 and 89g, and all=Chosroes. This is proved by the 
parallel passage Heracl. I 67-92, where the poet adjures his readers to admire 
the conqueror of Persia Tov xocpoptotnv “Hpaxréa who (vv. 74-75) 


alibi probabimus.’ 


> ~ \ / \ / 
avetre Tov Spdxovta Tov pLaipovoy 


kadetrev Vdpav pupravyevoy BraBnv. 


% ToAuKéhanros Ady is thus the whole false system of Persia (cf. parallels in 
note!). The single neck which the hydra dares to put forth is then Sahrbaraz, 
whose defeat is the subject of the poem: though discomfited, he is not 
destroyed.” But with line 357 there are further difficulties—ei x) AaBow Tis 
thy Siknv browiav. Quercius’ note is ‘ TH dixny subaudi xara,’ but, as Stern- 
bach remarks (Rozprawy, etc., p. 114 n.'), George, had he meant this, would 
have written évéicws or eixétas. Sternbach conjectures tH déens, and considers 
that the poet is expressing his fear that the appeal of Chosroes to the clemency 
of Heraclius may be only too successful (cf. Exp. Pers. II 217 sqq.). I think 
that the error lies rather in tvowiay, and, as at least showing my conception of 
the poet’s meaning, would suggest adrovpyiav*—such explanatory accusatives 
occur in George of Pisidia (or ? avtoupyia)—followed by a fullstop. ‘I think 
that we shall soon see even Chosroes himself a prisoner and in chains, that is 
unless some other anticipates us and wreaks his vengeance on him with his 
own hand. If only ultimately Chosroes is delivered up to you (the Emperor) 
my wish is that albeit hard bestead (é€v Bpayet) he may yet escape such 
ed. de Boor, of the sacred fire 7 m\dvyn Trav 


av@paxwy which is from a lost verse of George of 
Pisidia. 


1 Cf, Exp. Pers. I 21 sqq., Exp. Pers. IT 239 
sqq.: kai Tatra wév oo. (Heraclius) cwdpdirws 
émpdrrero |T@ dé orparyy~ THs TAdYys TavayTia K.T.D. 


Exp. Pers. III 9 of Heraclius: kai PoiBos uty 
eioeBhs mpoépxerar | wavras Kkabalpwy é€x KaBapatov 
Aéyou | ToO Aoklov dé rods Spovs BdedUTTeTa | TA 
oTpeBrd pevywv THs tAdvys aiviypara in a contrast 
with the Persian faith. Exp. Pers. III 138, 
speaking of ré Ilepotxov xéhuupa Tis mavoupylas, 
George writes oldev yap avrov’s i dtddoKados 
awrdvn | kal ouppaxodyras deuxview dyvdpovas, | To 
aivtTpopov yap THs KaKxoupylas eos | del rap’ avrots 
eis véuov peOlorara. And Exp. Pers. III 439 of 
the children of Heraclius when praying xelpas 
véportes evoeBus Hrrwuevas | éoradudvas dé pos To 
Ajupa THs tAdvys. Further cf. Theophanes 308°, 


? Though this was absolutely true, I cannot 
help feeling that in a panegyric of a successful 
Emperor, when the poet laureate proceeds to 
prophesy the fall of Chosroes himself as well as 
Sahrbaraz, this line is to say the least somewhat 
infelicitous, and I am tempted to suggest 

“Hpaxdéos ruxévtes kal ceowopeévor, 
Now that they are safe the citizens can afford 
to wonder at the danger from which they have 
escaped. 

3 Used by George, Exp. Pers. 1199. For the 
poet's use of words formed from compounds’ of 
épyov cf. Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., pp. 238-9. 


; 
. 
: 
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punishment however well deserved.’ The victim must fall not at the hand of 
a private citizen, but by the might of the Emperor. 


De Bello Auarico v. 3. Perhaps ypadou for ypader. 


ibid. 43. The earlier history of the troubles on the Danube has been 
written by others. 
daois edevEe TupTapépTaV 0 Ypovos 
THY TOV PlacavTwy acparos UrrowWiav. 
acdaras with édeEe: in pedestrian prose=‘ who possessed through being 
contemporaries an accurate judgment in regard to events which are now 
past. (For George’s use of trowia cf. Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., pp. 114-5.) 


ibid. v. 60. The vocos of civil disorder. 
ToAAas érroies THY pep@v Svatpécecs (inter- 
necine conflict of the demes) 
Kat Tois éavTols aipacw mepuppévov 


er \ an a / >? / 
dXOY TO THpa TOLs TrovaLs EBoOoKeETO. 


This use of éavtois is awkward: perhaps read éavr@y: this would be 
rendered easier by the foregoing Tay pepav. 


ibid. 149. TeOecuévoy: read TeOe:pévnv. 
ibid. 184. Read waow rapyvers x.7.d. 


ibid. 202. Slav, Hun, Scyth, Bulgar and Persian in alliance against 

Constantinople 
THY éavTav HElLovY atLoTiav 
éxew Kal’ Huav wictw nKpiBoperny. 

‘Suamque ipsorum uolebant infidelitatem haberi a nobis loco fidei per- 
spectissimae’ is the Latin translation. , A misunderstanding ; it rather means 
‘they demanded of each other that their own ill-faith should turn as against 
us to mutual loyalty scrupulously observed.’ 


ibid. 229. tocovTos, read TocovTovs. 
ibid. 245. Read etyev cat’ éyOpav x.T.r. 


ibid. 250. Keep the MS. reading: Hilberg’s retpaeth repidpomoy is 
wrong: the tpeis érav mepidpouos are the years 623-4-5. Heraclius began his 
second campaign against Persia in 623. 


ibid. 338. Read rodro 57 d0&ns yapu K.7.X. 
ibid. 343. Read é&epavrucev Adyors. 
ibid. 344. Read 


cuvéctpepév Te cuvANABov TH BapBapo 
, Tes % / / 
yvepas évotrAous Kal TeAnypévous NOyous, 


and correct the Latin translation. ovA\aSov=‘ acting in concert with.’ 
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Heraclias 1 11. Bod Aadet: perhaps Bo7. 
144. Read TUPWOLS AUTHY AVTAVELNEV HALOU | 


148. OUK pkKEer dy ToL TPOS TUpaVVOUS al wayat 
a € \ > / / 
ods 7 Tavarkns eEeTopOnce Kpicus 
Oarrov Aoyic pod Kal ayeddov TpeTNS TUYNS 
el mép Tis EoTe Kal TUpavvidos TUYN. 


I do not understand the meaning of wpe rn tuxn: is it possible that we 
should read wpétn tUyns (for mpaTos with a genitive cf. L. and S. mpdrepos 
Blac 


Heraclias II 62. 
/ / n / ie 
TovT@ OéXovTEs TO LEyioT@ TPaypaTL 
/ / / ¢€ / 
puneny cuvarpat cvppepovTas 1) TONS 
ypadhovow hyiv TH KaTwOev eiKoVt 
el THY dvw yap ddrov elxes Cwypaddov. 


I suggest : ypddovow tyiv (=the Emperor) tay catwder eixova, 
eis THY dvw yap adXov exes Cwypaddor. 


94. Kat 6) Kat’ avThns avTtBdrXovtes BéXos K.T.r. 


Read avtiBddXovtas. Without emendation the passage is unintelligible. 
I have endeavoured to justify this emendation at length in a paper on the date 
of the Avar surprise which will shortly appear in the Byzantimsche Zettschrrft. 


\ \ \ a / 2 ee 
108 sqq. kal 6n TO Tpaypa oxnpatiCov émrAdcw 
cavTov Tapacyxelv ToOls TPO aoTEWS TOTFOLS 
ovX WS TL TEPTTVOY, Kal wadLoTA TOU YpdvOU 


YELL@VOS OVTOS, EvTropety ELOrcpEvOUS. 


V. has po doteos: does this point to to’s mpoactioss tomos (cf. Soph. 
Fr. 647)? Sternbach conjectures e/Occpévos: wrongly I think: read efOcopévors : 
one leaves the capital for pleasure in the summer and not in the winter. 


205 sqq.- kal TrAacTOV! avrois oxnMaToUpynaas poBov 
(povov yap avdTos oddé BapBdpav Oéres 
> \ Qe’ Lee 9! ? 4 1 \ / 
el pn Kal’ avtav éexotracowTo' Ta Eidn) 
OTHTAS TE TOAAAS pHnYaVas TOV Opyavev ... 
and generally beleaguering the town 


amavtas évdov elres éx povov PoBov. 


I think in line 205 we should read dovov. Heraclius wanted to produce 
veal fear by a simulated intention to massacre the inhabitants. The ydp of 206 
explains rAacrov and oynuatoupynaas. 


1 rhasrov € conj. \Sternbach, Rozprawy, etc., p. 21 n.4 Cf. Exp, Pers. II 262, Her. II 108, 
éxomdo. € conj. Sternbach zbid., p. 246. 
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(ii.) I should be much interested if any student could furnish any clue as 
to the @vordos immos worshipped in Persia, Exp. Pers. I 24, or as to the 
significance of the reference to the Celtic Rhine in Exp. Pers. I 41. 


Two other notes may find a place here: 

(iii.) Suidas sub uoc. ‘Hpd«devos writes (ed. Bernhardy, Halle, etc., 1853) 
.. . kal Kovotartivoy viov ab’tod mapackevaber trratedoar ‘Hpdxretov Te Tov amo 
Maprtivns Kaicapa tpoxeipiferas. tmuPdpevos 6é€ advoOaveiv év Tots eis 
Ta "Hpva traratios Suétpi8e. Kal cvvayayov o trapyos Kal cvbevEas wAola ert 
Tov TropOmov Tov Kadoupévov LTevod SiéBH KATA TAS aKTAS TOD KaXOUpPEéVOU KOATTOU 
PDevdarias kal da THs yehvpas THs BapuBvocov Totapod eis THY TOAD EeloneL. 
bdép@ Oé Tov Biov KaTacTpéder. 

As to this return of the Emperor Heraclius from Syria we have full 
information in Nicephorus, pp. 25-26 (ed. de Boor, Leipsic, 1880), but what is 
the meaning of the obscure 7ru@opevos 8 arrofaveiv in the extract of Suidas? 
We may, I think, gain some help from Glycas: in his history of the reign of 
Basil I (Glycas, p. 550, Bonn ed.) we find the following interesting paragraph :— 

TOANA Mev odV Kal aAXNa KaLvoupynoas O BactXrevos Kal Kivotepvav amexaOnpé 
Twa iv 0 Bacireds “Hpdkrevos améxwoe Kirov avtny Tomoas NaYavov. TOUTO 
dé érroince kal év Talis ovaats evTOs TOV TaXaTiov TH Te pds THs Mavvavpas Kal 
TH petakv "lovotiviavod Kal Tob Aavoaxod. 6 yap “Hpdxdewos Tapa XTepavou Tod 
hirocdpov THY yéverw avTod ToAUTpaypovHcavTos palav as é€EF UOaTos avTov 
avayKn TéedevTaY TAS TOV KIVOTEPYOV @S ElpnTaL TPOTYoaELs éToinoED. 

It is doubtless to this prophecy of Stephanus that Suidas refers.1 A 
mention of this philosopher is to be found in the Chronicle of Agapius, the text 
of which is for the period of Heraclius as yet unedited. Baron von Rosen, 
however, published in 1884 large extracts in a Russian translation in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Public Enlightenment, and in this we read? that ‘At that 
time (=628-629 A.D.) among the philosophers Stephan became famous: he 
was an Egypto-Alexandrian sage and the disciple of A-r-s4-d-r-sa the philoso- 
pher and of Theodore the philosopher in Constantinople.’ These passages 
add a little to our knowledge of the remarkable man who ‘ingrauescente 
barbarie postremus ueterum scholae mathematicae Alexandrinae famam sus- 
tentauit.’ $ 

(iv.) Theophylactus Simocatta, when describing the division of the Roman 
forces by Philippicus in the spring of 587 A.D., writes (II 10.6) according to the best 
MS. = Vaticanus Graec. 977 (see the preface to de Boor’s edition, Leipsic, 1887, 


pp. vi sqq.) :—édiSou 6 orpatnyos Tas pev Sv0 poipas THs “Papaixhs maons Suvapews 


1 Stephanus, it is recorded, ventured on a 
prophecy, which events falsified, as to the dura- 
tion of the Mohammedan power. As to this 
cf. Cedrenus I, p. 717. 7, and H. Usener: De 
Stephano Alexandrino Commentatio, Bonn, 1880, 
pp. 8 sqq. 

2 Baron von Rosen: ‘ Zamyetki o Lyetopisi 
Agapiya Manbidzhskago,’ Zhurnal Ministerstva 
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Narodnago Prosvyeshcheniya, part ccxxxi., 1884, 
February, pp. 47-75; and on Agapius cf. A. 
Vasiliev: ‘Agapy, Manbidzhsky Khristiansky 
arabsky Istorik X. Vyeka,’ Vizantuisky Vremmenik 
XI. (1904), pp. 574-587. 

3 Usener, op. cit., p. 3. Cf. K. Krumbacher : 
Geschichte dev byzantinischen Littevatuy, 2nd ed., 
Munich, 1897, pp. 430, 614, 621. 


G 
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Hpakveiw (the father of the Emperor) . . . tov 6€ &tepov arobacpov Beodapo 
T® Tov (sine accentu) paBdnva xal ’Avdpea x.t.rX. De Boor’s critical note is 
as follows: 76 'ABSnv@ vulg. Té ’Adnv@ B. [=I1. Bekker, Bonn ed., 1834]. 
Legerit Theophyl. in fonte suo @eddwpos o éx Tod ‘Pd Béd.05 opu@pevos uel simile 
quid (cf. Joh. Epiphan. F.H.G. iv. 274, Miller) et rovpdBdcos nomen oppidi 
esse falso crediderit ’ (De Boor, p. 89). Bury, in his History of the Later Roman 
Empire (London, 1889), II p. 108 n.!, adopts this suggestion and adds: ‘ It is 
even possible that tov may be due to a dittography of r@.’ But I think that 
neither Theophylactus nor the scribe of V. was in error: TovpaSdnves in 
fact=‘of Tur-‘Abdin,’ the well-known district about Mount Izala, and we 
should keep the MS. reading and should emend Joh. Epiphan., loc. cit., into 
TovpaBd.0s. For the literature on the Tur-‘Abdin cf. H. Gelzer, Georgii Cyprit 
Descriptio Orbis Roman, Leipsic, 1890, p. 157, and Max von Berchem and 
J. Strzygowski’s Amida, containing ‘The Churches and Monasteries of the 
Tur Abdin,’ by Gertrude Lowthian Bell, Heidelberg, rgro. 
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JHE CHELTENHAM MS. OF PAULUS’ EPITOME OF 
{athe yd EAL heey 


In the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham there is a MS. of the Epitome 
which Professor Thewrewk was unable to use for his edition. No one who 
knows the difficulties which attend the study of MSS. in this Library will 
blame him for the omission. The Phillippsianus has the form usual in codices 
of the Epitome (the form probably of Paulus’ autograph original), a quarto 
volume with two columns to the page, and with each article occupying a 
separate paragraph and beginning with a fairly large initial letter. It was 
written by Ellinger (Abbot of the Monastery of St. Quirinus at Tegernsee, 
between ro1g and 1056), during his previous stay at Altaich, as is shown by 
the subscription in capital letters which stands at the end of the whole volume, 
(fol. 103°): Abbas indignus ego Ellinger peccator istam glosam scripsi dum 
essem in Altahensi monasterio Deo sanctoque Quirino. Rogo vos omnes in ea 
legentes ut oretis pro me. The writer has made a cipher entry (with substitu- 
tion for the vowels of their following consonants) in the top margin at the 
beginning of his transcription of the Epitome (fol. 32"): Fllknghr scrlpsmt 
nstbm glqscm (the q is used for 0, because p has already appeared in the entry), 
‘Ellinger scripsit istam glosam.’ Fuller details of the contents of the volume 
will be found in Schenkl’s list of the Cheltenham MSS. in vol. ii. part 1. of his 
Bibliotheca Patrum latinorum Britannica (Vienna, 1892). The Tegernsee 
binding is admirably preserved. 

To show the quality of the text I give a collation of it with the opening 
and closing pages of Thewrewk’s edition : 

p- 1, 1. 3 dom. re. om., 19 poematis, 22 non usquequaue. 2, 3 qui, 14 tributa tr., 
17 appellatur qu. africis, 21 honerata, 25 remidiis (vel remigiis supvascr.), 29 ignita int. 
accipiunt, 34 faciosi. 93, 1 axes dii, 2 una ex ana, 4 uulturus, 5 salaria, 6 compone- 
bantur in, 10 stipis, 12 app.]dictum, 15 sive]uel, 19 praeliamu* (om. tela) man. 1, 
29 voc. |dictum, 30 dic. sc., 34 -batur ev -bantur, 36 tyberius au.atyberio. 4, 15 circa, 
16 dicebantur, 19 latitudine, 22 oaliso, 23 excrescit ex accrescit, 27 id alios, 31 astu, 
5, 2 nus, 5 tacitate, 8 annos ded., 13 Annus nostri annum illi, 14 triennon (on ex corr.). 
17 et ceteros, 19 aliter, 27 senatu sunt, 35 diminutiue. 6,2 Alterta alteruta, 6 cam- 
pania (-a ex corv.), 7 pristina alicriorum, 8 staba, 16 anchedellin, 19 Anacreon, 23 Anti- 
pacmenta ualuare anteis, 27 dicebatur, 31 orin, 36 ali, 37 aufum. 7, 14 aestimarunt, 
15 andramin, 17 Androare, 21 -tus est man. 2 1m vas., 24. Acieris, 26 aplustria, 34 agonus, 
36 egonus egonensis, 37 Agonum. 8, 1 fuerit om. (post locus add. man. 2), 8 capix, 
16 ardeuium Gr. ingnare ex, 18 adepito, 20 quicquam ex quicquid, 21 ancylon, 
22-23 prope adducantur quae angulis, 24 uicine, 26 charchesiis, 35 adfatim dixit. 
9, 1 solarium ex -lea- ammata, 2 ad man. 2:*d man. 1, 17 Attin, 23 habitat th., 
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30 positam, 32 aeonion voc. denique aed, 35 tutor, 37 quia. 10,2 dictum, 7 collec- 
tam, 9 atrii, 14 ayos, 23 uiris, 27 uideari, 28 uocata dictum, 32 Auillas, 35 quam om. 
est av. 11, 3 Assciscere, 4 Adscriptii, 5 ascensos, 19 funditur, 22 apud arbitrium, 
28 erga, 32 quod. 12, 8 successorem ex successione, 10 manet man. 1, 16 fiebant om., 
17 ali. vet., 18 adsideant, 29 ab Amb. nov. lemma, 31 am om., 32 quae om., 34 animo 
ante in, 36 fuit quae su. 18, 6 dicuntur urb, 8 am, ha., 1o’amplexus om. man. I, II eo 
om., 19 vig. cen., 23 actionem, 30 nibo, 31 alpheus p. Al., 33 ita om. 14, 6 atrocia 
dicunt, 7 crudia, 8 trese, 9 dicebant ant. artem, 12 constant, 14 dicti sunt, 16 italia, 
17 Ab olees pro illis man. 1, non gem. li., 19 est eo quod, 27id est sig., 28 saecula (per 
compend.), 30 quidem. 

560, (cap. ult.) 12 conuersatione, 16 iouestis, 19 in qua urbe, 22 ut]in, 27 quae 
om., 31 Vespate, 32 non a] na (4.¢. nam) il. min., 33 sed qui offerunt. 561, 3 uispillo, 
5 appellantur, 11 proborum, 13 quod wt vid., 18 a om., 21 Veterinam ex etrinam, 
23 qu. ueterinam uelut ueterinam, 25 partu, 28 Vitiligo, 29 sine, 33 sed... disiuncta 
om. 568, 6 vilin, 7 Vibrissae, 9 Vibrisse crippare, 10 cantando facitum, 12 qui ad 
bo. te om. 565, 2 homines ex hominibus, 7 medium, 11 militiam ex miliam. 567, 
1 appellabantur ex -batur, 4 Verg- ex Virg-, 7 Veruncent ex -cet dimouerint, 8 amen- 
tiora aver., 9 uertissent. 569, I inmani, 3 va. et va. om., 6 intelegerunt. 6571, 
3 aceruitatis, 5 Voluoli, 6 diuersas ex diuer, 11 Gr. dol, 15 Veruat. 577, 1 Vallefit, 
2 quod quo pro per., 3 om., 7 priuatis, g fustus. 578, 4 uires, 7 pop.|propter (per 
compend.), 8 Vis, 9 suo] fi ex fu (fuo?), 10 uulturnalem uocant, 12 uedeouem, 14 potius, 
17 aspersos Cu. app. post vivido, 19 Verberitate est om., 21 propios ipse, 22 uouendi 
ex mouendi, 28 mutatam, 29 mutuabantur ex -tab-, 31 cred. om., 32 et ni nobis om. 


So Ellinger in his Altaich days was a careless copyist, substituting dico for 
appello, and the like, and often omitting words. He has altered* the sequence 
of the L-, M-, N-, O- lemmas in order to give these sections a still more 
strictly alphabetical order than Paulus had given them. And he has the 
economical habit, which must have puzzled his transcribers, of utilizing a blank 
space at the end of a lemma for ‘ overflow’ words of even the third or fourth 
following line. From a comparison of the collation given above with my 
apparatus criticus in the forthcoming Teubner edition it will be seen that the 
Cheltenham MS. is closely connected with one at Munich (No. 14734), 
assigned to ‘saec. x-xi,’ and formerly belonging to the monastery of St. 
Emmeran at Ratisbon. Neither MS. is transcribed from the other. Both 
must come from a common parent; and the Ratisbon scribe was more 
conscientious than Ellinger. The only part, therefore, that the Cheltenham 
MS. can play in the restoration of Paulus’ text is to serve as a check on the 
readings of the Munich MS. Where it does not confirm them, we may usually 
be sure that they did not stand in the parent codex. Thus feriantur (61, 16) 
loses its claim to be a traditional reading, for the Cheltenham MS. has 
ferantur. 

The Festus MS. in this Library (No. 3369) was sold to a bookseller some 
time ago. Its present home is unknown. 


W. M. LINnpDsAY. 


1 That he did this himself at the moment of here and there—e.g., after the NI- and NO- 
transcription is shown from the blank spaces left _ portions. 


CHALKIDIKE. 


THE following quotations will show what is thought about the origin and 
extension of the name Chalkidike and the work of Euboean Chalkis in those 
parts :— 

‘The barren islands of Sciathus and Peparethus were the bridge from 
Euboea to the coast of Macedonia, which, between the rivers Axius and 
Strymon, runs out into a huge three-pronged promontory. Here Chalcis 
planted so many towns that the whole promontory was named Chalcidice.’! 

‘The whole peninsula was called Chalkidike, and the Greeks in it were 
comprised under the name of the Thracian Chalkidians.’ 2 

Some passages of Herodotus and Thucydides led me to suspect that 
Chalkis took but a minor part, if any, in the colonization of this region; that 
the area of the Chalkidians of Thrace was comparatively small; that the name 
% XaXxKidixyn was confined to this area; and that these Chalkidians were not 
colonists from the cities of southern Greece, but, like their neighbours the 
Bottiaioi,a tribe. Further enquiry, though it has strengthened these suspicions, 
has not established them beyond doubt ; but it seems to me worth while to set 
out the evidence, in the hope that others may throw light on a question of some 
importance for the history of Greece. At least I may expect that in future 
‘ Chalkidike ’ and ‘ Chalkidians’ will be used with care. 

My grounds of suspicion are these : 

(1) The chief towns of the eastern coast of the main peninsula, Aineia on 
its western coast, the chief towns on the western prong, and the only town 
known to have been purely Greek on the eastern prong, were not derived from 
Chalkis; the rest of the eastern prong was held by barbarians dwelling in small 
towns, with only a slight Chalkidic element; and part of the main peninsula, 
including Spartolos and until 479 Olynthos, was held by Bottiaioi. 

(2) Whereas Thucydides names the mother-towns of six or seven colonies 
in the peninsula, and of several others in its neighbourhood, to Chalkis he 
assigns not one. Diodoros is the first author who expressly calls any town in 
these parts a colony of Chalkis, and his statement may be due to a misunder- 
standing of Thucydides. Apart from a loose phrase in Polybios, no author 
before Strabo ascribes to Chalkis any large colonization in the peninsula; and 
the testimony of Strabo is refuted by itself. 


1 J. B. Bury Hist. of Greece ch, 2, § 2. Beloch Gr. Gesch. i. p. 189; E. Meyer Gesch. d. 
2G. Busolt Gr. Gesch. I?. p. 453. Cf. J.  Alterthums II. § 299. 
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(3) In no passage of any author, to the best of my knowledge, is it neces- 
sary, and in some it is not even possible, to give to Chalkidike or Chalkidians 
the wide extent supposed. 

(4) Whereas drovxias in general are city-states, politically independent 
(apart from the hegemony or empire of a stronger power), in Herodotus and 
Thucydides 7d Xadxidexov yévos or of ert Opdens Xad«idhs are found acting 
together as if they were a tribe. 

(5) dzrovxias were usually considerable towns, too large for the need of a 
Euvoixices such as some of the Chalkidians voluntarily underwent in 432. 

(6) drovxos and their territories are generally called after the names of the 
several dzrotxiat, not after the name of the mother-town.! 


Herodotus. 


After the battle of Salamis, Artabazos escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont, 
and on his way back into Greece he found that the men of Poteidaia ‘ and the 
others who inhabit Pallene’ had rebelled. Besides Poteidaia he besieged 
Olynthos, which was then in the hands of Bottiaioi, on the suspicion that it 
wished to join in the revolt. He took it, and put it under the charge of 
Kritobulos of Torone and the Chalkidic tribe ; ‘and that is how the Chalkidians 
got Olynthos’ (vill. 127). Poteidaia, with help from the other inhabitants of 
Pallene, held out. 

Does 7@ Xadrxidcx@ yéver here include any inhabitants of Pallene? If so, 
Artabazos besieged a town on suspicion of the wish to revolt, and handed it 
over to a people, some of whose members had already put the wish into act: 
which is absurd. Thus ‘the Chalkidic tribe’ as a distinctive term covers less 
than the whole peninsula: the western prong, if nothing else, is outside its 
scope. 

The rest of the evidence from Herodotus is not so clear. In vii. 122-3 
we read that Xerxes received orpatijv from Assa, Piloros, Singos, and Sarte ; 
véas Te Kal otpatinv from Torone, Galepsos, Sermyle, Mekyberna, and Olynthos, 
towns of Sithonie, and from Poteidaia, Aphytis, Nee-polis, Aige, Therambos, 
Skione, Mende, and Sane, the towns of Pallene; otpatinv from Lipaxos, 
Kombreia, Haisa,? Gigonos, Kampsa, Smila, and Aineia, the towns adjoining 
Pallene that border on the Thermaic Gulf, whose country ‘is still called 
Krossaie to this day.’ In vii. 185 Herodotus reckons up the European forces 
which had accrued to Xerxes when he reached Thermopylai. Ships and their 
crews, he says, were furnished by ‘the Greeks from Thrace and the islands 
adjacent to Thrace’; land forces (7refod) by ‘ Thracians, Paiones, Eordoi, Bot- 
tiaioi, the Chalkidic tribe, Brygoi, Pieres, Macedonians, Perrhaiboi, Enienes, 
Dolopes, Magnetes, and as many as dwell on the seaboard of Thrace.’ Com- 
parison of the two passages suggests that he distinguished more or less clearly 


1 Of coursea particular colony (e.g. Sicilian Meg- 2 Await MSS. 
ara) may itself be named after the mother-town. 
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between the Chalkidic tribe and the thirteen towns which he specifies in the 
earlier passage as providing ships as well as troops. Of these thirteen we 
have seen that eight, the towns of Pallene, lay outside the scope of the Chalkidic 
tribe; and a ninth, Olynthos, belonged at that time not to Chalkidians, but to 
Bottiaioi. On the other hand there is nothing to shew that Herodotus excluded 
Assa, Piloros, Singos, and Sarte, or the seven towns of his Krossaie, from the 
scope of ‘ the Chalkidic tribe.’ 

With regard to one town, Torone, the evidence of Herodotus is ambiguous. 
From the passage of the eighth book, taken alone, we should suppose that it 
belonged to ‘the Chalkidic tribe’; from the passages of the seventh, that it 
did not. 


Xarxvojs and » Xarxvdexn in Thucydides. 


On the eve of the Peloponnesian war Perdikkas, king of Macedon, made 
overtures to Sparta and Corinth, and rofs éwt Opaxns Xarkidevor cal Bortiaioss, 
whose country adjoined his own (i. 57). In 432 Poteidaia revolted from 
Athens peta Xadxidéov xa Bottiatwv, and Perdikkas urged the Chalkidians! 
to abandon and dismantle their towns by the sea and remove to Olynthos, 
making that their one strong town. To those who thus quitted their homes 
he gave leave to cultivate some land of his in Mygdonia, near lake Bolbe, as 
long as the war with Athens should last (1. 58). 

This leave, and a later passage, enable us to fix roughly the furthest limit 
to which these Chalkidians may have extended towards the north. Among the 
possessions of the Macedonian kings was ‘what is called Mygdonia, beyond 
the Axios and as far as the Strymon,’ whence they had expelled the Edones 
(ii. 99. 4). These Chalkidians, then, cannot have extended north of the latitude 
of lake Bolbe. 

It is clear from the story of the siege of Poteidaia (and from the tribute- 
lists) that these Chalkidian rebels lay altogether outside Pallene, the western 
prong. Further, they did not include Sermylia, which warded off their attack 
(i. 65). Other places which they did not include were Torone, on the middle 
prong ; the towns of Akte, the eastern prong ; and Akanthos and Stagiros,? on 
the east coast of the main peninsula: for none of these towns revolted from 
Athens before Brasidas came. Eilon, a colony of Mende, of unknown site,? is 
the only other town in the peninsula which appears as hostile to Athens before 
the arrival of Brasidas (iv. 7). The language of Thucydides does not suggest 
that he included it among these Chalkidians. 

Olynthos, the headquarters of these Chalkidians, lay about sixty stades 
from Poteidaia (i. 63. 2). Another place which Thucydides assigns to 7 
Xarx«idvKyH is Arnai, which lay a short day’s march from the neighbourhood 


1 BE, Meyer G. d. A. iv. § 536: ‘Die Chalki- * Aineia, on the west coast, may be added from 
dier und Bottiaeer .. . gaben ... ihre kleinen the quota-lists. I omit Argilos as lying north of 
Ortschaften auf, rissen ihre Mauern nieder, und the latitude of Bolbe. 
siedelten nach Olynth zusammen.’ But Thucy- 3 It is not the same as the Eion by the mouth 


dides confines this dvolxiis to Chalkidians, and of the Strymon. 
to rds éri Paddooy modes. 
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of Bormiskos (iv. 103). The site of Stolos or Skolos, which may have revolted 
at this time,’ and which is reckoned among ‘the Chalkidians’ by Stephanos 
of Byzantion,? is not precisely known. Strepsa,? which lay north of Poteidaia, 
on or near the west coast, is not known to have been Chalkidic. Spartolos, 
the only town which Thucydides expressly assigns to the Bottiaioi, seems to 
have been within easy reach of Olynthos (il. 79. 4). A district which seems 
not to have belonged to these Chalkidians is 7 Kpovaols yf xadXoupévn, probably 
in the northern part of the west coast.* 

Though precise delimitation is impossible, it appears that, in order to 
arrive at the area of these Chalkidian rebels, we must subtract from the whole 
peninsula two of its prongs and at least part of the third, much of its eastern 
coast, room for the Bottiaioi, and part of the western coast.® 

To this area Thucydides applies the name 7 Xadx«iduxyn. Of his five uses 
of % Xadxidvxy as a noun, in two this limited meaning is necessary (i. 65. 2, 
ii. IOI. 5), in twomore it is preferable (ii. 70. 4, iv. 79. 1), and in the fifth there 
is nothing against it (iv. 103. I). 

When Brasidas came in 424, these towns seceded from Athens: Akanthos, 
Stagiros, Argilos, Amphipolis; Galepsos and Oisyme in the eastern Pieria ; 
most of the towns of Akte, but not Sane or Dion; Torone; Skione and 
Mende. Except the one case of Torone, there is nothing in Thucydides’ 
language to suggest that he included any of these towns under the name 
Xanrx«dhs either before or after revolt; on the contrary, certain phrases seem to 
distinguish these new rebels from the old (iv. 84. 2, iv. 124. I). 

As Brasidas deals with each place, Thucydides tells us something of its 
origin or population. Akanthos, Stagiros, Argilos, together with Sane, he 
describes as colonies of Andros, Amphipolis as a colony of Athens, Galepsos 
and Oisyme of Thasos, Mende of Eretria. In the case of Skione, he reports 
the inhabitants’ story that they were descended from Pellene in Achaia. To 
the towns of Akte other than Sane he assigns a mixed population of barbarians, 
with only ‘some slight Chalkidic element’ (iv. 10g).® 

Before the coming of Brasidas the opponents of Athens in the peninsula, 
apart from Poteidaia, Eion, and Strepsa, are described as Xandxkidfs Kal 
Bortiaio::7 after his coming, if a general term is wanted for all his local 
adherents, ot él Opaxns Evppyayo (e.g. iv. 102. I) or of Evppaxor (iv. Tog. 1) 
is used. So far, it looks as if Xadx«.d#s5 were not an extensible term. 

But, whereas the other Greek towns® with which Brasidas dealt are 
expressly denoted as colonies of certain mother-towns (“Axav@ov tnv ’Avdpiov 
arotxiay and the like), Torone is described as Topévny thy Xad«idixnv 
(iv. 110. 1); and when Brasidas summons the Athenian garrison to withdraw 


1 See pi tos. 6 Herodotus too seems to imply that Sane was 
2 See appendix ii. the only Greek town in Akte (vii. 22). 

3 Thue, i. 61. 4 (ex coniectura). 7 Once, however, we find oi éwi Opdkns dgeo- 
4 See appendix iii. TOres, with of Xadx:d#s in loose apposition to it 


5 Compare appendix vi., and J. Steup, Thu- (iv. 79. 2). 
kydideische Studien, i. p. 46. 8 Skione is an exception of a sort, 
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from the Lekythos, an outlying part of the town, it is on the ground that the 
Lekythos belongs to ‘ Chalkidians’ or ‘ the Chalkidians’ (iv. 114. 1). Torone, 
then, would seem to be Chalkidic in a sense in which the other rebels of 
424-3 are not. 

Brasidas had been sent north at the request of Perdikkas and the rebels 
of 432, at a time when things were going well for Athens in the south. The 
Chalkidians thought that they would be the next enemy to be assailed by 
Athens, ‘and at the same time their neighbour towns which had not revolted 
were secretly seconding the invitation’: cal dua ai mrAnowWxXwpoL TOAELS aVTOV 
al ovk adeotnkviar Evverrfryov Kpipa (iv. 79.2). Is the genitive av’Tay possessive 
(partitive) or similar to the genitive with éyyvs or mAnoiov? Does the phrase 
mean ‘their towns in the neighbourhood’ or ‘the towns in their neighbour- 
hood’? Neither the usage of Greek’ nor the subsequent narrative enables us 
to decide. Of the towns which joined him, Torone alone appears as in any 
sense Chalkidic; the rest were colonies of towns other than Chalkis. How 
many of them joined in the secret invitation which preceded and prompted the 
despatch of Brasidas, we cannot say. In the cases of Akanthos, Stagiros, 
Argilos, and Amphipolis, his actual proximity, in the later cases his first 
successes (iv. 108. 3), may have set intrigue on foot.’ 


The speech of Hermokrates at Kamarina remarks an inconsistency in the 
conduct of Athens: she holds Chalkis in slavery, yet poses as the saviour of the 
colonies of Chalkis in the west (vi. 76. 2, cf. 84.3). ~If Torone was a colony of 
Chalkis, Brasidas at Torone had an opportunity to make a similar point, but 
omits to make it, at least in Thucydides’ brief report of his speech (iv. 114). 
A little later Brasidas is guilty of a sin of commission. When Kleon came 
against Amphipolis, Brasidas made a speech to his whole army (v. 8. 5), which 
included some Chalkidians(v. 6.4, 10.9). He first addresses his Peloponnesian 
troops, reminding them that they are Dorians, and are to fight against Ionians, 
At the end of the speech he turns to the 
rest of his forces, and bids them remember all that hangs on the issue of the 
fight. Now, if the Chalkidians among his hearers were derived in the main 
from Chalkis, they would count as IJonians. Then what of the Dorian’s tact? 
This is a small matter, perhaps, but it may add its tittle to the heap. 


whom it is their custom to beat. 


Some terms of the peace of Nikias (v. 18) imply things which Thucydides’ 
narrative omits. 


1 In the former case compare Hdt. ix. 15 rovs 
mpocxwpous Tav ’Acwriwy, ‘those of the dwellers 
by the Asopos who were near’; Plut. Fabius 2 
Thy mpdcoxov THs Iradlas, probably ‘ the adjacent 
part of Italy.’ In the latter case compare 
Aristoph. Wasps 393 Tov cavrod mAnotdxwpov ; St. 
Luke iii. 3 riv replxwpov Tod ‘lopddvov; Plut. de 
def. ovac. 21 Doddvpous Tos Avkiwy mpogolkovs, ‘S. 
the neighbours of the L.’ 

2 My own impression is that the genitive is 
possessive, and that the reference is to Torone 
and Sermylia, and possibly also to Stolos, Meky- 


berna, Singe, and others (¢.g. Assera, Piloros, 
Sarte). Torone and Stolos were Chalkidic ; and 
Sermylia, Mekyberna, Singe, may have been 
Chalkidic for all that we know. These towns 
may suffice for anyone who cares to see to the 
bottom of the joke in Knights 237-8. Such in- 
vitations would be unofficial, and chiefly from 
the opponents of democracy (compare the division 
of parties in Akanthos, iv. 84. 2): those who 
invited Brasidas to Torone were ‘a few men’ 
(iv. 110. 1), For Sermylia see below, p. 98. 
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(r) In the same class as Torone, which Athens had lost and regained, and 
Skione, which she was closely blockading, appears Sermylia, which has been 
mentioned only as under Athenian control in 432 or 431 (i. 65. 2). We must 
suppose that a revolt of Sermylia, actual or intended, had been crushed. 


(2) MyxuBepvaious sé kal Yavaiovs Kal Luyyaiouvs oixely Tas modes Tas 
éavTov, cabdtrep ’OrvvO.01 Kat ’AxdvOvo1. Mekyberna and Singe have not been 
mentioned before; Sane had held fast to Athens in spite of Brasidas (iv. 109. 5). 
This clause has been taken as meant to safeguard the three towns from the 
ambitions of their neighbours. Perhaps Mekyberna and Singe, as well as 
Sane, had been loyal or at least submissive to Athens. This would contract 
still further the area of the rebellion of 432. 


(3) Besides Sane, no other town of Akte is named in the peace. Later in 
421, Ovocoyv tHhv &v TH ”“AOw? ’AntH Ais cidov ’AOnvaiwy odtcav Evppayov 
(v. 35. 1). While Dion stood loyal to Athens in 424-3, Thyssos, it seems, had 
gone over to Brasidas (iv. 109); but if this text is right it was now an ally 
of Athens once more. Capture of one ally by another is strange but not 
incredible, and it may have been the protests or threats of Athens that caused 
Dion to secede to the Chalkidians in 417 (v. 82. 1). 

The peace recognizes the independence, except for tribute, of Argilos, 
Stagiros, Akanthos, Skolos, Olynthos, and Spartolos. Of these six towns, 
three are colonies of Andros, one is Bottic, two are Chalkidic. In subsequent 
diplomacy, of éwt @padxns Xadrxid#s make an alliance with Argos (v. 31. 6). A 
little later (v. 38) come abortive negotiations for a compact between Boeotia, 
Corinth, Megara, and ‘the envoys from Thrace,’ doubtless those who had 
arranged the alliance with Argos. In 418 the Spartans intrigued with 
Perdikkas; and with ‘the Chalkidians’ they renewed their old oaths and 
made new (v. 80. 2). In the yesudv of 416-5, when Athens made war on 
Perdikkas, Sparta invited Xadxidéas todvs él Opaxns to aid him, but they, 
having dey7mepos orrovdai with Athens, declined (vi. 7. 4). 

The Chalkidians of all this diplomacy are to be understood in a narrow 
sense, like the Chalkidic rebels of 432. That some towns of the Bottiaioi 
made their own terms with Athens independently, we know from an inscrip- 
tion. Nor did these Chalkidians include Poteidaia, Mende, Skione, Torone, 


and Sermylia, which were under Athenian control ; they did not at first include © 


Mekyberna or Dion; and presumably they did not include Sane or Singe.t As 
far as we know, Olynthos was their only important town. 


In the spring of 415 Nikias, opposing the project of an attack upon 
Syracuse, reminds the Athenians that ‘ Xad«vdijs of ért Opdxns, who have been 
so many years in revolt from us, are still unsubdued, and certain other places 


1 Mekyberna, though it had an Athenian slight variations, év ry “A@m Xadx.d9#s Poppo, 
garrison, was captured by the Olynthiansin the Kirchhoff. 
following xeuuwy (Vv. 39. I). 3 CIA iv. (1) p. 142; Busolt Gy. Gesch. III., 
2 Or ’Adwldi. év ty” AOw Acxrndins MSS., with pp. _ 1172. 
4 See above. 
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on the mainland are wavering in their obedience’ (vi. 10. 5). Odd as it is? 
that Nikias should not mention Amphipolis, I see no reason to think that ‘the 
Chalkidians’ here include that city; and éry tocatra suits the seventeen 
years since 432 better than the nine years since 4242 


To sum up the evidence of Thucydides, it has appeared that he applies 
the names Xadx«idfs and 17) Xad«idcKy to a section of the rebels of 432; and that 
most of the rebels of 424-3 are to him not Chalkidic, but Torone is. 


The writers of the fourth century. 


XENOPHON, though he relates the war between Sparta and Olynthos, uses 
neither Xadx«vdels nor 7) Xad«vdvcyj with reference to ra éml Opdxns. 


ISOKRATES uses 7) Xad«wdexy not at all, XadxideZs only once. Among the 
towns which Timotheos had won for Athens he mentions Torone and 
Poteidaia, and after dwelling on some of these exploits he says that last of all 
Timotheos took Poteidaia xa) rpocére Xadxidéas dravtas KateTorunoev. The 
‘moreover’ perhaps suggests that he did not reckon Poteidaia among the 
Chalkidians (xv. 107-113, B.C. 353-2). 


In the work which bears the name of SkyLax, assigned by critics to the 
middle of the fourth century, the five towns of Akte, which to Thucydides 
were inhabited by mingled tribes of two-tongued barbarians, together with 
a slight Chalkidic element, are called Greek, as is also Charadrus, which 
Thucydides does not name.* It would seem that in the course of a century 
the Chalkidic element had leavened the whole lump. 


DEMOSTHENES says much about Olynthos, but he uses Xadxdezs and 
n Xadx.ouxy with reference to Ta éml Opdxns only once each (F. L. 264, 266). 
To the time when Sparta waged war on Olynthos he applies the phrase ov 
Xarkidéov wdavtwy eis év cvv@xicnévov. At that time, as we know from 
Xenophon (Hell. v. 2), Olynthos controlled many towns in Macedon, and 
Poteidaia, but not the other towns of Pallene, nor Akanthos, nor Apollonia. 
The lack of Apollonia suffices by itself to justify Demosthenes’ phrase, in 
a passage which belittles the resources of Olynthos, and magnifies its suc- 
cesses, at the expense of truth. The Thucydidean extent of ‘the Chalkidians’ 
is wide enough. A little later, speaking of Philip’s conquest of the Olynthian 
league, he says that ‘before a year of the war was over traitors had ruined tas 
modes aTacas Tas év TH Xadxtouxy.’ Here again no wider sense is necessary. 
The assertion is equally true, or equally false, whatever be the extent of the 
term. 


ARISTOTLE tells us that one Androdamas of Rhegion was lawgiver 
Xarxidevou tois ert Opdxns (Pol. 1274 b 23); and that Amphipolis received 
Chalkidic éocxot, who ejected most of the old inhabitants.4 He also mentions 


1 Especially in view of v. 83. 4. 3 C, Miiller Geogr. Gr. Min. i. p. 52, § 66. 
2 See appendix viii. 4 See appendix vii. 
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a river év Th Xar«vdixh TH er THs Opdens ev TH’ Acovupiribd.s! (Hist. An. 519 a 14). 
This is doubtless the land of Assera (or Assa), between Akte and Sithonia, and 
so may well lie within the limits of the Chalkidians of Thucydides.” 

The following scraps of THEOPOMPOS are preserved by Stephanos of 
Byzantion :— 

Fr. 140 (Grenfell and Hunt)=156 (M.). Adodreov: ths Opdxns yeppovnaov 
mons. Oedropuros év Didimmexots eixooth tpitn: émopevOn eis modw Aidrecov 
Ths "Arrixns pev odcav, ToALTevoperny Sé pera TOV Xadxidéov. 

"Artixhs| Botrixfs ci. Meineke. 

Fr. 147 (G. and H.)=165 (M.). “Aconpa: ovderépws, modus Xad«idéwv. 
@cdmoptros eixooth TeTapTy. 

If Meineke’s conjecture is right, the first extract attests that in the fourth 
century the Bottiaioi were still a distinct people from the Chalkidians.? In 
assigning Assera to the Chalkidians, Theopompos agrees with Aristotle, and 
does not conflict with Herodotus or Thucydides. Besides these two places, 
only one other town* in these parts is called Chalkidic in the fragments of 
Theopompos, though Stephanos cites from him many place-names. This 
suggests that Theopompos also was discriminating in his use of ‘ Chalkidic.’ 

There is nothing to our purpose in any other author not later than these.® 


Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, are concerned with the 
affairs of the peninsula; Thucydides had personal influence and interests in 
its neighbourhood (iv. 105. 1); Aristotle was born in the peninsula itself. 
These authors have brought us to the time when the petty wars of the 
peninsula were set at rest by the strong arm of Macedon; henceforward it is 
barren both of great events and of writers who might have paid special 
attention to it as in private duty bound. Here therefore I make a division 
between the earlier and the later authorities. 

The older authorities, then, do not warrant the belief that the Chalkidians, 
or their name, or the name Chalkidike, covered the whole peninsula. The 
Thucydidean limits seem to hold good throughout. 


1 The MSS. give a choice of ’Acoupirid&, Oedroumos xe’ PikurmixGy: from Steph. Byz., who 
’Aovpirib«., ’Acvppirid, ’Aconpitid. Theimperfect has an almost identical entry under Mid«wpos 
érote. suggests that the author is drawing on a (confusion of A and A). In the tribute-lists 
memory of his Stagirite days. Mirxwpion occurs once, MiAra@pio twice. This 

2 Compare Theopompos, fr. 147 (below). variation between «x and 7 should make us slow 

3 Aristotle wrote a Borrialwy modirela. In a to change the Yxddos of Thuc. v. 18. 5 into con- 
treaty between Amyntas of Macedon and Xadxi- formity with the Zrwco: of the tribute-lists. 
de’s, made in 394-3 or between 389 and 383, 5 Theophr. Hist, Plant. iv. & 8: (a certain 
Amphipolis, the Bottiaioi, Akanthos,and Mende, plant is found) wept Topwrnv ris Kadkidicijs év 
appear as non-participants. See also Xen. Hell, wry Twi perplaT@ meyé0a. Hence is emended 
Vii 3-20. Pliny N. H. xviii. § 122, in Toron—a>e 

4 Fr. 150 (G. and H.)=174 (M.), M&dxwpos: Chalcidi<ce>s lacu. On a letter ascribed to 


¢ 


Xaxdixy modus €v Opadxy. 6 wodrlryns MidAxwpwos. Speusippos see below. 
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Thucydides again. 


But the usage of Thucydides is not quite uniform, as we have seen. 
Whereas he often uses Xadxvdjs and 7 Xadxidieyn with reference to the 
Chalkidians who revolted in 432 and were still unconquered when Athens fell, 
he once applies tiv Xadxidixjv as an epithet to a town which did not revolt 
till 423 and was recovered by Athens in the following year. 

What exactly does Topovny tiv Xarkidixnv imply? It is commonly taken 
as implying that Torone was an damoixia of Chalkis. I will consider firstly 
whether it must imply that, and secondly whether it can. 

The first question is soon answered. Consider the following: i. roo. 3, 
ApaBynon® Hh ’Hodwvixy ; ii. 68. 3, iii. 102. 6, 105. I, “Apyos To ’Apudsroxexor ; 
il. 79. 2, Saraptwrov tHv Botre«yjy; ii. 86. 1, [lavoppov rov ’Axaixov ; ii. 86. 1, 4, 
70 ‘Piov To Moduxpixov, TO “Pia TO Ayaixe ; ii. 98. 2, AdRnpov tiv Iacovexnp ; 
iii. 95. I, 102. 1, Kutivov to Awpexov ; 111. 103. I, “lynoocay 76 SexedAcKov TOC LA ; 
iv. 107. 3, Mupxuos ’Hédwvixn modus; v. 61. 3, "Opxopevov tov ’ApKadz«xov; 
vi. 62. 3,°Texapa Trodopa YeKaviKxov. 

No Greek would have called Drabeskos or Kytinion an amoixia of the 
Edonians or the Dorians. Therefore Topavnv tiv Xadrxidixjv does not neces- 
sarily imply an dzoxia any more than (say) ‘ Ur of the Chaldees.’ 

Secondly, can it imply an daro:xia ? 

Moavxpixov comes from the name of a town: but in all the rest of these 
phrases the adjective is derived from the name of a tribe.t. So far, then, the 
presumption is that t7v Xadx«idcxjv is tribal, not urban. But in order to 
complete the list of Thucydides’ applications to single towns of adjectives in 
-cos of this type we must add the four examples of Xad«vdsxos: iv. 25. 7, 
Nd£ov tiv Xarkidixyy ; iv. 110. 1, Topedvny thy Xadkiduenv ; iv. 123. 4, "ONvvOov 
THv XarKiovxny ; vi. 4. 5, Kbps ths ev ‘Omixia Xadkiduxhs odews. 

Now Naxos in Sicily was an damotxia of Chalkis, as Thucydides tells us 
himself; and the same is known from other authors of Kyme in Campania. 
Thus twice at least Thucydides applies an adjective in -«és to an azrovxia of 
the town from whose name the adjective is formed. It is curious that in 
both examples the adjective should be the same. ‘Elsewhere Thucydides is 
remarkably consistent in his way of noting the mother-town. Sometimes, of 
course, the descent of a colony from a particular town has an important bearing 
on the matter in hand, as in the story of the quarrels of Corinth, Corcyra, and 
Epidamnos (i. 24), where the foundation of Epidamnos is told at the length of 
two or three sentences. Similarly, at the outset of the story of the Sicilian 
expedition, the various Greek settlements are recounted consecutively and at 
length (vi. 3-5). But where it suffices to mark the origin of a colony by a short 
note in passing, Thucydides habitually? uses one or the other of two similar 


1 The single exception is perhaps only appar- 2 For exceptions see appendix vii. 
ent, since 7d ‘Ploy is scarcely a proper name. 
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forms of words, (7) tav Setvwy atrovxia (otca)! and tay Seivwy atrotKor (dvTes).2 
Again, when he describes the anomalies of the Sicilian war, in which Aeolians 
fought against Aeolians, Dorians against Dorians, and Ionians against Ionians, 
he uses arovxou five times (vii. 57). Of the nine towns which he expressly 
mentions as going over to Brasidas in 424-3, he notes the mother-towns of 
seven in this way, by the use of azrovxia or drotxoe ; in one case he reports the 
inhabitants’ account of their origin without vouching for it; but Topavnv trav 
Xarxidtxenv stands alone. 

Olynthos also is called tiv Xadkidixnv, though it was not an azrovxia ot 
the ordinary kind, but was presented by Artabazos to men who were already 
settled in the neighbourhood, whether their forefathers came from Chalkis 
or not. 

Xanrxidtxos, therefore, is used in two ways; and Thucydides tells us 
nothing whereby we can decide whether Topovny thy Xadxidixjv is comparable 
to Nd£ov ryv Xarkidixjv, or to "OrvvOov thv Xar«idixyv, ApaBnone tH Hdwvirn, 
Kuriviov to Awpixov, and the rest. 

arovxoe in general were, and were called, citizens of the dazrovxia, not of its 
The men of Mende, for example, were properly called Mevéaiou, 
If the Syracusan women of Theocritus can say Kopiv@vac eipues 


mother-town. 
not ’Eperpvets. 
dvobev (xv. 91), it is only for the nonce (as some Americans might say on 
occasion ‘ We are Englishmen way back’). By the general usage of Greek 
they were not Kopiv@:ae but Xvpaxcoovat. To this usage Thucydides conforms 
in the main; but his use of Xad«cdfs, like his application of Xadrx«idsxds to 
single towns, has exceptional features. 

First, he uses it of a section of the rebels of 432. He uses the urban 
name ’OAvvGi01 a few times, but more often he comprises all this section under 
Xarko7s. 

Secondly, when Torone revolts from Athens, and the Athenian garrison 
retires into the Lekythos, an outlying part of the town, Brasidas bids them with- 
draw from it os ovons Xadxidéwv (iv. 114.1). Why not Topwvaiwy? It would 
seem that he preferred to speak in the name of men who had been independent 
of Athens for eight years, not a single night. 

Thirdly, there are some uses of Xadx«udevs and Xardxudcxds in his story ot 
the affairs of western Hellas :— 

iii. 86. 2. Evpmaxor Sé Tots ev Yupaxociows Hoav TwAHV Kapapwaiwv ai addrar 
Awpides mores . . . Tots 5é Aeovrivors ai Xadxidixal modes kal Kapapwa. 

iv. 61. ‘ Let no man fancy,’ says Hermokrates, ‘as oi pév Awpims juov 


monépvor Tois "AOnvaiow, TO 6€ Xadkudixov TH ’lddu Evyyeveia aoparés* ov yap 


See Ce ee ee Ee 


E51, 13ON2 $11, LOZ MSY, un at ue eae OOLe a, 
T02, 7) 10404, 107. 3 etOOe Spl eFaep ev One 
(twice). 

2-45 °50; 2)? U1. OG, Wh Ul Comer VakOs. aos 
v. 84. 2. 

3 Thucydides has some very similar uses where 
he is dwelling on the jumble of nationalities in 


the Sicilian war, vii. 57. 6-8: “Péddior ’Apyetoe 
ryévos. . . . Kepxupatoe 5¢ ob povov Awpcis adda Kat 
Kopiv6io. capds émt KopwwOlovs re cal Dupaxoctous, 
To&v ev &ro.kor bytes, Tey dé Evyyevets : . . Kal Ere 
Meyapéwv puyddes ov 7odANol Meyapedor Zedwvovvrias 
oto. kara Evupopav éudyxovro, 
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tois €Oveow, OTe diya wépuxe, Tod érépov eyOe ériacw, adda TOV év TH LuKENa 
ayalav épiéwevor, & Kown KextTnucOa. ednrwoav Sé viv év TH ToD Xadkid.K0d 
yéeVOUS TApaKANCEL.’ 

iv. 64. 3. ovdev yap aicxpov oixelovs oixei@y ocdacba, 7 Awpid tia 
Awpids 7) Xarkidéa tov EvyyevOv, To Se Edvurrav yeitovas dvtas Kal Evvoixous 
pias Y@Opas Kal TepippvTou Kal dvoua ev KexAnpévous SuKeNLwrTas. 

vi. 44. 3. The Athenians appeal to the men of Rhegion, a&vobvtes Xarxidéas 
dvtas Xadxibedow otar Acovtivois BonOeiv. 

vi. 76. 2. ‘It is not reasonable,’ says Hermokrates, ‘ for the Athenians 
Acovtivey péev Xadkidéov dvtwv Kata TO Evyyevées nidecOar, Xarxidéas S€ tods év 
KvBotg, av oide atrovxoi eit, Sovkwcapévous exewv.’ 

vi. 79. 2. The same speaker reminds his hearers that 06’ of “Pnytvos dvtes 
Xanrk«i04s Xarkidéas dvtas Acovtivovs éOérovar Evyxarorxilew. 

As it happens, the Ionian towns of Sicily were all derived from Chalkis !; 
and so was Rhegion too. In these passages ‘Chalkidian’ is used as the 
nearest common denomination of the Ionian Sikeliots, or of Rhegion and 
Leontinoi, or of Leontinoi and Chalkis itself.? 

Now if two colonies of Chalkis could thus be coupled, for purposes of 
diplomacy or debate, under the common denomination of Xad«id4s, it may be 
that when several colonies of Chalkis united in revolt from Athens, and a 
common name was needed, Xadx«vdys was used for lack of anything else. This 
might account for Thucydides’ use of Xad«idjs. But the need for Herodotus’ 
To Xadxwduxov yévos* is not so apparent, unless it was to save the ink of a not 
very thrifty writer. In 480 these Chalkidians submitted to Xerxes, but so did 
their neighbours. It looks to me as if their union were one of polity as well as 
policy: a tribal community, not merely a sisterhood and neighbourhood of 
colonies from the same mother-town. 

E. HARRISON. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Even Messene, though it was subsequently 
occupied by évpperxror dvOpwrror (vi. 4. 5, 6). 

2 Compare Ar. Pol. 1274 a 23: Charondas of 
Katane was lawgiver to his own city kal rats 
&ANas tats Kadxdicats wédeor rats wept "Iradav 
kal XikeAtav. In the same way the nearest 
common denomination of Leontinoi and Athens 


(To be concluded, 


was ‘Ionian,’ and it is as Ionians that the 
Leontines appeal to Athens in Thuc, iii. 86, 3. 
See appendix xi. 

3 rod Xadxdixod yévous in Thuc. iv. 61. 4 (quoted 
above) is different: there yévous is added to rein- 
force the argument that Athens is not inspired 
by race-hatred, but covets Sicily as a whole. 
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bh 9 
THE SYLLABIC AUGMENT IN NARRATIVE. 


THE use of the temporal augment in narrative we have found to be purely 
scansional. Scansional, too, is the use of the syllabic, though this has a 
grammatical restriction which is of some interest; indeed, next to the 
maintenance of type dpouce, it is the most vital fact for the whole question. 
The unaugmented aorist is not felt as an inflection which has been docked of 
its first syllable; quite the reverse, the augmented tense 1s treated as a compound. 
For example, 6é normally stands second in its clause; and so, if the syllabic 
augment was still consciously regarded as what it really is—viz. an adverb in 
composition—we should expect to see a great unwillingness to place 6é after a 
tense thus augmented. Our expectation is fully borne out by the text ; in the 
whole narrative of the Iliad there are only sixteen sure examples of 6é standing 
after the syllabically augmented aorist.1. After the unaugmented syllabic aorist, 
6é is normal; in the Jliad without B? etc. (narrative) there are 280 certain 
instances (also twenty-nine Te, eight yap, and six good examples of pa). The 
difference in the figures is conclusive. We may be sure that the principle 
really existed, and that it was in many cases a check to the growth of the 
scansional syllabic. For instance, there could be no more natural use than an 
amphibrach + 6é (e.g. €@yxe 5é) placed after the weak caesura; and we shall 
hardly think it a mere chance that such a scansion of the augmented aorist is 
absolutely unknown in the narrative of the Iliad, though it does appear (@ 193) 
in the narrative of the Odyssey, where 6€ after the syllabic augment is, relatively 
to the whole number of aorists, a little more frequent (fourteen certain instances 
+one ydp). In the imperfect the narrative syllabic (metrically evidenced) is 
followed by 6é four times (P 86, Z 295 =0 108, 369), by re once (VW 167), and 
by yap thrice (M 125, N 722, V 810). 

A rather similar point is the odd restriction of tmesis. That infinitives 
should nearly always reject tmesis is perhaps hardly surprising—e.g. azrovéecOat 
would originally be felt as an inflection of a noun-compound, not as a com- 

1A 46, B 467, I 259, 381, A 584 (twice, or instances) is neglected, for a reason which will 


imperfect), N 339, 543, = 392, II 280, 340, P 596, begivenlater. In the similes, 6é—O 581, X 94; 
61, 444, & 389, 407; yap, N 608. eldero 6 (Six re (=‘ both’)—T 168. 
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pound of an inflected noun form. But true as this is for infinitives, it does not 
apply to syllabically augmented aorists. Why should these refuse tmesis? 
In the similes there are only five examples'—I" 34, E 599, © 557=II 299, 
P 729. In II 299 the 7’ could be omitted; but taking the passages as they are 
given in the text, we have these five instances. Since I’ 34 is quite un- 
paralleled, we may infer that in old work tmesis of the augmented tense, if it 
was possible at all, was possible with te and with te only. Now let us turn 
to past aorists in narrative. In the Iliad without B# etc. there are only 
twenty-five* certain examples of tmesis of the augmented tense; the propor- 
tion rises a little in B? etc. (ten instances), and in the Odyssey (twenty-five), 
but it is still very low. The facts suggest that, just as for conjunctions and 
particles, so too for some other adverbs, there was a fixed order—e.g. (6é), 
preposition, augment, verb; not preposition, dé, augment, verb. If the suppo- 
sition is accepted, we shall have another proof that the augment was really felt 
as separable ; the fact that the augment must stand immediately before the 
tense, is exactly balanced by the fact that the augment must stand immediately 
after the preposition. The view is only tentative, and must be qualified by a 
plain admission that there are not enough wmaugmented instances to clinch the 
matter; in the J/iad without B? etc. (narrative) there are perhaps barely seventy 
examples of tmesis with the certainly unaugmented aorist. 
for the theory is the odd restriction of tmesis in similes. 


The main support 


If we wish to see one of the earliest and chief uses of the narrative 
syllabic, we can, as we did for the temporal, take the pluperfect asaclue. Inthe 
Iliad without B? etc. (narrative) there are no less than twelve certain instances 
of the pluperfect syllabic augment standing after the ninth-hemimeral. After 
the seventh-hemimeral there are (metrically certain) only A 808, and } 248= 
T 46=T 43; and after the third-hemimeral, only E 78 and N 674 (ov«). Now, 
in the Iliad without B? etc. (narrative) the seventh-hemimeral is twice, and the 
third-hemimeral more than twice, as common as the ninth; and it seems an 
unlikely chance that the augments should be massed in the rarest hemimeral. 
Indeed, it is not a chance at all; this pluperfect augment is only one among a 
number of devices used to give true scansion in the ninth-hemimeral, where 
overlength ® is especially disliked. So, too, in the aorist, a typical example of 
the narrative augment is seen in épeBévvn (Kedaivn) vdE éxddvwe, an early 
phrase which was afterward variously shifted (e.g. P 591 == 22; also E 4309). 

Taking the aorist together with the imperfect, we find in narrative the 


1 If A 175=P 63 are instances at all, they are 
forced; é&éate cannot be satisfactorily brought 


Tov mporepos pwrvicas Fémrea, Overlengths are 


into the verse. 

2 The statistics are disturbed by A (48, 309, 
311, 436, 460); in all points which I have been 
able to tabulate, the book is purely Odyssean 
from end to end. 

3 By ‘overlength’ I mean more consonants 
than are necessary to give length—e.g., wor rp&ror, 


NO. II. VOL. VI. 


normal in the strong caesura (one overlength in 
every three occurrences of the break); but the 
ninth-hemimeral seems to reject such scansions, 
especially the long closed syllable followed by 
another consonant (type -wy rayurw#Awy), which 
are perhaps as infrequent as 1 in 30 occurrences 
of the break (Cl. Q., April, 1908, pp. 94 sqq.). 


H 
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following distribution of syllabics! in the four great hemimerals (the metrically 
certain examples of the augment are alone reckoned) : 


Occurrences of Third-hemimeral. Fifth-hemimeral. Seventh-hemimeral. Ninth-hemimeral, 


Iliad (not B? etc.) | 2798 2852 | 2673 | 1320 

ES EOS ELBA ay Meals yA SAE év~— ee 
Number of augments Abe: Atoll Age Impf. Ast tispr: Aor, imok: 
Iliad (not B*etc.). 37 + 9 9 + 6 23 + 13 7 a nN 
BAeiCs nae her 8 + 13 5 + 4 TON ey 4 + 6 
Odyssey... Bee 1h aN ie) 8 + 3 16 II + 4 


The figures, even as they stand, show just what we expected. They prove 
that among the four great hemimerals it is the ninth which is relatively most 
often followed by the augment. But the statistics in this shape hardly yet do 
justice to the facts; for in the Iliad without B? etc., among the thirty-seven 
aorist augments standing after the third-hemimeral, no less than eleven are due 
to the phrase ws otv événce(v). The contraction odv, whether it is taken as 
é(a)ov or as é(F)ov (Sanskrit, avam), seems hardly possible; so that the phrase, 
and consequently all these augments, must be thought doubtful. Beside the 
eleven examples in question, there are thirteen more where the aorist is 
subordinated by ws ( =‘ when ’)—in itself a very surprising use. On the whole, 
out of the twenty-four instances, we should probably be safe in neglecting 
sixteen, leaving one augment in every ninety-three third-hemimerals as against 
one augment in every forty-one ninth-hemimerals. In B? etc., and in the 
Odyssey, the frequency of the augment in the ninth-hemimeral is declining, 
except for the combination of > (=‘ as’) with the augment to form admissive 
Adonians (as éxéXevoe, etc.). This, though it is an innovation, has for the 
present purpose two great merits—accidentally, it keeps up the ratio in the 
ninth-hemimeral; substantially, it is a new variety of the old augmented com- 
pounds (é£e7répnce, etc.) where the motive was the same. 

It will be seen from the table that there are fewest augments after the 
strong caesura; and it is to be noticed that of the fifteen narrative examples in 
the Iliad without B? etc., none occur in A or in IJ. The reason for the rarity 
of such augments is this: In old narrative overlength was readily allowed in 
the strong caesura, because of the scansional pause; consequently there was 
least need here for the augment or for any other of the devices commonly 
employed in the ninth-hemimeral. Further, at the strong caesura there is often 
a break in the sense, and an augmented verb cannot well begin a fresh clause, 
because of the following conjunction. Both reasons helping, there would 
result a ‘rule’ against penthemimeral augments, which even in B? etc. and in 
the Odyssey are but slowly rising. 

In the two great trochaic breaks the distribution of the augment is as 


1 The short syllabic augment (e.g. éxdAvWe) is alone considered here; the long syllabic (e.g. 
ésrnoe) is discussed later, 
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follows (narrative ; the metrically certain examples of the syllabic are alone 
reckoned ): 


Occurrences of Third trochaic, Fifth trochaic. 


Iliad (not B? etc.), one 3707 2703 
Ba GtCe has fe ae 1046 
Odyssey ... : ef 2068 
ony Sa ee Sans ee é SE eh é i 
a 

_ _ Augments. Aor. ‘ lave: aos Impf. 
Iliad (not B? etc.) ... .. 39+13 éxexXeTo, etc. +49 49 +18 éecre +43 
B? etc. ae er 2O Er A re » +10 25+2L ., +13 
Odyssey CARR OR | ai 1 +20 44+26 4, +33 


The most striking fact here is the relative rarity of the augment in the 
weak caesura. All such instances are, from their position, metrically certain ; 
but in the fifth trochaic, augments like cvpa7’ érauve are of course doubtful, 
and are not reckoned here. Even so, the certain fifth trochaic augments are 
I in 25 occurrences of the break, while the third trochaic examples are only 
tin 37. The explanation of this is not difficult. In the first place, there is 
often a pause in the sense at the third trochaic; and as has been shown, an 
augment is not likely to begin a fresh sentence. From this general cause the 
augments in the third trochaic are to some extent restricted, while in the fifth 
trochaic the number was sure to rise, owing to the history of the break itself. 
In the narrative of A and of II the fifth trochaic is relatively of small account. 
Already rising in E and in P, it afterwards becomes dominant; in the ovAozroia 
it seems almost on a par with the bucolic, and in Odyssean work generally it 
must be reckoned as a first-rate caesura. As an important scansion, then, the 
fifth trochaic falls within the later periods, and we need not be surprised at 
the frequency of augments (N, &, O, alone give twenty-seven) when we 
remember that there is in this break no sense-pause which might, both 
directly and by analogy, have kept down the proportion. 

A very large number of augments can be explained by the special type of 
aorist in which they are found. In the Jad without B? etc. (narrative), of the 
376 augments (syllabic aorist, metrically certain) no less than 113, or nearly 
2 in 7, are such as stand before two consonants—e.g. éorn, éBpaye, érpewe, 
etc.1 The corresponding unaugmented forms (o77, Bpdaye, etc., metrically 
certain) do not come to more than 176,* so that there must be in these aorists 
something which interferes with normal usage. What the interference is, can 
be easily guessed. However the verse may be arranged, words like orice or 
tpame have only three possibilities : 


(a) They can be dovetailed,’ as dua tpddev or Saxpvogds wrAHoOev. In such 


1 Reckoning é\d\aBe. épplynoav, eppipe, eooeve, 
sovro; and of course édace, éppntev. The pro- 
portion of such augments is lower in the Odyssey 
(not quite 1 in 4), and much lower in B? etc. 
(about 1 in 6). 

2 Sotmnoev is not counted here (nineteen in- 


stances); but it probably began with two conso- 
nants, though the first of these (poor ghost !) is 
exorcised in ¥ 679. 

3 By a dovetail I mean a short final vowel 
scanned long before two initial consonants, as in 
Tov 5¢ ppdoaro mpoordyTa. 
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cases (except of course after -v or zepi, e.g. E 859) the text commonly gives 
elisions (e.g. II 594); in fact, of the sixty-nine metrically uncertain examples, 
sixty-three appear thus asaugmented. ‘The sixty-three include twelve instances 
of tmesis, and four where the augment—if it must be retained—is followed 
by 6é. 

(b) They can be really augmented, as in dvtvoe éotav. 

(c) They will otherwise give overlength (e.g. P 599); and here is the 
difficulty which has raised the proportion of augments. Overlength is only 
normal after certain scansional pauses; and this metrical restriction greatly 
affects an aorist like orfce or «Ave. If the word is dovetailed (dé «AJve), the 
text will give the augment (6’€«Ave) ; if the word is not dovetailed, it is, more 
than other aorists, likely to be really augmented, for there are fewer places 
where the unaugmented form can normally stand—viz. at the beginning of the 
line (81 instances out of the 171), or after the strong caesura (33),! or else after 
the seventh hemimeral when this is important (? 15). The fourth spondaic, 
owing to its history, is hardly ever followed by this type of aorist (three 
In most of the other instances the words are used giving the kind 
Aorists of 


examples). 
of overlength which, though not impossible, is always kept down. 
such scansion as o7%, othoe, otTHTHv and omdccato are naturally placed most 
often at the beginning of the line; and it is at first sight surprising that the 
eighty-one instances should be balanced bya proportional number of augments 
(50) in the same position. The reason is to be found in the types écye, 
éxyebe, etc., which give eighteen augments at the beginning of the line, but of 
course can have here no corresponding unaugmented forms. 

The scansion of these aorists (orjoe, etc.) has one more point to be 
noticed. Among the sixty-three metrically uncertain examples mentioned 
above there are included six where the omission of the augment would give a 
dovetailed scansion in thesi (e.g. | ov érAn)—E 21, ® 345, I’ 84, A 223, & 510, 
® 608). Scansions like | &@a ords, etc., are commoner than sure examples of 
the augment with elision ; so that in the six passages just cited it is a nice 
question which of the two uses should be assumed. In Q 442 (ev & érrvevo’) 
there must be either a dovetail 7m thes: or an augment 7 tmesi ; this situation 
has only one other narrative instance (6 118). In the same way € 211 (ai 
5’ ésrav te) shows either the odd scansion or else an augment followed by re. 
M 32, of course, differs from any of these, and is metrically certain; in 
narrative it has no parallel. 


1 Of these eleven are of type orjjce, and four 
are of type 7Ajro. It shows how real was the 
restriction of overlength, that words like orjjce and 
awhfro should so often be placed after the strong 
caesura, where they give the same difficulties as 
those presented by an open antispast—,orfjce 
must be elided, or dovetailed, or lengthened with 
-v; \wAfro has not the third resource. Aorists 
like Adoe have nothing to motive this difficult 
scansion, and only 12 out of 126 are placed after 
the strong caesura, while of the fourteen in type 


déxro, none are so placed. No doubt the ratio 
in type Adoe (1 : 104) would have been even 
lower, except for the influence of type orfce 
(I: 5). 

2 For the rest of narrative, add—Q 442; 6 118, 
x 181; a 127, y 478, § 2I1, A 334, v 2,& 420, p 20; 
imperfect ¢ 226. The elisions ’%|ewe, 5’&65| née, 
ére:r &ppuve, are not counted here, but are con- 
sidered, as the phrases actually stand, metrically 
certain. 


‘ 
. 
4 
; 
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In the tables, the columns headed ‘ Syllabic A’ give the totals of instances 
like otS €\a@’ or Aatpov tH’, which will scan both with and without the 
syllabic. Though it seems hardly possible to decide such cases in detail, we 
may be sure that we see here too many augments, taken all over. Where read, 
such augments, in the nature of things, commonly give elision. On general 
principles, elision was not desired for its own sake; and these particular 
elisions are quite unnecessary. To take a noticeable case, in the Iliad without 
B? etc. (narrative) there are in the ninth-hemimeral only thirty-two sure 
instances of the augment, while there are fifty instances which are metrically 
uncertain, as being preceded by elision. That is to say, the augment in this 
place, if we are to keep the text as it stands, was more often used with elision 
than without. This is hardly possible, as can be proved by the hephthemimeral. 
All the augments standing after this break are metrically secured, even when 
they are preceded by elision (e.g. M 32 or P 439). In the lad without B? etc. 
(narrative) there are forty-two syllabic augments placed after the hephthemimeral, 
and they give, as the text stands, ten elisions, of which two are doubtful (N 178 
and P 600). Still, taking the instances as they are found, we have ten elisions 
in forty-two occurrences of the augment. The ratio, though too high to be 
representative, contrasts well enough with the extraordinary number of eliding 
augments in the ninth-hemimeral. These also involve the question of the 
special scansion —~:~—=. In case the reader believes in the Adoniac 
doctrine, full statistics are here given for the augmented and unaugmented 
forms (metrically uncertain) in the fifth foot, [ad without B® etc. (narrative, 
aorist and imperfect) : 


Aorist. Imperfect 
(a) Augmented forms: 

; é Slot 0 ebdBn bev 28 du 16 
1. Ninth hemimeral _... Ws fae ol 8 265Bnbev : "S : 
: ‘ yotvar’ éAvoe se) ony 20 
2. Fifth trochaic { Hilgwroll tenon fF 2 

(b) Unaugmented forms: 
Fifth trochai doe KkaAvwe 23 ony 8 
mee ele ee ici { vedheecou kaAvwe 34 ae 29 
: ‘ yaorépa Tie 10 Pe 8 
2. Fifth dactylic i { ae eee eee! Z sy 


If the choice lies between putting in the augment everywhere and leaving it out 
everywhere, the latter way, as will be seen, gives the larger number of 
Adoniacs. : 

In the above table, instances like éyyei Ode have been reckoned as 
metrically uncertain, in spite of the fact that insertion of the augment would 
involve elision of the dative singular. If this is thought too improbable, the 
following numbers must be added to the unaugmented forms metrically 


certain : 
Iliad (not B? etc.). B? etc. Odyssey. 


Narrative aorist we: ies 17 oar 4 a3 2 
Narrative imperfect ... re 7 ap 2 re 8 
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As we have seen, the augment is always likely, in the course of tradition, 
to make its way in where the metre will at all admit it. But there are a few 
converse cases where the later (contracted) augment coincides with the epic 
unaugmented form; and here an originally augmented verb often gets changed. 
The clearest example is #xe. Except in compounds, the narrative augment 
appears only once—yera 6’ tov énxe A 48—where nothing short of pera 8’ Fev 
oiotov could have suppressed it. In & 182 simple hiatus replaces the augment 
(cf. the simile, A 75); exactly in the same way éadro A 532 has been changed 
to adTo, and very likely 8 dpa eize is only accidentally different. With xe 
doubling of the preposition is found (e.g. évl ornPecow évijxev) ; and, except in 
A 75, similes consistently give compounds ousting the syllabic (® 523; WV 432; 
® 524, 6 339, p 130). 

Metrically uncertain duals have most likely gone through three phases— 
first, no augment; then the augment; lastly, de-augmentation (this time, 
artificial). The idea that this inflection could not properly take the augment 
presumably came from the abundance of preferential forms here (Ganérnp, 
emréTnV, etc.) ; really, there seems to be nothing either a priovi or in fact 
(E 555) against the augmentation of duals as such. 

A very different case is seen in éxrece, €umece and xdmmece. It can 
hardly be an accident that in the Iiad without B? etc. (narrative) «dzrmece 
always begins the line or stands after -v (O 280), while éxweoe and éurrece 
always stand in the (fourth or) fifth foot. Further, «dmece always* shows 
either -v or elision, while #pure (in narrative found in the first foot only) is 
always followed by 6é Surely we must draw the plain inference. Within the 
line, #pume was replaced by éxmece or éusrece, except in similes (where the 
augment is essential). In the first foot, #pumre was replaced by xdzraece, except 
where the following 6 made a compound unsuitable. In N 178 émecev has 
replaced épi7rev—at least, the scansion of épi7rev would here be normal, whereas 
that of éwrecev is unexampled. Again, in the phrase mpomdpowWe today mécev 
(N 205, T 441) épur’ would remove all difficulties. The overlength rodav récev 
has only two parallels in the Iliad without B? etc. (aorist, narrative)?—I 420, 
which has no remedy ; and P 466, where perhaps é0’ was taken originally from 
some simile imitated in E 770. In & 414, é&épirre gives the wrong sense, and 
éfepimn the wrong scansion; we may suspect a converse substitution of -épure 
for -ézrece. 


The lines introducing a speech or resuming from one show a freedom of 
augmentation far beyond anything else in narrative. A typical example is the 
ratio &s dato: ws épat’. In B?* etc. this actually sinks below 1: 2. No doubt 
there are a number of substitutes which would remove the overlength in &s dato 
and the augment in &s éfa7’. But even if such changes were thought possible, 
they would not at all solve the problem. Even in the aorist the introductions 


1 Except in O 280. 2 In the imperfect—M 254, ® 571; the imper- 
fect is always less law-abiding than the aorist. 
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of speeches evince a great leaning totheaugment. Instances are the forbidden 
scansion #vitrame, the frequency of éxéxXero, and the fifth trochaic gee. Nor 
can égar’ be explained by the scarcity of words which will give true scansion 
with #s. A glance through the resumptions from similes will show that os 
does not necessarily increase the number of augments. In any case ws has 
nothing to do with juetBero or amapeiBero, where we see the curious struggle 
between augment and preposition—in this scansion, it seems, both were 
undesirable. Nor again can &s be made responsible for the augment in é7ros 7’ 
épar’. It is a remarkable fact that, whether we read émos te $f, éros 7’ én, 
émos te pat or émos 7’ épar’, the scansions have no narrative parallel in the 
Iliad without B*etc. The first three have no narrative analogues at all; the 
last has one or two resemblances (in words where the augment is not con- 
cerned), and in the Odyssey it finds a strict parallel in the phrase cdpy 8’ éxvo’ 
(yr 208) standing symbolically near the end of the epic. Dibrachs like Bade 
are so plentiful that the absence of 6’ éGan ‘| etc. can hardly be an accident. 
Another puzzling thing about the formula is that évos ¢dro is only found once, 
in a speech (6 370). 

The exceptional augments which we have noticed suggest that for the 
most part the introductions and resumptions of speeches are relatively late. 
Mimetic pieces seem to be always Odyssean, and it is natural that lines which 
serve merely to pass from speech to speech should in various ways show their 
Odyssean origin. If we can further assume that mimetic work was more 
recited than plain narrative, we shall be able to make a guess why some of 
‘Homer’s’ least characteristic lines are among those which most often repeat 
themselves. That the augments in such phrases represent some special ‘ use ’ 
is almost impossible—the use cannot be even vaguely imagined. Indeed, 
beyond an occasional possibility of virtual ovatio obliqua, there seems to be, in 
narrative proper, only one use which is other than scansional—and that is the 
augment in aorists with xev. The reason may after all turn out to be merely 
metrical; or the use may be secondary, replacing an older optative. But 
certainly the proportion of augments with «ev is relatively high. 


IV. 
THE CONTRACTED AUGMENT IN NARRATIVE. 


Among the contracted augments, the most interesting is efAeto. The 
word might be taken as €deTo with the first syllable under ictus; but é£e/deTo 
is found in similes (P 678, y 388), and adeidero in gnomes, and we have also to 
account for the scansion of ¢iAe.1_ On the other hand, it is most unlikely that 
efXe and efAeTo really represent contractions. Owing to &de and @Xero, the 
augment-syllable would for a very long time have been consciously recognized ; 
and as long as the syllabic still had a separate existence, even if it was 


1 Also found in a simile, I’ 35; but the passage surprises in the Wrong Box, ‘might have shaken 
is not good evidence. The similes in I, like the the reason of Immanuel Kant.’ 
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sometimes contracted, there could be no reason for avoiding ééAovro. In 
the text this would appear as ¢fXovto, which is mysteriously rare (only 
> 314=H 380=¢ g7—a late shift from ddprov €dovto— ; and é£eidXovTo in a 
simile 7 218). The truth seems to be that this aorist is treated as if it were 
augmented temporally ; e{Xovto is the forbidden scansion (like 7xovee), and 
é€eihovTo is used under exactly the same conditions as é&jAaccav in A 562. 
The idea that e(A- really conceals a temporal augment (7\-) may at first sight 
seem unlikely ; but it is perhaps the only view which will take in all the facts. 
For instance, efAe is used with (adverbial) tmesis of iro; and efXero is several 
times followed by 6é. After the temporal 6é is regular; whereas if efAeTo is 
really syllabic, it is strange that analogy does not preclude 8é even when the 
augment becomes contracted. 

The imperfect efreto might very reasonably be taken as évero, with the 
ém- under ictus; but the question seems to be a doubtful one. In the first 
place, the tribrach ézero is used eight times (Iliad without B? etc., narrative) — 
it is even dovetailed in the strong caesura (A 165=II 372); this would hardly 
happen if efrero—the handiest of all scansions—was available. Secondly, 
there must have been the same difficulty with éyero; yet e’yero does not 
appear in narrative. Thirdly, of the six narrative places where efzrero is read 
(B 675, A 274, M gt, V 133; elided, [ 447, } 234) none are relatively early. 
Lastly, it is a far from reassuring point that efzrero, like e?ye, has a scansionally 
concurrent aorist.1 If once efzrero was substituted for éozrero, or etye for évye, 
there would be a seeming precedent for the use of the contractions, perhaps 
long established in ordinary speech. Some uncertainty appears in the text— 
contrast VW 190 with 0 792. In B?, where imperfects are necessary to the 
sense, eyov no doubt is really used; it is scanned in thest (14), and it is 
scanned im arst (4), and it is scanned with elisions — notably two in the 
strong caesura (B 676, 828). These last have no parallel in narrative: 
Ovyatp’ \etye in a speech (A 740) may be a-hiatus. The form e/a in O 522, 
II 396, may conceivably stand for éae with the first syllable under ictus; but 
in K 299, V 4,7 41,0 346, v 284, mw 362, there must be contraction of the 
augment. 

Of all these words, then, perhaps only elce -ay and elpuvce -av represent 
short syllables set under ictus.2- The use of ésae would be normal ; I’ 382 may 
be false length® or possibly érev. The scansion of eipuce, and still more that 
of elpycay, is irregular—épvoce -ay is the natural ictus; however, épuce is 
lengthened in five ways—Fépucev Fépuoce Feipuce, aug. éFépuvoce evépucev— 
the sixth, éFe(puce, may just imaginably be concealed in xateipucer (€ 261). 

1 Not wholly unlike are tet, -tee (sixth foot 3 By false length I mean scansions such as 
-KE). avel|ovre or ppdoo|avro; éoc| would be irregular, 


2 eldev 87’ (A 112) seems still unsolved; eoid’, but not unlike I. 
et.0', tev, are all difficult. 
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Mc 
THE SPEECHES. 


In narrative proper, as we have seen, augmentation is much restricted. 
The fifta trochaic, it is true, shows a considerable number of augments; but 
there is some reason to look on these as secondary—at any rate they are 
commonest in the Odyssey. In the earliest period there are probably only 
three main narrative uses—the temporal in type “pure, and the syllabics in 
type éxadvye and in type écxebe, etc. In all three uses, as has been explained, 
there is some obvious scansional motive, so that the licence—for the narrative 
augment is a licence—becomes more or less intelligible. 

In the speeches things are very different. The fixed augments are far 
more plentiful, as may be seen from the following abstract : 


AORIST IN SPEECHES. 


Augmented | Unaugmented 
(Metrically Certain). (Metrically Certain). 


Temporal. | efXe, etc. Syllabic. || Temporal. | @e, etc. Syllabic. 


Iliad (not B? etc.) ... 77 7 209 52 19 229 
B? etc. me ae 36 5 71 26 9 73 
Odyssey ie Se 170 5 266 106 4 299 


The marked divergence from narrative is partly due to a use which could 
not occur except in the speeches. Where there is any strong reference to the 
present, the aorist is nearly always augmented. Thus, the aorist with viv has 
(in the two epics) forty-three examples in which the augment is certain, and 
fifteen more in which it is read; to set against these, there are only fourteen! 
clearly unaugmented instances. Among these, the compounds of sjxe are open 
to suspicion ; we have met them before in the similes. The other forms can 
all be accounted for metrically, except the two in I’ 367 and a 36 (?). 

So far the matter is plain enough—the augment is normal whenever there 
is a strong present-reference. Unluckily, in the majority of cases there seems 
to be no simple way of estimating the shade of present-reference, or indeed of 
proving that there is any present-reference at all. Still, even here something 
can be done to clear up the probabilities. Instead of trying to define an idiom 
the shades of which are naturally indefinite, we can separate out the other 
kind of aorists—viz. those which stand in the body of some story or anecdote. 
Such examples will have a strongly marked past sense, which should over- 


1 A 445 ép¢fxery, B 114=I 21 Bovdevoato, I 367 ~=-yfj’, § 172 KdBBade, « 516 dAdwoev, v 303 =m 233 
yen K (127 dpedev), 406 Alres, N 453 Eveccay, ixdunv. 
X 252 dvijxe, Y 604 vixnoe, Q 641 Tacdpuny, a 36 
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power any slight tinge of present-reference that may sometimes be added. A 
selection of this kind, carried out through the speeches of both epics, will be 
found to prove three points: 

(2) The aorists which have a plain past sense are very much less 
augmented than the others; and the more strictly we limit our selection, the 
greater becomes the difference. 

(6) In the speeches of the I/iad the augmentation of past aorists is probably 
higher than it is in narrative proper; but, as will be seen from the figures, the 
temporal augment is the more affected of the two—the syllabic resists better. 

(c) In the speeches of the Odyssey the past aorist shows an enormous rise 
of augmentation, which can here be proved even for the syllabic. The same 
increase is seen in the aréAoyo.—except in ¢, where the ratio of the syllabic is 
low (in the aorist and imperfect together). 

The following tables neglect aorists in gnomes and similes. The figures 
for the aménXorvor exclude the inset speeches (e.g. t 172-176), and u 2-38, and 2» 330- 
384, leaving the azrodoyor with none but true past aorists : 


TENSES WITHIN THE SPEECHES. 


A. Past AorIsTs. 


Augmented. Unaugmented. 
Certain, Uncertain. Certain. Uncertain. 
g 
a 3) 
3 — 
g ; a 
one g Bt = ree ‘a ‘4 
eeu Toe Uipsog dl|Sillal |Siloie12 Si(a|o 
SisiSis (Sle | si ls ells lS) ele aie 
a oh OUD Pee HO Ne eh seat oO } oO 5 /O/s]/ 6] € |-x Bi 
dial SlfiSlelsiSleisielslelglsiel ey isla 
S/SiK</SIBISIZIS(EISISU El elelaelSlellsivlaia 
Qala) Wl Sia |e | 2 Selo la | Sve la eee 
Fle} jal |8ja "Si | |S Rl ele at 
o [e) —_ iss) fe ees 
Ruhl IE: “a =| 18 
a, n foe 
g a 
oO 
al 
Iliad (not B? etc.) | 19| 5 | 3 | I | 43 ||14|—|—]| 1 | 26|37||30/112] 3 | 3 | 14} 98]| 2 | —|10/ 1 
2add | 6/—|1}]23r]i7} 5}—|]—!/—| 3/121) 1) 2) —|—( 04) m5 2) i ae 
B etc. ... .. | 7) 2 |r }—]10]] 5|—|—] 2] 10lair]| 6} 6}—}|—j 1] 20}}—}|—]} 3)— 
? add | 2}—};—]—] 8]/—|—|—]2] 7]10l] 4/—|]—]—]| 1] of—J}]—|] 2}/— 
Odyssey ... —- 159] 3 | 3 | —] 99 ]|40|—]| 2 |—| 67] 73 || 56| 4] 3 | 3 | 23 |128)| 8 | 4 | 36) — 
? add | 23|—|—|— | 32]| 9/—|—J] 3 | 20]14|| 10] —|—| 2 | 5] 33]; —|—-| 9/1 
t we 114/—] 3] r | 28]} 10} r | —| —]13]23]] 6} 2}—} 4] 9)j 39]| 2 | —| 10} —| 
k 7{2|1]|2|29]| 9} —|—|—|20}29|} 14] 13] 3] 5] 41 4}|—| 7|— 
r 44 1}2|/—{25]| 9|—|—|—]| 9/19]| 9|—|—4 39 63a eee 
be g| 2 |—|—j| 24 |]}10;—|— | —] 4] 12]] 6} 2) 3} 2] 6} 27)| x }—}] 4)/— 
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B. REMAINING AORISTS. 
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1 The forms ddedov (-e), Gpedov (€), GPedr’, and the imperfect of e/ué are omitted. 
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C. IMPERFECTS. 


(2) Unaugmented. 


Metrically Certain. Uncertain. 
a 
j | 
is a 
is fo 
q fe) 
d 3 : 
f Me} eden me (25 
— ° ° 
aiglslsle| |e)? (Sie 
.| (SISIE18 18] 1323) e oa 
era) wD, || Oi 3 a ae . rel Wee 
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Iliad (not B? etc.) ... —!—]|3/—/31/2/1/5)3]2]121 4 7] 62 4}|—|—] 5/13] 1 
B? etc. Ax —}|—|—/—]}12}/—|]—]| r | —}|—}—} 4] 3r]/—}—} r}—]}] 8)— 
Odyssey 4/—|3]1)53} 1] 14)2 | 2)—|]—/11 |169/| 7 | 2 | 2 | 12| 30) — 
‘ 3}/—|]1)] 1/10} 2;/—]|1]2)]1/—] 1] 50) tr] 4)}2)] 2] ZIi— 
K 2)}/2/r1/1]/ 8/2/3)1}]1 421 /—} 4} 35)—|—] zt |—| 5)— 
r 4}/1{2/—]} 7/1 ]31]1}—j—}—} 2} 2zi;/—}| 1 }—} rl] 5)/— 
be I |—|—|—] 6} 1/1 ]2/)/—/—/—] 1} 30 I} zr] 2} 5)— 


The figures show plainly that the aorist is more and more heavily 
augmented as the shade of present-reference becomes stronger. In the 
speeches of the Iliad the past aorist is treated rather as it is in narrative 
proper; but to prove this we must make a very strict selection—i.e. we must 
pick out only the aorists which demonstrably have a true past sense. The 
slightest relaxation here will bring in a great number of augments, as the 
table shows by the queried additional figures. In the remaining aorists—i.e. 
those which either certainly do, or very well may, convey some present- 
reference—augmentation is normal, and there is only a small proportion of 
unaugmented forms which cannot be explained metrically. In the Odyssey 
‘ crossing’ is commoner ; just as the past-aorist is more freely augmented, so 
the present-reference aorist is more freely unaugmented—in fact, unaugmented 
forms seem at last to lose their distinctive sense and to become degraded to a 
mere epicism. 

From the very first the past-aorist in speeches was to some extent 
influenced by the present-reference tense. The effect is seen most clearly in 
the temporal forms, where metrical pressure is strongest. Admissive dactyls 
(type #peme) are handier than any other scansion; and since they have also the 
possibility of being made into second-paeons (e.g. tmnpume), no convention 
could really keep them out. We have seen that in narrative proper the sure 
examples of the temporal augment are relatively commoner than those of the 
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syllabic ; in the Odyssey the difference is very well marked. In the speeches 
the process goes on much faster, until at last the augmented temrorals, even 
in the past-aorist, actually outnumber the unaugmented, though type adAdmake 
cannot, and type axovce will not, suffer augmentation—for even in the speeches, 
type adxovce, though rather the worse for weather, still persists like a granite 
outcrop. 

In the speeches of the Odyssey we are assisting at the final triumph of the 
augment, and we see the delayed process which had presumably long been 
completed in the ordinarily spoken language. Even including 1, the dmréXoyor 
(as they now stand) are the home and source of curious augments—for example, 
of the syllabic followed by 6é there are no less than fifteen sure instances,! or 
as many as there are in the whole narrative of the Odyssey. 

The last remark suggests a difficulty. Both the narrative and the speeches 
in any given book are often by the same hand—especially in the Odyssey. 
How is it then that the speeches show this huge rise of augmentation, while 
the narrative is—in this matter—still fairly conventional? The question may 
perhaps seem unanswerable as long as the facts of the augment are considered 
entirely by themselves; but if we look at other scansional points too, we shall 
see that everything falls into line. Everywhere the speeches are comparatively 
lax in metrical matters. From among numberless points let us take elisions in 
the weak caesura: in the Iliad, narrative instances cannot be proved for A or 
for II, and are elsewhere rare except in NEO; in thespeeches these elisions 
are at least twice as common ; in the Odyssey they are rising even in narrative, 
and in the speeches the use may be normal. Precisely parallel, this, to the 
distribution of the augment, though no doubt it will be objected that the 
augment is a point of language, not merely a detail of scansion. True enough; 
and another partly linguistic, partly scansional, point is the present infinitive 
in -ev. In the Jiad? the proportion of fixed -ev—i.e. the ratio of fixed 
ew : changeable ew + éwev + éuevar—is very much higher in the speeches than it 
is in narrative. There are a great number of similar facts which all lead to 
the same conclusion, viz. that the style of the speeches is less traditional, less 
conventional—presumably because there were hardly any mimetic passages in 
old work, and so there were no speech-models to fix the type as it was fixed 
for narrative proper. 

It is for this reason that, though scansions like \ddv7, \\tixnoe yap, etc. 
in the weak caesura have all been counted as metrically certain, yet in the 
converse case—when the augment is found with elision in the strong caesura 
(e.g. cata pnp’ \\éxan)—the instance has been reckoned as a metrically uncertain 
augment ; it has not been taken as certainly concealing an unaugmented form. 
In the Iliad narrative examples are very rare (A 464=B 427, T 76=H 54, 
1177, T 418, Y 354), and the first two are really speech-lines; in the Odyssey 


1.177, 484, 541, k 97, 148, 220, 310, 397, 397 2 I have not tried the Odyssey ; in reckonings 
7’, X 390, 471, 546, 615, m 204, 232; imperfect for the augment, dies citius deficit quam nomina. 
BM 332 eretpe O€. 
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there are many more—thirteen aorists' and three imperfects. Since mfp’ can 
be taken as pipe, the elisions are always of -e (except p 326) ; and at first sight 
there may seem to be here nothing but a MS. question. But such a view 
would not explain why the instances are commoner in the Odyssey, nor why 
they are relatively more frequent in the speeches.” Any elision in the strong 
caesura is more usual in the Odyssey than it is in the Iliad, and more usual in 
speeches than it is in narrative; and the same remarks apply to the augment. 
But owing to the origin of the use, these particular augments should never be 
necessary to the sense. We may be sure, therefore, that vyov in a simile 
([' 4) has no real remedy; early idiom would require the augment here, but 
only late scansion would suffer it. Similarly, I 367 is solitary, even in the 
speeches. 

The rough work here attempted has brought to light some appearances— 
to say the least—of a continuous historical growth in the use of the augment. 
Elaborated, and combined with other metrical points, such statistics could be 
made decisive even in questions of detail. For example, the augmentation of 
the ‘ sacrifice’ is demonstrably that of a speech, while in the ‘ armings’ the 
uses are typically those of Odyssean narrative. Of course, the augment by 
itself is only a negative test. That is to say, a high ratio of narrative augmen- 
tation shows that a passage is relatively late; but the converse is not true. 
For instance, and NEO are freely augmented; they are extremely late 
books, where the narrative scans in some ways rather like a speech. On the 
other hand, M has hardly any fixed narrative augments; but as the contractions 
alone would suggest, the style is not very early. The book shows a singular 
tolerance of overlength; and since overlength is not avoided, the main use of 
the narrative syllabic is gone. The investigation of the augment, or indeed of 
any other Homeric point, would be enormously helped by good metrical charts 
—pdara Kev Kexapoiato Oup@ avdpes yapifovtes OTe oduct Tadta yévowro. 


Vi. 
PREFERENTIAL FORMS. 


To complete the survey of the aorist, there must be given here a short 
notice of the preferential forms. Obviously, if all narrative unaugmented 
tenses were such as dddma€e, wepovnce, Oéro, or tmatvcoavTo, the view taken in 
this paper would be no longer defensible. The whole question could be 
resolved by a simple metrical explanation of the omitted augment. Fortunately 
for the present purpose, the narrative ratio of such forms is really very low. 
In the table which follows, the temporal types aydcavto and (in speeches) 


1 y 342, 395, 461, € 279, 295, 9 184, 228, p 326, 4 95, € 223, » 268, 0155, 0 367, p 483, w65 ; K 242, 
458, o 387, 427, @ 273, w 513; imperfect € 196, jp 13, 364. Imperfect—M 165, X 298, ¢ 171, 
4 470, v 69. vp 131, 206, € 146, w 24, 284. 

> B 317, 326, I 492, 545, O 191, Y 607, 631, 
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ixopecOa' have been included under addAdzaée; among the syllabics, \aPe(-v) 
has been reckoned to type Banre(-v), but Sovarncev, wetdnoe(-v) and piynoe-(v) are 
not considered as examples of type 7wamrnve(-v), and of course py£avTo is excluded 
from type tavcarTo. 


Aorist (UNAUGMENTED, METRICALLY CERTAIN), PREFERENTIAL FORMS. 


A. Narrative Proper. 
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The above list does not include dibrachs like Bade(-v) when they are placed 
after the weak caesura (Iliad without B? etc. narrative—type Bddre 19, type 
Bdarev 6, type Barov 15). In this position the forms are not metrically 
preferential—if || @dXe o770os is convenient after the weak caesura, so is ||éBane 
ortnOos after the strong. The rarity of the latter use has already been explained ; 
it is partly due to the restricting effect of conjunctions (e.g. such as in zropev 
Sé of, AWOev 8’ b7r0, ayn 8’, etc.) which must not follow an augment. 

The table proves that these preferential forms are not nearly enough to 


1 These forms are not absolute, like dAdraée, and both 7ydeo|avro and jy| dooavro have serious 
but ixéue0a is much less convenient thanixédueoGa, objections. 
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account for the narrative use of unaugmented tenses. In the Iliad without 
B? etc. (narrative), only about 35 per cent. of the unaugmented syllabic aorists 
are preferential. Among the considerable narrative books, A has the lowest 
ratio (syllabics, 254 per cent.) ; M is unusually high (50 per cent.). In B? etc. 
and in the Odyssey the ratio, like the augment itself, is rising ; but in these 
later styles of narrative there is another difference which is much more marked 
—of the unaugmented aorists (metrically certain) a higher proportion is massed 
at the beginning of the line and after the weak caesura. That is to say, while the 
augment is making its way in, it is longest and most successfully resisted by 
the effect (both direct and analogous) of the two commonest sense-pauses. 
Originally the narrative augment was avoided everywhere. In the Odyssey it 
is avoided chiefly after a sense-pause ; consequently, the first foot and the 
weak caesura are felt as the right ‘epic’ positions for unaugmented aorists. 

In the speeches the ratio of preferentials is much higher. The figures 
given in the table refer only to the sure instances of past-aorists in speeches ; 
the more doubtful examples (queried in the table in § 5) are here neglected. 
Taken together, the rise of augmentation and the increase of preferentials 
suggest that at last the unaugmented form is losing its special sense, and is 
well on its way to become a mere petrified epicism, employed to meet any 
chance scansional requirement. 

J. A. J. DREwITT. 


WabdHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 The same thing seems to hold true of the and Odyssey, the ratio of preferentials must not 
imperfect; but the tense is a mere labyrinth of | be taken alone, but must be combined with the 
perplexities, and only complete enumeration ratio of augmentation. 
could satisfy the reader. To compare the Iliad 


SOME USES OF THE FUTURE IN GREEK. 


IT is curious how little recognition has been given by the authorities on 
Greek grammar to the persistent use of the future participle, except within 
very narrow limits. Goodwin,! for example, recognizes its use mainly with 
expressions of motion (go or send) in the sense of purpose, and in indirect 
discourse, or with the article, or with ws: the only quotation he gives which 
goes beyond these uses is one passage where tapackevdteoOar is found with 
the nominative of the participle. Gildersleeve? quotes only cases where it 
represents in indirect discourse the future indicative and refers to its use 
with verbs of motion. Monro® recognizes the use with verbs of motion, and 
in the following cases, (i.) the isolated éooopevos ; (ii.) in émuBnodpevos in two 
passages, but with the suggestion’ that the form is not a future at all, but an 
aorist ; (iil.) in I/. xviii. 309, Kai Te kTavéovta Katéxta; and (iv.) in Od. xi. 608, 
atel Badéovte éovnes. Even then he® describes the usage in (ili.) as a use of 
the future participle, which is hardly to be defended. Kihner-Gerth® also give 
nothing further. 

Now this state of affairs at once seems anomalous when the precedents 
of Sanskrit are remembered. No doubt the future participle is often used with 
verbs of motion, but it is equally often used in the sense of intention without 
any such verb—eg., RV. iv. 18, 11, athdbravid Vrtrém Indro hanisyan ; 
i. 125, 4, Upa ksarants stndhavo mayobhiva yandm ca yaksydmanam ca dhendvah, 
and Delbriick’ shows that the usage spreads widely in the prose of the Veda, 
while Speyer ® rightly recognizes its use in the classical speech. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from this is surely that the seeming 
restriction of its use in Greek is theoretically doubtful and improbable, and it 
appears to me that a more extended use must be recognized in many passages 
of which inadequate notice has been taken by the standard authorities on 
Greek syntax. The Homeric Padéovts éorxds has a parallel in Hes. Scut. 215, 
amoppiyovtt éovxas, where again the sense is intention rather than mere 
futurity. Pindar has éAwvoovta épydleoOar ayddwata (Nem. v. 1), and ov« 
éduvioovtas avTovs eipyacduav (Isthm. ii. 46), and écodmevos reappears in 
apd) mpdétos éocopévas (Ol. xii. 8). Thucydides provides etxds Hv buds opopous 
évtas Kal Ta SevTepa Kivduvetcovtas TpoopacBar avTd (vi. 78), and xpHotpov 


1 Syntax of Greek Moods and Tenses, §§ 153, 826, 5 [bid., p. 58 note. 
840. 8 Ausfithrliche Grammatik, i, 185. 
2 Syntax of Classical Greek, § 360. 7 Altindische Syntax, pp. 372 sq. 
3 Homeric Grammar’, § 244. 8 Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 61. 
4 Ibid., § 41. 
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. Kal TL Kal evTOS TOD aKpLBovds TeicovTd Twa w@pernOAvat (Vv. 90), where the 
MS. evidence is decisively in favour of weicovta, and meicavta is a mere ~ 
correction of what was less easy to scribes who did not know that the future 
was equivalent to wéAdw with the infinitive. éodueva occurs in Thue. iii. 82, 2. | 
Aristophanes gives én’ dvdpa pucotodw dvta KatrodNovpevov (Vesp. 412, ch. 
Av. 1467, Pl. 456, 713), and xepadal Kordxav oipwkopévwv éedexypavto (Vesp. | 
1033). These cases explain the use of ot te yatpjowv (ibid. 186), which is 
paralleled in Eur. El. 1024. Euripides has also dAav . . 
ér oldua vavotodjowr (Hec. 631 sq.), and on the strength of this verse and 
similar examples of the nominative Paley1 laid down the doctrine adopted by 
Jebb? that if a; does not occur the nominative alone can be used, and Jebb 
Plato in 


Rep. 601 D divides the rexvai into xpncopévny, Toncovaay, pynoouevny, and has 


. €rdyel” adov 


therefore rejected the tempting conjecture ti pé£ovtos in Pil. 1101. 


(<bid., 498 C), oipar pévtoe Tods TOAAOVS THY AkovdvT@Y TpoOUmOTEpOY ayTLTELvELY® 
ovd’ oTwaTLody TeLcouévous, Where the force of the future is perfectly clear. 
Demosthenes has oida . . . dtt por Tpos TapacKevdas NoyYwv Kal papTUpas ov 
TAaNNOH paptupnoovtas o ayer éatt (XxX. 3); ef yap éott Tw doTéoy TL TOLOUTOV 

. MpOTov pev pndev HOiKNnKoTL TeTrOTE, SevTEpov dé pnd’ av adiKeiv BovrANTAL 
Suvncopév@ (Xxili. 125), and tovnpov yap avd x’ éote cogiotov Kal oiwwEopuévou 
(XxXXv. 40). 
paptupety adAa Sedwxoras (in Leokr. 28). 


Lycurgus has otwas deiv todvs paptupas pn S@covtas édeyxov ; 
Another good instance where the ~ 
mere future sense is clearly out of place is Thuc. i. 144: focov éyKeroopévous 
Nor is it improbable that in Eur. Hipp. 89 we should ] 
substitute BovAevaovTos in the line dp’ av ti wou déEavo BovAcetcavtTos ed; the text 
indeed can be construed, but the sense ‘one who means to counsel wisely’ is — 
far better than that given by the aorist, which almost reduces the verse to 
nonsense. 

It would be easy to add to the examples of the usage, but it is perhaps — 
sufficient to say that the use persists throughout Greek; a life of Pindar 
(ed. Christ, p. ci) ascribes to him the apophthegm ov povov SetcOar eb 
MpaTTOVTOS GNAA Kal mpakovTos ev. 
mepieEovta vonta (de Mundt Opif. 4), and Musonius has ypynowwortata pabeiv ovK 
advvatov Kal mpos épyacia yewpyixh dvtTas, aAAws te Kal ov dia TavTOs épyaco- 


\ > le v4 
Tous évaytious éEopev. 


Philo has mrpocettmou tov vontov tocadta 


pévous adn’ avatravrals Ypnoopévous (ap. Stob. Flor. lvi. 18). : 

These examples lead to a further suggestion. In the Sanskrit epic there 
are found a few cases of the future optative and quite a number of future 
imperatives, while the Rgveda gives a clear case of a future subjunctive. Is 
there any parallel to this in Greek, and in particular is the future optative ever 
used outside indirect discourse and clauses of a similar character? The 
ordinary answer, which Goodwin,” Gildersleeve,® and Kiihner-Gerth? all give, 


1 Journ, Phil, viii. 80. See e.g. Aesch. Ag. 67, 4 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 334. 


and for ws, Goodwin, § 864. 

2 On Soph. Phil. 1191. 

3 Adam rightly prefers this to dvrireveiy ; the 
sense is clearly thus better in view of the future 
participle. 


° Syntax of Greck Moods and Tenses, pp. 44 sq. 
6 Syntax of Classical Greek, § 441. 
7 Ausfihrliche Grammatik, i. 183. 
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is in the negative; but there are certain cases which suggest reconsideration 
of this verdict. It must be remembered that the future has frequently in 
Greek,’ as sometimes in Sanskrit, the sense ‘intend to do,’ so that there 
is nothing inconceivable in an optative not in oratio obliqua; the participle 
occurs in present conditions,” and the infinitive is found not in oratio obliqua.’ 
In Od. xvii. 547 occurs in some MSS. ov6é xé tis Odvatoyv Kai Khpas advéor. 
The reading is admittedly doubtful, for there are variants advEae (which 
Monro’ adopts) and advfe. But adrv£or makes perfectly good sense if it be 
regarded as meaning ‘be likely to escape,’ and the future optative becomes 
intelligible. Again, in Thuc. v. 94, the Melians put a tentative inquiry to the 
Athenians ending ov« dv dé£o100e, where the editors as a rule read défaa0e, 
but in this curious speech a much better sense is given by the inquiry ‘ would 
you not be ready to accept’ than by the simple ‘ would you not accept.’ In 
Arist. Poet. xix. 3 the MSS. read ti yap dv ein tod AéyovTos epyov ef dhavoito, 
and this reading is kept by Bywater in his edition of the text, though in his 
commentary (1909) he abandons it on the strength of the view of Madvig. 
The text can, however, be readily defended if the sense is ‘if it is likely to be 
shown.’ In Plat. Rep. 615 D, ovd’ dv H£ou Sedpo ‘he would not be likely to 
come’ makes easier syntax than #€e, the only variant. Moreover, in this way 
we can find an explanation of the future infinitives and participles with ay, 
which can only be removed from Attic Greek by somewhat drastic means.® 
This view is decidedly supported by Plat. Ap. 30 B, adiete 7) un adiete, ws Euod 
ovK av TONnTOVTOS GAN’ Ovd’ et WéAXW TOAAAKLS TeOVavat, Where the exact sense of 
the future participle is clearly shown by the next clause. So in Pind. Ol. i. 110 
we have ef dé pu) tayd DAimor Ett yAvKUTEpay Kev EXTrOpat oly appate Oo@ 
xrel€ev. Gildersleeve satisfies himself by keeping the text and ascribing it to 
anacolouthon rather than to survival of the future with xe in Homer. In the 
Attic passages most editors now amend; and of course by omitting dy, or read- 
ing 67,° or av as in Philemon’s fragment, dv oddé es AEANOev OvdE Ev TroLdv Ov’ 
av twoncwv ovde metonkas madat (Meineke, FCG. ed. min. p. 840), all the 
Nor is it to be denied that cases of mere 
corruption occur, which must be amended.’ But for example in Plat. Rep. 
492 C, 7) moiav dy avtT@ Tratoeiay idtwrixny avOéEewv we can well substitute dv 
pédrot avtéxev as the oratio recta of the original, and it seems to me that dp 


examples can be got rid of. 


But he does not consider 


1 Goodwin, p. 20; Kihner-Gerth, i. 177. 

2 Goodwin, p. 175. Itis not rare. Cf. Thuc. 
vi.6; Dem. xlv. 12. 

3 Goodwin, pp. 35, 36. Cf. Dem. iv. 51; 
Isocr. vii. 42; Kihner-Gerth, i. 184. 

4 In his note ad loc. So also Curtius, Greek 
Verb, p. 6. 

5 Goodwin, pp. 69, 71. He treats them all as 
equivalents of a future indicative with dv, and 
({p. 66) recognizes certain occurrences of this in 
Attic Greek, both prose and verse. Cobet (Var, 
Lect., p. 93; Misc. Crit., p. 469) denies the Attic 
use of dy with the future indicative, and there- 
fore the occurrence of dv with the future infini- 


tive and participle. 
the theory here suggested that &v with the 
infinitive and the participle represents a future 
optative with dy, a combination which Goodwin 
totally denies. Cf. also Kihner-Gerth, i. 235, 
230. 

6 Richards, Class, Rev., vi. 336; cf. Adam, 
Republic, i.277; Blass, Rhein. Mus,, xxxvi, 221, 

1 Eg. Blass in Dem. ix.0 70; xix. 342, In 
some cases emendation is clearly right, but very 
simple—e.g., a tor o in Dem. xviii. 168 (ay 
oupmvevodvTwv) ; Cf. metpagdmevos for reipacbuevos 
in Thue. ii. 44. 
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av0é£o., as an equivalent, is perfectly conceivable and much more probable 
than the survival of the future with a, which Goodwin is content to allow in 
Attic Greek. That solution of the difficulty seems to me unsatisfactory, for it 
postulates in effect that Attic Greek preserved a mere anomaly; while, if we 
assume that from a future regarded as equivalent to a present of intention the 
use of av with the optative in oratio recta of the conditional optative, and of dv 
with the infinitive or participle in ovatio obliqua developed on the analogy of the 
use of the present, we have a much more satisfactory view; the usage would 
have a definite and peculiar sense,! not equivalent to a future proper, and would 
in fact do for Greek what the desiderative in a great measure accomplishes for 
Sanskrit.2, The difficulties in which the defenders of the use of the future 
indicative with the particle are involved are amusingly illustrated by Goodwin’s 
dictum that av #£o1 in Plato is colloquial, to which Adam rejoins that it is half 
poetical or tragical, and Adam is forced in Rep. 492 C, to discern a poetical 
tinge which does not exist. It is true that in Rep. 615 D #&e is the reading of 
A, and & is the best authority for #£01, but this is easily explained by the fact 
that the future indicative with the participle was less strange to those 
who handed down the text than the future optative with the particle, 
just as in Homer aadvéae or adver are variants of advfo.. Or, again, 
in Thuc. ii. 80, vouifovres ef tatdrny mpotnv AdBorev padiws av adict 
TaANA TpotKXwpHaew it is prosaic to substitute mpooxwphoat, and the force 
is lost; ‘would be likely easily to’ is much more pointed than ‘ would 
easily,’ and the same theory applies with equal force to the passages v. 82, 
viii. 25, and 71. Of other cases* where dv appears with a future optative the 
sense ‘would be likely to’ is admirably given in Lys. i. 22, eida@s 8’ éya Ore 
ThvikadTa adiypévos ovdey av Katadpporto olxos TOV émiTndeiwy éKédevVOV 
The alteration of the text in this case is inexcusable, and in 
Lycurg. 15 the use seems also probable in ed yap tore ® “AOnvaior Ott ToUToV 


OUVOELTTVELD. 


an > a / > BA > \ ’ € n i + , 
TAcioTov apereiy So€otr’ av, eb THY Tap’ buaVv ovTOS Siapvyou TYuwpiav, where 
d0£o17’ av would seem to convey a better shade of meaning than the obvious 
This is also the case with Plat. Legg. 719 D-E, éyo 8é, ef pev 

/ / 7 \ , ao iA 2 a / \ 
yurn pot Stapépovoa ein Kal Odrrew avTny Siakedevotto €v TS Tonwate TOV 


do£ait’ av. 


vrepBdrXrovta av Tadov érrawwoinv, pedards & adv Tis Kal mévns avnp Tov KaTAbea 
. . av énawéoo. It is easy to read (as Bekker and Schanz do) érawwécaz, 
but this is most improbable, for the future alone yields an explanation of the 


1 In Plat. Ap. 29 C, the ejection of dy is easy, 
because it follows ei duadevéoluny, and the scribes 
thought that the apodosis required the particle, 
not understanding that in the protasis the opta- 
tive was in oratio obliqua, while in the apodosis 
the indicative is kept for vividness (cf. Goodwin, 
$$ 670, 690). 

2 This fact accounts for the comparative rarity 
of moods of the future in Sanskrit: jijiviset renders 
jivisyet as arule needless, Cf. Whitney, §§ 948), 
1040; Speyer, § 157. For xravéovra in II, xviii. 
309, Cobet wishes to read xrevéovra (cf. Curtius, 


P. 575, n. 4), but Monro and Leaf prefer to see 
a byform of xreivw, the latter comparing émirpa- 
méovot in Il, x. 421, : 

3 Neither Kihner-Gerth, i. 235, 236, nor 
Gildersleeve, § 441, accept for Attic Greek any 
of the cases, though the latter allows that the 
construction is valid in later texts. Of course 
some of the cases cited may be mere blunders— 
e.g., Isae. i. 32. Gildersleeve, § 432, rejects the 
occurrence of dv with the future indicative except 
in Plat. Rep. 615 D. 
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change from ézrawoiny to émawéoor; the speaker can say for certain what he 
would do, but for the other case he changes his tone and merely says ‘ the poor 
man would be likely to praise.’ If we read the aorist, we have a case of sheer 
purposeless change which we ought not lightly to impose upon Plato, when a 
good sense can be derived from keeping the text. 
In conclusion reference may be made to the curious passage in Aristophanes, 

Vesp. 1094-7: 

ov yap Hv Huiv OTws 

phow ed réEew éwéAropev TOT’ OVE 

cvKopavTncey Twa 

povtis, aX’ Gatis épérns Ecott’ aptatos 
is the text as read by most editors; this corresponds as regards the last line very 
poorly? with the strophe (1066) ard Kak TOY Aevrpdvov Sei TaVSE Pomnv, so that 
the temptation to ad dy éco7’ is very strong; the text is not as now read the 
traditional one, which inserts an dv after éo71s which Elmsley ejected. There 
is, however, the variant 6s dv,2 and the displacement of an dy would be very 
easy owing to the natural tendency to connect it with the relative, that being 
the interpretation which would be put on the ay by those who handed down 
the text. If écovro stands, we must suppose that it is a quasi oratio obliqua for 
the future indicative, while éwéAXowev represents an original péAXopuev which 
has escaped the normal alteration in oratio obliqua. This view seems at first 
sight to be rendered at least plausible by the fact that the same interpretation® 
has been put on another passage in the same play (283) where we find Néyov 
as Kab pirabnvatos jv Kal Tav Ydu@ mpOTos Kateimot, where it is said that Hv 
represents a present. But that this is so is by no means clear; the accused, 
who is certainly conceived as being a non-Athenian, might easily have said in 
his defence, ‘I was a friend of Athens at the time of the alleged offence and I 
reported.’ He would use the imperfect to represent his abiding condition at 
the time, and the aorist to express his one act, and in the oratio obliqua the 
first would be kept and the second legitimately altered to the optative.* The 
parallel is not therefore at all convincing, and even taking it for what it is 
worth, it is by no meanscomplete. In the present case the hypothesis demands 
that two different forms of representing a present of intention, the future 
indicative and the use of wédd@ with the infinitive, are reproduced in two 
different ways, while in the other case a present and an aorist are differently 
reproduced. Even if the latter is possible, the former is much less likely. If, 
however, we read dy écovto, then in both cases we can assume that oratio 
obliqua has not prevailed,® since the former (av écorro) would not be altered if 


1 Itis of course not contended that the metrical 
argument is conclusive; cf. Hall and Geldart’s 
edition, Praef. 

2 Kihner-Gerth, i. 235. 

3 So Merry ad loc. ; Goodwin, § 674. 

4 For examples of this, see Goodwin, §§ 674, 


691, 701, 


5 E.g, Xen. Mem. i. 1, 6: rept 6¢ rev ddnd\wv 
dws dv dmroBjcoro, pavrevoomévous emeurev el 
mounréa ; Cyr. vii. 3, 10: Th av rojoas xaplooiro ; 
Hell, iv. 2, 10: éBouNevovro mas av thy pdxnv 
mojcowTo ; Isocr. ep. il, 22: duxalws 3’ dy pou 
morevoos; Lycurg. 76: dicalws av atrov . .. 
Tynwphoode, etc. 
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it stood in the original in the sense ‘was likely to be (av pérror éoeo Oc 
best oarsman.’ ae 
There are other passages in which the use of dv with the future op 


above. 
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Peal; AVI: 201, 5-6 (Didot). Charles Exon, The Accentuation of Words of the type 
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direction.’ . ‘M. shows that the phrase idem ipse is Ciceronian’ [quoting De div. 2, 95, 
a passage that has been generally overlooked]. ‘The development of idem into an 
adverb is cleared up by the new material presented.’ 
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Work on some of Cicero’s Speeches’ (The Cluni Monastery ; the catalogue, made 
1158-1161, enabled P. to identify the Holkham MS. as a Cluni codex. ‘P. pointed 
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for the first time, never having appeared in any printed edition’). A. Shewan, 
Homeric Games at an Ancient St. Andvews (J. A. Scott). ‘ Wit, learning, and brilliancy 
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Thucydides and the History of his Age (W. E. Waters). Valuable ‘in the richness of 
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opinions that have in part been expressed long ago, but have not been generally held 
by Platonic scholars,’ 
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proves inexact; he readily accepts tentative theories as facts; especially he has 
vitiated his treatment of Solon’s legislation and of other early topics by a too close 
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countries, and many fresh ideas from Wilamowitz and from the French economists.’ 
C. S. Smith, Metaphor and Comparison in the Epistulae ad Lucilium of L. Annaeus Seneca. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Dissertation. 192 pp. (La Rue Van Hook). S. has collected 
Over 5,000 metaphors and between 300 and 400 comparisons, and classified them 
according to the sphere from which they are derived. ‘A careful piece of work.’ 


17 Feb. G.W. Botsford, A History of the Ancient World (E. G. Sihler), ‘ Com- 
prehensive, cyclopaedic, and painstaking,’ 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. i911. 


g Dec. J. van Leeuwen, Commentationes Homerica. Seventeen essays reprinted 
from Mnemosyne (F. Stiixmer). The Odyssey is held to be the work of a younger 
poet. 


16 Dec. C. Fries, Studien zuy Odyssee (A. Jeremias). Explains the Nausicaa 
episode as a version of a Babylonian New Year festival, and the scenes in Ithaca as 
depicting the beggar monk. 


23 Dec. N. Wecklein, Euripides, Andvomache (Th. O. Achelis). A useful con- 
tribution. E. Lofstedt, Philologischer Kommentar zuy Peregrinatio Aetheriae (S. Land- 
graf). The author discovers interesting correspondences between archaic and vulgar 
Latin. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 40. No.1. 1912. 


M. Valeton, De Iliadis fontibus et compositione. ‘Traces of incorporation in the 
Iliad of an old xixdos of poems in which a small Troy was taken by an expedition 
of Boeotians, Phocians, Locrians, Athenians, Epeians, Aetolians, Phthians, whose 
only important leader was an Ajax. The two Ajaces evolved from one. Settlements 
from Locris and Attica in the Troad. ’OvActis, Fideds, Fidvos connected, etc. (to be 
continued). L. Rank, Observatiunculae ad Phaedyum (continued). Emendations of 
books iv. and v. and the Appendix. J. van Leeuwen J. f., Ad Eurnipidem. In fr. 830 
Dind., 1. 2, read wrAnppedds. Id., Homerica (continued). Discussions of _K—®. 
including a study and defence of K, and discussions of the ford of the Scamander 
and the (round) shield of Achilles, etc. The same, De Eupolidis Demorum fragments 
nupey vepertis, Identification, explanations, and restorations of the fragments of 
Old Comedy recently published by Lefebvre; and a few restorations of the latest 
fragments of Menander. 


Musée Belge. VI. 1. 


J. Misson, Meaning of 66s in Libanius. The word is practically equivalent to 
Geot or Oeav tis. A. Counson, The Latin decadence. Interesting article denying the 
charge. Th. Simar, The MSS. of Propertius. Mainly an examination of Ullman’s 
recent work on the subject. J. Misson, The Excavations at Alesia. An interesting 
résumé of M. Foutain’s Pvo Alesia. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 27. 10. 1911. 


M. P. Nilsson, Dery Ursprung der Tvagédie (concluded). Connecting the story of 
Xanthos and Melanthos, by way of the Rosalia, with modern mummeries at Vizye and 
elsewhere in E. Europe, and maintaining the connexion of Dionysos Eleuthereus 
with D. Melanaigis, and of D. with the goat, N. concludes that tragedy sprang from 
the union of the dpépeva of D. with the dirge, from which it took its form and largely 
its matter. Satyric drama is an independent growth. P. Joachimsen, Tacitus im 
deutschen Humanismus. Details of the rediscovery of T. (and Porphyrio), and a review 
of his influence on German thought. Die Avbeiten zu Pergamon 1908-9, reviewed by 
H. Lamer. 


29.) Ei "i012 


W. Dorpfeld, Zu den altgriechischen Bestattungssitten. In answer to C. Rouge’s 
attacks, D. states at length the case for his theory of the continuity of Greek modes 
of disposing of the dead, and brings important new evidence from Leucas for the use 
of fire in Mycenaean times and for graves of the Homeric form. He discusses aAAa 
te kai Il. vii. 333 sqq., the funeral of Patroclus in J/. xxiii., schol. Venet. A to 
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Il. i, 52, Pl. Phaedo 115, the supposed conflict between Eur. Alc. 365 sq. and 607 sq., 
Soph. Ajax 1164-7. O. Immisch, Sprach- und stilgeschichtliche Parallelen zwischen 
Gnechisch und Lateinisch. Analogies and relations between the later developments of 
Greek and those of Latin (personal names, accidence, the style and vocabulary of 
‘silver’ Greek and ‘silver’ Latin, etc.), with some cautions (e.g. noms. such as 
hebdomada are due to vulgar Greek), and a discussion of the Latin accent. R. v. 
Pohlmann, Aus Altertum und Gegenwart, reviewed by W. Nestle. P. Cauer, Das 
Altertum im Leben dey Gegenwart, reviewed by M. Joris. 


202.2. Igi2, 


F, W. v. Bissing, Agyptische Weisheit und griechische Wissenschaft. The poverty 
of Egyptian science and its influence on Greek thought. Plato’s praises of it are 
ironical, his acquaintance with it is slight. P.Cauer, Soll die Homerkritik abdanken ? 
A long castigation of C. Rothe’s Die Ilias als Dichtung. H. Lucas, Der betende Knabe 
des Boidas: L.. determines the true pose of the arms and hands (above the head, but 
in advance of it) of the Berlin ‘ Praying Boy’ from a Nemean relief, gems, and coins 
of Sicyon; supports the ascription to Boidas; identifies it (as does Sauer) with a 
statue known to have stood in the Hieron on the Bosphorus; and guesses at its 
subsequent history. F. Kuberka, Uber den Begviff historischer Grosse. 1. Philipp, 
Historische Geographie und Interpretation von Schyriftstellern. (1) The 10,000 may have 
marched seven days along the Phasis because they thought it the famous Phasis 
which flows into the Black Sea. (2) In Hor, c. i. 31. 14 aequoy Atlanticum = sinus 
Atlanticus, a name for the Mediterranean coined by Alexander Polyhistor and used 
by Avienus. (3) On the legendary ethnology in Sall. Jug. 18. 4 sqq. (4) Mithridates’ 
plan of reaching Italy by way of the Danube (Dio Cass.) depends on the belief that 
a branch of the Ister debouched in Istria on the Adriatic: cf.the legend of the Argo. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 35. No.1. 1911. 


L. Havet, Verg. Aen. 8. 65. The temple to the Tiber was at Ostia. For exit 
we should read escit, i.e. evit. J. Maspero, The title of ‘ Apellon’ in John of Nikiou. The 
Arabic word is a corruption of *rABotvos=tribunus. G. Lafaye, Lucilius III., iter 
Siculum. Comments explanatory and critical on various places between 9g and 148 
(ed. Marx). G. Ramain, On the use of the infinitive of exclamation in Plautus and 
Tevence. Plautus. In positive sentences the word emphasized is followed by the 
interrogative particle -ue (As. 127, Bacch. 1102, Capt. 945 are only apparent excep- 
tions; so also Capt. 783). Tevence. The particle can be omitted when the inf. is 
preceded by an exclamation which is not a simple interjection. While in Plautus 
there is always a subject for the inf., in Terence it may be omitted if expressed or 
plainly implied in a preceding phrase. Discussion of Phorm. 503, 528, 710, 884. 
A. J. Reinach, On the himation of Alkimenes of Sybaris. M. Dugas’ view that in the 
text of De mivabilibus auscultationibus cotao.s should be kept and translated ‘lilies’ is 
combated, and Heyne’s Yovooious defended. A. Bourgery, Ave the letters (of Seneca) 
to Luctlius veal letteys? The answer is in the negative. L. Marie’s Shall we have the 
commentary of Diodorus of Tarsus on the Psalms? ‘There is good reason to believe that 
Paris MS. Coislin. 275 will prove to contain it. D. Serruys, dard gwvijs. This 
phrase (which occurs in the title of the commentary on the Psalms in Coislin. 275) 
is not used of the first author of a work but of its editor, abridger or adopter. 
L. Laurand, Hexameter endings in Cicero's Speeches. Collection of instances of clau- 
sulae hevoicae. J. Marouzeau, Complementary note on the use of the Latin present participle. 
The present participle, which was disappearing up to the period of Cicero’s youth, 
being limited almost exclusively to an adjectival use, and hardly ever construed with 
an object following it, gained a new lease of life through the influence of Greek 
literature. 
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No. 2. A. S. Arvanitopoullos, Unpublished Inscriptions from Thessaly. Continua- 
tion of a series begun (Nos. 1-25) in the ’Apxatodoyixy "Ednpepis 1910 ff. 333 ff. Text 
transcription and comments. C. Jullian, Historical puzzles of Lectouve under the Roman 
Empire. 1. What is meant by the procuvatoy Lactovae? II. Why is the name Lactova 
alone not mentioned by J. Caesar among those of the tribes that he fought in 
S. Aquitania? III. Is the ’levrépa, a king of which Diodorus 34-5 § 36 mentions, 
Lactova? IV. Was ‘Piso the Aquitanian’ of B.G. V. 12 from Lactora? V. Are 
there not indications that at Lactora there was a sacerdotal monarchy akin to those 
of the East? Ph. Fabia, The Mother of Nevo. Ona Defence of Agrippina. A detailed 
reply to Signor G. Ferrero’s attempted rehabilitation of Agrippina in the Revue de 
Paris, 1906. B. Haussoullier, tpojveyos taparrds, tponvepides O¥par. On the meaning 
of these terms, used of temples of Apollo at Delos and Didymi. E. Cuq, Ox a bene- 
faction to the town of Delphi in 315 A.D. On a gift of 1,000,000 (denarii), half of 
it free and half restricted «is tiv Aotow tov Badraveiwv, by L. Gellius Menogenes. 
D. Serruys, A Gnostic source of the Apocalypse of Paul. The relations of the Greek 
abridgement and the ancient versions, especially the Latin, to the original are 
considered. This Apocalypse ‘n’est autre chose qu'une compilation de nombreux 
écrits apocalyptiques parmi lesquels figure un traité naasénien.’ H. Alline, Ou a 
passage of Psellos velating to the Phaedrus. In the work published by A. Jahn in 
Hermes 34. 316-9 4) 8¢ ¢ tad tod Svivapus should be % 8é radrod 6., and for + edOevav pev 
yap tus eriBadeirar Kat awd Tov Sddexa Tod Kdopov adaipov should be read evnOifopevos 
pev yap tus ertBaXreitar dd K.t.’. J, Marouzeau, On the Order of Words. 1, A trich of 
arrangement in Latin poets. 2, Word-order in translation from Latin. Illustrates the 
use and abuse of disjunction with chiastic arrangement in Latin poetry, and 
traverses the theory that the Latin order should be followed in translation. B. H., 
Epigraphica. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXIV. 108-1009. 


Francisque Greif, Studies on Ancient Music. ‘ The Greeks by taking as their point 
of departure the average compass of the human voice have been able to realise in a 
manner as simple as practical the unity of the diapason through the centuries. With 
us on the other hand, where all the initiative comes from instrumental music, the 
diapason has begun to find stability only quite recently.’ Gustave Giraudet, The 
meaning of tdoyevns. A.J. Evans, The hieroglyphic and primitive linear classes with an 
account of the discovery of the pre-phoenician Scripts, their place in Minoan story and their 
Mediterranean relations (A. J. Reinach). A. Besangon, The enemies of Hellenism at Rome 
during the Republican period (P. M.), generally favourable. M. L. D’ooge, The Acropolis 
of Athens (G. Fougéres), favourable. 


Rheinisches Museum. 66. 4. tg11I. 


S. Sudhaus, Kyvitische Beitvige zu Menander (with a Nachtvag, p. 628). Restora- 
tions of the Zapuéa, P. Corssen, Im Damascii Platonici de orbe lacteo disputationem a 
Ioanne Philopono velatam animaduersiones. E. Bickel, De Sil Punicorum libris vu ss. 
post Domitianum abolitum editis, xiv 686 refers to Nerva. Since Pallas, whose son 
Dom. claimed to be, is hostile to Rome from bk. 7 on, probably only 1-6 were 
published before g2, etc. A. Klotz, Studien zu den Panegyvict Latint. Method of the 
arrangement given by the MSS; to Eumenius belong not ii-vili, but only iv; 
different debts of the various authors to Cic. etc.; stylistic differences ; emendations. 
A, Schulten, Der Ursprung des Pilums. The pilum, like the falavica and solliferreum 
(all these are discussed), came from Spain, not Samnium ; probably not before 218. 
W. Aly, Kastor als Quelle Diodors im 7 Buch. A new study of the List of Thalasso- 
crats (derived from Hdt. by way of Kastor of Rhodes) and its relations to Thuc., — 
Strabo, etc.; with an excursus on the dates for the foundation of Carthage and 
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Rome. H. Gasse, Die Novelle von dey Brivgschaft im Altertum. Stories of pairs of 
friends such as Damon and Phintias go back to a common Pythagorean source. 
A. Brinkmann, Ein Denkmal des Neupythagoreismus. On the Two Ways of Life, in 
connexion with the lately found monument of Pythagoras of Philadelpheia, which 
gives what B. thinks the oldest evidence for the Pythagorean Letter, ¥Y. J. M. Stahl, 
Intvansitive Béddew. On Eur. Cycl. 754, Aesch. Ag. 1172, Cho. 574 ff., Eum. 751, etc. 
J. M. Stahl, Zu Euripides. In Tyo. 566 read ’Ayaidi Kkovpotpody. A. Klotz, Zu 
Caesays Bellum Gallicum. K. maintains the harmony of iv. 1 and vi. 22 (on German 
agriculture); so Klotz’s deductions as to the publication of various books of the 
B. G. fall to the ground. G. Kriiger, Zu Horvat. carm. 3, 17. H. bids Lamia cure his 
mad family pride by sacrifice of a porcus sacey sinceyvus: see Plaut. Men. 288 ff, 
Varro 7. 7. ii. 4, 16. W. Meyer-Liibke, Barba ‘Onkel.’ On a Hebrew-Latin 
inscription (E. Diehl, Lat. Christliche Inschv., No. 244). This meaning is common in 
late Latin. N. A. Béns, Was ist die sogenannte “Okdpvyxos-Schrift ? It is ‘der spitz 
zulaufende Majuskelstil’: orpoyyvAos xapaxtjp ‘uncial.’ L. Bertalot, Nachtvag zu 
meo-o0,, 2ee C. OQ. 1911, p. 130. 


ite SLOT 2. 

P. E. Sonnenburg, De graeco epigrammate sepulcralr Bonnensi, 1.G. xiv. No. 2566. 
H. Kallenberg, Hiatusscheu ber Dionys von Halikarnass und Textkvittk. 1. Greek writers 
treat OU = V as a consonant: hence ‘hiatus,’ but not elision, nor (e.g.) é€ Ovniwr. 
2. D. H., like Polybius, mostly omits the article with proper names where it would 
cause hiatus. 3. The limits within which Diodorus and D. H. use déiére and os for 
éte to avoid hiatus. P.Corssen, Dev Abaris des Heraklides Ponticus. ‘The influence 
of this book on the legends of Pythagoras and Abaris, etc. Th. Steinwender, Zum 
polybianischen Feldlagery. A study of the older Roman field-camp, with a plan. 
M. Boas, Dey Codex Bos dey Dicta Catonis. B.’s MS. did not contain these couplets. 
The sources of the early editions are studied at length. Ch. Frankel, Kovinthische Posse. 
F. catalogues and discusses the Spartan-Cyrenaic and Chalcidic vases and Corinthian 
ware which show dwarf, misshapen, daimonic dancers and drinkers, the predecessors 
of Attic comedy. On one, however, a hkvatey in the Louvre, she sees the misconduct 
and punishment of slaves, one of them an Umbrian ("Oypikos): the oldest representa- 
tion of a Peloponnesian farce of common life. J. M. Stahl, Zu Demosthenes. Ten 
conjectures on speeches 19, 22-25, 34, 41, 45. W.A. Baehrens, Zu den philosophischen 
Schriften des Apuleius. ‘Twenty-three pages of conjectures, with special reference to 
clausulae. J. M. Stahl, Zum Hymnus auf den Hermes: in 188 read xéxadov. A. Brink- 
mann, Zu Xenophons Povot, From X. are drawn the praises of Attica in Aristides’ 
Panathenaicus. A. Laudien, Zur Ueberlieferung der Viten Plutarchs. On the MSS. 
used by the Juntine edition, and on the Cod. Matrit. N 55. L. Radermacher, 
Anttkey Liebeszauber und Verwandtes, On Oxyrhynchus Papyyt ii. No. 219 (a parody of 
a romance) and the magic powers of stones. G. Mercati and Eb. Nestle, ’Ogvpvyxos- 
Schrift (cf. vol. 66, p. 637). G. Kriger, Zw Bd. LXVI. S. 632 ff. (Horvat. carm. 
3, 17). E, Bickel, Zwvenaliana, Ona modern parallel to Biicheler’s interpretation of 
X. 294 sq.; andon X. 54 sq., and short vowels in the semiquinary caesura. A. Werk, 
Bemerkungen eines Tievarztes zuy Mulomedtcina Chivoms. WK. Schrader, Zu den hlassischen 
Studien des Johannes von Salisbury. A. v. Domaszewski, Eine Inschnift des P. Suillius 
Rufus, illustrating Tac. Ann, iv. 31, xiil. 42. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 39. No.4. 1911. 

Onorato Tescari, dvravarAyjpwois Dei and icovopia in Epicurus. Discusses the 
relation of the principle of ‘ reparation’ (risarcimento) to the details of the Epicurean 
philosophy and deals with the difficulties arising out of Cicero N. D. I. 50 and rog, 
where trouble has been caused through Cicero’s haste in compilation, he having 
applied the principle of ‘ balance’ (aequalis tributio) in an unauthorized way. The 
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Epicurean gods are not made ‘monogrammi’ (Cic. N. D. II. 59) for the reason given 
ib. 1.71. They were not ordinary concilia, but rather opowrnres; and their immor- 
tality was guaranteed by their perpetual reparation; while they were placed in the 
inteymundia, since here was a tenue conformable to the temuitas of their nature. 
Giuseppe Corradi, Hellenistic Researches, 1. rpitavis. At Pergamus, unlike Athens, 
there was not more than one zpitavs (who was often ‘eponymous’), and there is 
no evidence that he presided over the PovAx. The toto were probably a board 
with special functions, though in the Pergamene decree the plural ai tiwovyia. may 
cover all the magistracies. ovvtpopor tod BacrAéws, ‘foster brothers of the king’ ; 
examples of these are given from inscriptions and historians. This and tpodevs 
were not purely honorary titles, but implied actual association with royalty. 
vdakirat, a sort of gendarmerie, while tapadtAaxes were soldiers reinforcing the 
police. Remigio Sabbadini, Quintilian, the commentum Terenti and Cicero in the 
Fourteenth Century. A complete Quintilian and Donatus’ commentary were known 
to Nicole de Clémangis before 1396 and a large number of Cicero’s works to Jean 
de Montreuil. As a discoverer of Cicero’s works M. ‘had no reason to envy either 
Petrarch his predecessor, Salutati his contemporary, or Poggio his successor.’ 
Vincenzo Ussani, On an alleged usage in the Vulgate. ‘The three supposed instances of 
the Hebraism of using the 3rd person singular active for an indefinite subject are 
examined, In Ps. 86. 5 the translation is from the LXX ; numquid = part, a corrup- 
tion of pi) 77. Vittorio Brugnola, On the Ciceronian clausula esse videatur. Aper’s 
criticism (Tac.) Dial. 23 is based on a Ciceronian habit of using -esse videatur 
and similar rhythmical endings, as -sse videatwy, where sit, etc., would have been 
enough. Illustrations and statistics are given. Concetto Marchesi, The Scholasts 
of Persius. Laurentianus XXXVII. 20 is a MS. of considerable importance, as it 
enables us to separate the ‘ Cornutus’ scholia from the rest. They may be ‘ assigned 
conjecturally to the twelfth century.’ Arnoldo Beltrami, Verg. Aen. VI. 646 ff. 
‘obloquitur ’ of Orpheus is to be understood in the sense that his singing and playing 
is an ‘interlude’ between the dancing and singing of the other shades, who ‘ plaudunt 
choreas et caymina dicunt,’ 644. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. i911. 

13 Nov. G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek coins of Phoenicia (H. Gaebler). St. 
Gruss, Ilias. Das Lied vom Zorne des Achilleus (P. Cauer), a reconstruction and 
translation. M. Freudenthal, Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte dey vomischen Condictio 
(Grupe). Six Roman laws, translation with introduction and notes by E. G. Hardy 
(Grupe), from the collection of Bruns. The introductions are clear and exhaustive, 
the translation faithful and readable. 


20 Nov. A. Ludwich, Homerischer Hymnenpan nebst seinen Nachahmungen bei 
Kallimachos, Theokrit, Vergil, Nonnos und Andeven erschlossen (J. Sitzler), a worthy — 
contribution to the literature, but the conclusions not approved of. Guil. Prinz, De — 
Xenophontis Cyvi institutione (W.Gemoll), full of crooked judgments. M.N. Wetmore, — 
Index uevborum Vergilianus (P. Jahn). A Companion to Latin Studies, ed. by J. E. 
Sandys (Fr. Harder), contains the work of writers of the highest reputation. 


27 Nov. F. Lillge, Komposition und poetische Technik dey Avopysovs apioteta — 
(F. Stiirmer). W. Siiss, Avistophanes und die Nachwelt (E. Wiist), deserves the — 
warmest thanks, M.A. Stewart, A Studv in Latin abstvact substantives (F. Gustafsson), — 
to show that abstract substantives are not commoner in popular than in classical _ 
Latin. Claudius Rutilius Namatianus, herausg. von G. Heidrich. C. F. Lehmann- — 
Haupt, Isvael, seine Entwicklung 1m Rahmen dey Weltgeschichte (Fries). Baptista — 
Mantuanus, The eclogues, ed. by W. P. Mustard (M Manitius), will find new friends 
to the poems, 
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4 Dec. E. Léwy, Die griechische Plastik (H. L. Urlichs). ‘Quite worthy of 
his earlier publications.’ R. B. Richardson, A history of Greek sculpture (A. Koster). 
‘ Offers nothing new.’ P. Linde, Sophokles’ Elektva im Verhdltnis zu dey des Euripides 
(F. Adami). ‘ Leaves the question of priority unsettled.’ H.F. Pelham, Essays on 
Roman History. Ed. by F. Haverfield (P. M. Meyer). Many conclusions contested, 
some essays naturally not up to date. 

tr Dec. H. Ebeling, Schulworvterouch zu Homers Odyssee und Ilias. 7. Aufl, 
(H. D.). A. Gruhn. Dery Schauplatz der Ilias und Odyssee. 11. Heft. From the 
Sirens to Ogygia. The Planctae (C. Rothe). T. Livi ab urbe condita libri. V, 2 
(Book 26) von W. Weissenborn. 5. Aufl. von H. J. Miller. W. Semple, Authenticity 
and Sources of the Origo gentis Romanae (Soltau). ‘A diligent but superfluous piece 
of work.’ W. Knauss, De Stephani Byzanti Ethnicorum exemplo Eustathiano (K. 
Hubert). ‘ Puts an end to the laborious reconstruction of a complete Steph. on the 
foundation of Eustathius.’ 

18 Dec. E. Howald, Die Anfange der litevarischen Knittk bet den Gnriechen (T. O. 
Achelis). ‘Shows sound judgment.’ B. L, Gildersleeve, Syntax of classical Greek 
from Homer to Demosthenes. 11. The syntax of the simple sentence continued, and 
the doctrine of the article, with the co-operation of C. W. E. Miller (J. Sitzler). 
P. Shorey, A Greek analogue of the Romance adverb (J. Sitzler). On the use of adjectives 
with ¢pevi, dpevi, vow, Pvp, etc. A. Goethals, Jean précurseur de Jésus. Mélanges 
a’ Iustoive du christianisme. II (O. Stahlin). 

25 Dec. T. Reibstein, De devs in Ilade inter homines apparentibus (H. Steuding). 
J. Groschl, Text und Kommentar zu dey homerischen Batrvachomyomachie des Karers Pigves 
(F. Stiirmer). Cramer, Das vomische Trey (H. Nothe). 

1912. 8 Jan. C. Pascal, Dioniso (H. Steuding). On the religion and the religious 
parody in Aristophanes. C. W. Peppler, The teymination -xdés as used by Aristophanes 
for comic effect (J. Sitzler). G. Léopold, La langue de Xénophon (G. Mau). Valuable 
for its method. Gyvammatict Graect. II. Apollonia Dyscoli de constructione libr. IV., 
rec. G. Uhlig. III. Praefationem adiecit, librorum Apollonii deperditorum fragmenta 
collegit, indices confecit R. Schneider (P. Maas). E. Merten, Zum Pevsevkniege dev 
byzantimschen Kaiser Justinos II. and Trberios II. (J. Draseke). 


LANGUAGE. 
Indogermanische Forschungen. XXIX. Band, 3, 4 Heft. 1grr. 


K. Brugmann, (1) Hidden prepositions in Greek verbal compounds ; the Homeric 
forms dva.Tos, via Onv dio Geis prove that the correct form in the Odyssey is not dtaaro, 
but (with some MSS and Apoll. Rhod.) éiccaro; 6¢w is a regular development from 
dio, or it comes from d6iow with metrical lengthening of +. ofuar=dvopor without a 
thematic vowel (like épre) ; dico-=6 + ic- : 6=‘ near’ as in 6xédAw, ofos (‘companion’), 
etc.; for the hiatus cp. rpodyw, dap; ofa. means ‘I rush at with my mind’; we meet 
the -w- in durrds (cp. i6s=ioF ds), oiwvds ‘bird of prey.’ For opinan a derivation 
op-isnart is suggested, cp. the use of occurveve in a similar sense; Omen =op-ismen ‘the 
flight of a bird,’ then ‘bird.’ To these the author adds tva=eisa, oiva ‘impetus’ with 
ot instead of e: (cp. defua) perhaps on the analogy of oivdw, and (with some hesitation) 
pevowdw (= pevo-vrva- cp. pevo-erxys) ‘I mind-fly’ and oipaw. 

Lesbian defyny ‘open’ and Hom. wéyvvvto; rejecting the usual explanation 
(=6Fe’yw), Brugmann connects the word with éz-e‘yw ‘I push forward’; we get the 
preposition Fo (cogn. av Lat. au, Irish 0, wa) in the Arcadian Fo-dAnkédor; Fovy- 
= Foevy- or Fovy-, and the verb means ‘I push off’; dva-o/yeoxov is an unaugmented 
imperfect ; 7F ovyov 7Fouéa became -ewyov -€wéa, for the augmentation of the preposition 
cp. éxd@fov. There still remains the problem raised by wiyvuvro and dwiéa, which is 
solved in the following way: zpo-, 6-, Fo- sometimes contracted with the vowel that 
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followed (e.g. Foevy= Fovy-), sometimes they did not do so; in the former case F 
remained for a longer time, and we get 7Foifa (=€Fwéa); in the case of non- 
contraction F disappeared, and there arose forms like oiy-, which were augmented 
like éfov from dfw. Fo is also found, with different vocalism, in Féo7epos ‘a genuine 
Indo-Germanic compound.’ 

(2) Imperative endings in Umbrian ; the writer defends against Wackernagel the 
theory of a dual origin for -ta-tu, but suggests that the Latin -ts in the present 
indicative (e.g. legitis) stands for -tes=-te with -s added on the analogy of the first 
person plural in -ms (-mos) ; as there was no such form (-mos) in the imperative, the 
original -te was allowed to remain. 

(3) 6péAAw and tts cognates ; dheXos is an adjective composed of the preposition 6 
and ¢#éXos (old Indian phdla) and meaning ‘ where gain is present ’; cf. év@eos ‘in which 
god is present,’ érixpvaos, deplumis. There was also an abstract noun d¢edos like 
mtAHO0s, K4AXos, and an adjective ddeAys seen in dvwdedArs, dheAeorys, OPéreva ; the w is 
due to ‘lengthening in composition’ as in apadia, yvopen. To the adjective dpeAos or 
its companion 6¢éduos* (cf. Piros, Pidwos) belongs oikwPeAiy in Od. € 223. dpéAAw= 
dpéAw, ‘I make more’; Brugmann rejects the proposal to connect o¢éAAw with 
odeiAw and ofAwkavw. 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. XVII. 3. 

A. Meillet, Some present formations in Indo-European. By an examination of 
several roots in the different I.-E. languages Meillet attempts to establish the general 
principle that when an I.-E. root terminated by a consonant has no thematic present, 
it has very rarely furnished strong verbal forms to the various languages. Id., The 
Subjunctive of the Latin verb fero. An attempt to answer the question why fevo—unlike 
the other athematic radical presents—has not preserved an original optative. Latin, 
he thinks, did not inherit any such form from the I.-E. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
subscription is 5s. (life composition, £3 15s.), and there is an entrance fee of 5s. 
Members receive a copy of the annual ‘ Proceedings’ of the Association and of 
‘The Year’s Work in Classical Studies’ (both post free). They may also obtain 
the CLassICAL REVIEW and CLASSICAL QUARTERLY at the reduced price of 7s. 
and gs. a year respectively (post free). 


Inquiries and applications for membership should be addressed to either of 
the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Sleeman, The University, Sheffield, and Mr. 
M. O. B. Caspari, University College, London; or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
of the district Branches—viz., Miss M. S. Lilley, Girls’ High School, Manchester; 
Mr. R. W. Reynolds, King Edward’s School, Birmingham; Mr. K. Forbes, 
135, Chatham Street, Liverpool; Mr. E. P. Barker, 5, Park Avenue, Mapperley 
Road, Nottingham; and the Rev. Father Ailinger, S.J., St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JULY, 1912. 


PioeoenlIONS IN THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES, 


IF all the passages of Thucydides in which transposition of words has 
been plausibly suggested were added up, the total would be by no means 
insignificant. But careful consideration has convinced me that transposition 
is required in a far larger number of cases than anyone, so far as I know, has 
yet thought, and that the transposition is not seldom of a rather surprising 
kind. Very often it is not a question merely of making a few words which 
adjoin one another exchange places. A word, two or three words, a clause, a 
whole sentence has to be moved, sometimes to the line preceding or following, 
sometimes three or four lines away, occasionally six, eight, or even ten. This 
is, I am convinced, the true solution of many notorious difficulties in the 
text of Thucydides. One or two cases of this had struck me years ago. I 
noted them and thought little of it. But more recently I observed, or thought 
I observed, quite a number of such cases in Books 4 and 5, and minute study 
of the other books seems to show that the same thing is true of them also. 

This will be and ought to be received with great suspicion and incredulity. 
It can only be tested and confirmed—or, it may be, overthrown—by the study 
of individual passages with my suggestions about them. But I would point 
out at starting that the evidence for such a hypothesis is from the nature of the 
case to a large extent cumulative in character. If it is admitted that in certain 
passages, even though few in number, transposition is undoubtedly required, 
dislocation becomes a wera causa, a cause which is known to have been at work 
upon the text, and we are justified in applying the hypothesis more boldly to 
new cases. Every new probable or plausible case adds strength to it, anda 
supposition which explains many difficulties thoroughly well (if it really does 
so) is quite likely to be the true explanation of others. The clear cases help 
those which are less clear. Some of the suggestions, for instance, which follow 
are not such as I should have put forward with much confidence, if they were 
not fortified by other more decided instances of the same thing. In a sense 
therefore my suggestions on the eight books must be taken as a whole and 
read all together. 

NO. III. VOL. VI. K 
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In the large majority of instances which I have noticed hitherto simple 
transposition and nothing else is required. In a few the omission of «ai or 
some other trifling word is also necessary. In a few others the transposed 
word or two seem to appear in the text twice, both in the right place and also 
in a wrong one; and in some of these few cases, as also in some of the more 
common kind, a transposed word has occasionally been slightly modified to 
suit it to its new surroundings. But here speculation becomes exceedingly 
risky, and none but very simple suggestions of this kind will be found in what 
follows. Ina few cases again interchange of two words or two small groups of 
. words seems the remedy required. 

I have briefly mentioned such transpositions previously proposed by others 
as seem to me certainly or probably right, because they are an important part 
of my case. They go a long way towards establishing the wera causa. In my 
own suggestions I have usually been very brief, and often have not even given 
the Greek. Readers would in any case require to have a text of Thucydides 
before them, and, if they are not already familiar with the difficulties and 
with what editor after editor has written upon them, they will often need to 
consult a commentary. The text from which I usually quote is that of Stuart 
Jones in the Oxford series. 

My suggested transpositions in Books 5-8 will appear in the next number 
of this journal. Subsequently I propose to add a good many miscellaneous 
emendations in all the eight books. 


BOOK: 


2.2. adndov dv omoTe Tis eTEeMwv Kal aTeryloToV dua dvT@V Aros abatpn- 
CO€TAl. 

addXos and «cai clearly belong to one another. Place either dAXos after 
Kat or ares. a. 6. before omore. 

3. 3-4. of ws €xacros cannot be subdivided into of cata méXes, Which = as 
éxactot, and Evymravtes, which is the opposite of it. Read of 8’ otv cata mores 
Te dao GAdNHAOY Evviecav ws ExacTor” EXAnves Kal Evprravtes Dotepov KAnOévtes, 
taking “EXX. as predicate with xrnbévtes. 

avtitraxoy just before should probably follow évoya or atroxexpicOat. 

7.1. Herwerden plausibly éxrifovro cal Tetyeot. 

g. 4. Tovto with rexunpimoa. Cf. 10. 3 el Te Xpn KaVTADOG TioTEvELW. 

13. 1. Schwartz saw that tov . . . yoryvouévev cannot very well be right 
as it is. I think (see Steup) that he did not move it far enough, and would 
join it with wpa@roz dé Kopiv@cor. 

20. 2. wmotoTncavTes . . . Kal Tapayphua . . . ‘Immia peunviobar x.T.r. 

mapaxphuwa could only be in place here if it were capable of meaning 
either suddenly, or immediately before instead of immediately (i.e. after). But it 
is not used in either of these senses. It belongs then here to the resolution 
which Harmodius and Aristogeiton now formed. Probably we should omit 
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one cai and read épdcavrés Te kal Twapayphua Kiwvdvvedcac. 
@o7rep evxov in 6. 57. 3, the fuller narrative. 

21.1. dvta ave&éreyxta . . 
end of the sentence. 


This corresponds to 


. €xverixnxota would be better placed at the 
It has no real logical connexion with the words before it, 
but gives the reason why such ancient history is difficult to deal with. 

22. From Krueger’s brief remark at 23. 1 that ‘Ch. 22 is not properly in 
its place’ I do not feel sure what amount of disorder he assumed; but there 
should not be much doubt that chapters 22 and 23 have exchanged places. 
23. I goes right back to the end of 21, continuing the topic there started and 
immediately deserted again to be resumed afterwards. Also anyone can see 
that the famous words at the end of 22 are meant to end the introduction, and 
that they lose no little of their force by the recurrence in 23. I to a topic 
already broached. 

The only objection, I think, to the change—and that a very slight one—is 
in ai aitias aide (23. 6), which may be thought to require that 24 shall follow 
at once. This is not so. After ai aitias aide Thucydides pauses for a moment 
on the very brink of his story to divide it, as it were, into Adyo. and épya and 
briefly to show how he has dealt with both in such a way as to make his work 
a perpetual possession. Then the story begins, ’Eidapvos éote mons, like 
Herodotus 1. 6 Kpoicos jv Avdds pev yévos. Very similar is ch. 97 of this 
same book with its toodde émrfAOov, of which the details do not begin for 
another 10 or 12 lines, a personal statement by the author (éypawa 6é Tdd¢€ 
K.T.X.) intervening.? 

3I. 2. metpacOar should either follow etpicxecOai or change places with it. 
yevéo Oa is certainly governed by mrespacOau. 

33. 3-4. It is generally recognized now that ¢@dcai is a gloss on 
mpotephaat, obtruded into the preceding line. 


36. 3. Tots te Evprract Kal xaO’ éxacroy apparently with Evydopwotarov 
éotiv (Ribbeck). 
44.2. vavtixov &yovow seems another version of vautixoy éyovcay two 


lines above, i.e. the phrase got by accident into two places and in the second 
was slightly modified to suit the context. 

51.1. am’ ‘A@nvav simply perplexes the sense. Where the ships came 
from was obvious; the doubtful point was their number. If we look on to the 
next sentence, we see where dm’ ’A. really belongs. The Corcyreans were 
puzzled at the retreat of the enemy mpiv tuves iddvTes eirov OTL vies exeivar Cam’ 
’AOnvav> érimdéovow. 

69. 2. porss Sé viv te EvvijrAOowev kal ovdé viv él davepols’ yphy yap 
K.T.Ar. of yap Spavtes BeBourcvpévor pos ov Sveyvoxotas On Kal od pwéddovTEs 


1 Just such another error may be found at the 
end of ch. 8, Book 10 of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
Aristotle there winds up the account of his moral 
theory with the characteristic remark that it 
must all be tested by facts and, if found at 
variance with them, be regarded as a theory only. 


This is obviously the last word before he begins 
in ch. 9 a sort of transition to the Politics. Yet 
some unskilful hand has inserted after § 12 ten 
lines that go back to an earlier subject, not the 
last discussed, and quite mar the force and finality 
of § 12, 
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érrépyovtrat. Here two changes of order are to be made. te after voy is usually 
changed to ye, but for words dé viv te read viv Sé pors Te. Then dpavtes 7d 
x. ov w. should precede or follow f. 7. ov 6. I suspect of ydp should be oi dé 
or of &€ (in either case the pronoun, not the article). 

76. 2. Séovs cal tyuns? Cf. 75. 3. Ty and wpedia ought not to be 
divided by Séos. 

78. 4. ovr’ avtot before dyres (Cobet). 

83. 3. There is no reasonable explanation why war should be said to be 
very much a matter of money, ‘especially to landsmen against seamen.’ Two 
naval powers, as we know, may have to spend lavishly; so may two land 
powers. I conjecture that the real place for the words is five lines earlier, 
where we are to read mwodeuov .. . dv ovy wmdpye eidévar Kab’ bTL YwpHoel, 
adrws TE Kal HrEevpoetats Tpos Oaracciovs. 

QO. 4. wvrevT@v TaNA| OTL avTOS TaKEl Tpd£oL. 

Ta\Aa and taxe? together have been found embarrassing. Cobet actually 
wrote dua for ra\Xa. But it belongs to the previous line, xa@a:podytas 
<radd\Na > TayTa. 

gi. 1. The Lacedaemonians took Themistocles’ word, trav 6€ ddAdwv 
adixvoupévav Kal capas KaTnyopovvTav .. . ovK elyov Tas YP? aTLGTHGAL. ob 
adguxv. is so substantival, say Stahl and Steup, that ado. can be added. ta 
adra ovpdépovra hardly justifies this: moreover xai has then to emphasise 
capas in a very purposeless and feeble way. ‘ The other people coming and 
saying’ is another unsatisfactory rendering. Who are the others? da\dov 
should stand a line or two further on, pur) Adyous waAXAOV KaAAWV > Tapayer Oat 
 wéurrar copay adTov advdpas. Then rar 6é is ‘ others’ (tww@v Dem. Left. 73). 

93. 5. Sto yap &pakas évavtias adAHAAaLS TOS ALOoUS emFyov. 

There is not a word in this, as there surely must have been if it was the 
case, about the carts being on the wall, and there also seem to be great, if not 
insuperable, difficulties about two carts or two lines of carts moving along the 
top of a wall which was being built and necessarily varied in height at different 
points. On the other hand, if the carts came on the level facing one another 
across the rising wall, this proves nothing and has no such bearing on its width 
as the context and the ydp require. At many points of the coast too there 
would probably be difficulty as to carts passing on the sea-side of the wall. 
Krueger and Steup bracket the words. I am inclined to think that they really 
belong to the account of the rebuilding of the city wall (not the Piraeus wall) 
earlier in the chapter. Thucydides describes there how nothing was allowed 
to stand in the way of the new wall and how material of every kind was used, 
and these words would add a statement of how it was brought up by two carts 
at a time, one on each side. They might be inserted in § 2 either after 
mpoaépepov or after n7reiyovro, best perhaps in the latter place. 

100. 3. avtoi, which is unmeaning where it stands, seems to belong to 
mpoedBovres 5é. . . SuefOdnpoay, helping to contrast their success and their 
destruction. 
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102. 2. As the sentences run, Bia yap av eldov To yapiov is quite super- 
fluous and feeble, for the words preceding need no explanation, and tois 8é 
have very awkwardly to be the Athenians. Read éciv for efAov (so eiyov or 
etxyev and éyew are confused in several places, probably in 3. 2 of this book) 
and put Bia yap av édev TO Ywpiov after Svvarol eivar. Then rots dé are the 
Spartans. Cf. 5. 7. 5 duapreiv eddxer: EXely yap av THv Tod Sia TO éphpov. 

1b. 3. Kal adXodirovs Gua Hynodwevoe interrupts the construction of 
SetcavTes . . . uy, and one may think it should follow vewrepicwor. On the 
other hand it does in substance, though not exactly in form, convey another 
reason for fearing what the Athenians might do. So we may leave the matter 
doubtful. 

122.2. Kal kata vn nal Exactov dotv seems very awkward with d@poo, 
especially after cata modu just preceding. Should it follow diya ye dvtas nas ? 

124.1. It is certainly tempting to put efvas after Evudépovta (Stahl), so 
that the datives depend on SeBaorarov. 

127.1. Tots Oeots O70ev? In 4.99 d90ev need not be taken solely with 
THS éxelvov. 

128.1. amo Tawdpov before éx Tob iepov ? 

I3I. 2. mepl avtav after xpiou ? 

133. The position of é« Tov ‘epod has naturally been questioned. 


135. 3- éyov pev diartav? Startayv péev éxwv ? 


BOOK II. 


3.2. mpdooortes Oé THs TAUTA KaTEVONTAY Ov TrOAXOS TOVS OnBatous dvTas. 

The editors fail to explain rws in any reasonable way. Did not Thucydides 
write catevonoay Sé Tws TadTa TpdcoorTes, OF Tp. 6. T. KAT. Tas ? 

4. 2. Tov py éexdhevyey is a well-known difficulty. If we look at the 
sentence next following, we may well think that the words should be inserted 
in it before another cre clause, Wate undé . . . elvat. Tov wy will express the 
man’s intention, @ote «.T.A. the result attained. Though both are hardly 
necessary, there seems no particular objection to the slight superfluity, but 
Tov wn é€. may of course be an adscript. Cf. 75. 1 Tod undéva éretsévar. 

ib. 4. A few lines below again yuvaixds Sovons méXexvy cannot have 
anything to do with XaBovres. Read perhaps cata midas épypuovs NaOovtes Kal 
yuvatxos x.T.A. But the present order seems just defensible. 

ib. 7. Tad Te Oda Kal ahas avTovs (Cobet). 

11.7. Read maou yap év TO Tapavtixa Kal év Tots éupacw opav mdcyovTds 
Tl. Tapavtixa and év 7. 6. both go with opadv. opday év rots d. is an established 
phrase. 

13. 1. &évos pev of “Apyidapos ein? pév however is not always attached to 
the strictly right word. 

15 and 16. Three suggested transpositions are certain or very probable, 
(I) 1) axpotroNs viv ovca % mods Hv (Hude), (2) Ta wretcrou déva to follow és 
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ada (Steup, quite certain I should say), (3) wavouxecia with Tas per. érrovodyTo 
(Lipsius). 

29.2. There is much difference of opinion as to the meaning of this 
short sentence. Probably Thucydides wrote peydAnv rHv, not tiv peyarnr, 
made it great beyond the rest of Thrace. Cf. 1.9. 3 ért wAéov Tov ddXav ioxvoas: 
71. 3 éml mrEov Kwa KEeKaivoeTat. 

39. I. averpévwos StartdHpevor ovdey ooo él tods icotranets Kivdvvous 
xopoduev. There is no parallel for ¢comaneis in the sense of equal, i.e. equal 
to those which the Lacedaemonians face. That would be icovs or opoiovs. 
But to say ‘we face contests in which the two sides are fairly matched,’ though 
by no means unreasonable, is no great compliment to Athens, and falls short 
indeed of the truth. In the sea-fights of this book Phormio’s forces were out- 
numbered first by more than two to one and later by almost four to one. We 
can however give icozraxeis this, its proper, meaning, if we move it on a few 
words, and read ovre yap Aakedatpoviot icotrarels Ka’ éavtods x.7.A. This 
seems better than putting it before ywpoduev (Herwerden). 

43. 6. év 7T@ is probably identical with the év t@® of two lines above. 
Cf. on I. 44. 2 and particularly on 4. 63. 1. 

48. 3. If trocat’rns petaBorHs were put after ras aitias, the remainder of 
the sentence might stand as it is. There is pleonasm in fxavds eivay dtvapuy 
oxeiv, but certain pleonasms are by no means avoided in Greek. With this 
particular case cf. Laws 839 c amuorettar py Suvartov eivar SivacBat K.T.r. 

51.5. émel cal Tas odXopvpoess K.T.X. 

This clause should follow tod @epamrevcovtos above. émet has no proper 
meaning as it stands. 

52.2. amoOvyoxovtes with éxadwvdovvto (Oncken). 

61. 2. THs 6€ oPeAlas arreoTw ETL SHAWLS ATract. 

adtrace is extremely awkward with either dmreotwv or dyAwors, nor is it at all 
wanted. It may well be moved so as to go with éumecovons or Sovdo? following. 

62.3. ava after yareras dépey is not only dubious in syntax, but open 
to the objection that it should express the loss, not the things lost. It should 
probably be put after d6Avywpyoa, where the things lost are in place and the 
genitive regular. 

ib. 5. amo THs opoias TUXns perhaps after éAzids te (Doederlein). 

64. 3. The vov before t7revddpev was bracketed by Herwerden as unsuitable 
there, and so it is. Perhaps it should stand four lines earlier before éyoucav. 

ib. 5. aot pev Oy or door Oy. Cf. v.l. in I. 74. I. 

77.2. avev Sardyns Kal TodopKias. 

Should the two substantives be interchanged? A similar question may 
be raised about 91. 3 ¢0acaca and tepurdetoaca (kal TepuTAcvoaca wanting 
in two good MSS.), and 3. 1g. 2 pyupororer Kal mrepuémnet. 

93-3. ovTe mpocdoxia ovdepuia (jv) wn av ToTeE Ob Toren EEaTrValws OUTS 
émimrcvoetav, émel OUT’ amd TOD Tpopavods TOApHRoaL av Kab’ Hovyxiav ovT’ et 


SuevoodvTo pn ovK av Tpoacbéc Bat. 
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Read pi) 59 for the ungrammatical 2) av, and dvavootvro with Stahl for 
Suevoovvto. mpocdoxia clearly looks to the (then) future. 

The serious difficulty is xa@’ jovyiav. Classen understands that the 
enemy would never venture on the attack unopposed (ungestért). But oppo- 
sition must apply to the actual évimAous, not to the toAwa which prompted it. 
toAuav does not, like our ambiguous venture, sometimes express an external 
action. It is always a state or internal action of mind, have the daring. Again 
the utmost certainty of opposition need not deter the enemy from attack. 
Though opposed, they might still succeed. Though driven back in the end, 
they might meantime have done much useful harm. 

Others adopt Herwerden’s suggestion. Joining «a0’ 7). bya slight change 
to dvavooivto, they interpret ‘if they were to plan a secret attack.’ But 
(x) the attack was rather sudden than secret: (2) «a0’ 4. does not mean 
secretly, but quietly, without hurry, and so on according to circumstances. 
Cf. 1. 74. 4 and 85. 1; 3. 48. 1, etc. elpyro jovyn (8. 69. 2) they had been 
quietly told does not justify xa0’ jovxiav émumdety make a secret attack. Steup 
in despair would omit both azo tod 7. and xa@’ 1). as mistaken explanations 
inserted in the text. 

If xa0’ ». fits neither avo r. 7. 7. nor dvavooivyTo, is there any way of 
dealing with it? Place it before rpoa:cbécOa, getting information of it quietly 
beforehand. Just so in I. 83. 3 Ka’ jovyiay Te avTav Tpoldmper. 

100. 5. % pev mpootrécotev, ovdels wméueve . . ., UT 5é TANnOovS TeEpE- 
KNHOMEVOL AUTOVS TOANATTAATLO TH OMidw és Kivduvoy KalioTacar. 

Krueger, taking reasonable objection to these confused words, omitted 
avrovs and read xaféctacav. ould it not be better to put vod. Tt. op. either 
before avrovs, so that the dative is governed by wepixx., or in the preceding 
part of the sentence after mpoo7écovev ? 


BOOK. TI. 


3. 5. Read perhaps td te dAXa hapEducvor TOY TeLydY Kal Aywévov Trepl 
(or 7répt) Ta yyuTérXeoTA EpiNacoor. 

4.6. avtois is superfluous if it goes wich és 7. A. . . . copucOévtes, and 
too emphatic by position if it goes with émpaccoy or fe. It should come 
later, say after #£ev. 

5. 2. é« Il. seems wrongly placed. Perhaps the order should be Bovdopevor 
ei mpoory. Tu ex I. Kal wet’ &dXNS Tr. TE K., but we cannot be sure of the details. 

IO. I. e& pn pet’ apetns Soxovons és GAAHdOUS YiyvowTO Kal Tada 
OMOLOTPOTroL Elev. 

There is much doubt whether the subject of yiyvowTo is dudia and 
xowvwvia or the persons concerned, and considerable difficulty in either case. I 
think és d@AAjAovs should be put (say) before opowdrpomor. The subject of 
yiyvowro will then be ¢. and «., and that of edev by a change very common in 
Thucydides will be the persons. és is 1m relation to. 
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1b. 5. The words would be much clearer if we put either dva modu. or 
aputvacbat before xa’ év x. 

11.1. The clause «al pds .. . avtucovpévov should follow épnporepor. 
Where it stands it has the effect of tautology and mere repetition of troxetpious 

. outdodvres. Transferred to the end, it is less obviously tautological and 
perhaps we may even find an ascending scale in spiv, sets épnwotepor, Tod 
HETEPOU [LOVOV. 

ib. 6. xa’ év yevopevoy is not only superfluous side by side with mpoc@é- 
pevov, but wrong in sense. Kal’ éy yiyver@ar is always used, as in Io. 5, of a 
number uniting in one, not of one joining another. The Corcyrean fleet could 
not therefore xa@’ év yiyveoOar with the Athenian: xaé’ év y. could only have 
the two fleets for its subject. There is no place in the context to which the 
words can be moved as they are, but, if we may read xa@’ &v yevopévous, they 
will go well enough with zpos é7e yp) orhvat, referring to ravtov. 

12.3. ef yap duvatol Hyer éx Tod ioov Kal avTeTLBovAcdoat Kal avTLMEAAHoaL 
(or avtemipeArjoat), TL eder Huds x TOD Opotov em’ éxetvors elvat; em’ exeivowy Se 
évTos alel Tod émixerpety Kal eh’ Hiv eivas Set TO mpoaptvacban. 

So the first sentence used to be punctuated. But Heilmann proposed—and 
Stahl, Classen, Steup, and Hude have followed him—to put the comma after 
avreTiB. and write cal avtip. Te ede x.7.X. There is not much meaning in Tu, 
but we might perhaps disregard that. ém’ éxetvots eivas however becomes 
impossible, and we have either to omit it very unwarrantably with Stahl, or to 
read éz’ éxeivous éévas with Krueger and others. But a secession or revolt is 
not an attack, and éz’ éxeivous évas is quite inappropriate to the mere defection 
of Mytilene from the Athenian confederacy or empire. I conclude then that 
the old stopping and the interrogative ré are better, and és’ éxeivois eivas to be 
either retained or slightly modified by changing éz’ to tm’ with Cobet after the 
scholiast, as I should much prefer. ‘ What need was there for us to be in 
subjection to them ?’ 

But then what of é« tod owotov? Certainly not as much as we were, a very 
feeble sense indeed, and quite different from that of é« tod ioov just before. 
Transfer the words to the next sentence, and read something like xal éd’ jiv 
eivat Sef €x TOD Omotov TO Tpoauivacba. If they are able to strike, we ought to 
be equally able to guard ourselves in good time. Cf. 6. 87. 5. dvti Tov aiet 
puraccecbar avtovs Kal dvtemiBovrcdaai Tote éx TOU opotov peraddPere, and the 
note below on 4. 106, I. 

15.1. Herwerden may be right in moving os trouncopevot. 

20. 3. To estimate the height of the wall, they counted the layers of 
bricks, padiws cabopwpévov és 6 éBovXovto Tob Teixous. TiHv pev ovv EvppéTpHoww 
TOV KNLLAKOV OUTwS EXaBor. 

és 0 €BovXAovTo is so hard to explain and justify that Steup omits it (it is 
remarkable that editors will so often omit things without furnishing any 
reasonable explanation of how they came to be inserted), and Stahl writes 
dcov instead of és 6, which hardly even meets the difficulty. The simple truth 
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is that we should read ry pév odv Evpyétpnow tov KrdUpdaKxwy és d éBodvrovTO 
oUTws éXaBov. 

22. 3. éxpovy should change places with the second dvéSawov (Classen). 

23.5. olos amnrduwrov [i Bopéov] vdaTeédns wadXrov. Generally allowed to 
be an erroneous explanation of wadXov, which has found its way into the text 
and that in the wrong place. Cf. on 1. 33. 3. 

31.1. The ww before tpérwar is the Hv before ébopudor. Cf. on 1. 44. 2. 

34. 2. The accusative tovrous is so strange with tefeAOovtes and the 
word so unnecessary here, that we look about for some place in which it may 
be more appropriate. Perhaps we should turn it into rodrous and put it with 
EvveceNOovtes in the line before. 

38. 1. Oavpdfo S8 nal boris grrar 6 dvtepav Kal akibowv aropaiwew Tas 
pev Mutiarnvaiav adixias juiv apedipwovs ovcas, tas 8 Huerépas Evpdopas Tots 
Evypdyous BrAABas cabictapévas. 

In this much discussed passage the last clause is usually taken now to be 
a second paradox for the opposer to put forward. It is said to be a paradox, 
because the troubles of Athens would really make her more dependent on her 
subject-allies and more ready therefore to treat them well, so that they would 
gain, not lose. But first this is not true. The more difficulty Athens was in, 
the more she would press her subjects for support, as the doubling of the 
tribute shows. Secondly it has no bearing on the present question. It is no 
reason for letting off the Mytileneans, but is absolutely irrelevant. 

If we try to secure relevancy by understanding the point to be that ‘ our 
troubles are losses to our allies only,’ not to Athens, and that this applies to 
the Mytilenean revolt, we then find, apart from any other objection, that the 
relation in meaning of the two consecutive clauses is such as could not possibly 
be expressed by the co-ordination, not to say opposition, of wév and dé, the 
second fact being really the cause or part of the cause of the first. 

The emendation of Krueger and Cobet, ra &’ #pérepa Evudopa, has found 
some favour. But the statement then made would be again entirely irrelevant 
to the practical question (for surely there cannot be an argument, ‘ The revolt 
was for our good, and what is for our good injures our allies’) and it would also 
irritate the Athenians, as implying regard for the allies at their expense. 

I suggest with some doubt that tas 6’ jperépas BrAAdBas tots Evppdyors 
Evydhopas Kkabiotapévas is what Thucydides wrote. tas 7. 8. will be parallel to 
tas M. adixias, and mean ‘the hurt we do,’ not ‘the hurt we suffer’; and the 
general sense will be that, while any harm Athens does her subjects is really 
and truly a harm, the injury done to Athens herself by the Mytilenean revolt 
is really rather a benefit. This gives a clear connexion between the two clauses, 
_and something really relevant to the occasion. It is true that we should rather 
expect the wév and 6é clauses to be reversed, since the stress falls on what is 
now the pév clause. But this, though unusual, is sometimes found. It occurs 
only a few chapters further on in 43. I. yy Tus bromtevntat Képdous pév Evexa, TA 
Bérticta 8é buws Néyew, where in spite of the order and of duws the stress is on 
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Képoovs pev évexa. See also 4. 126. 6, where it is on épy@ pév. Other cases will 
be found in Lysias 6. 18, Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 9, Aesch. Ag. 145 (where the omens 
are de&a on the whole). 

39. 4. It is generally allowed that the words ais dv... tpémew need 
some rearrangement. 

45. 5. % Te éAmls Kal o épas él wayti, o pev Hyovpevos, 1) O€ K.T.r. 

Should we not write 6 te épws Kat 1) Amis ? ~That is the logical order, for 
we desire a thing first and then hope to get it, and the order of 6 mév and 7 0€ 
points the same way. Does the scholiast’s remark, rp@rov tus épd, eita édmites, 
eita éyxetpel imply that order? Probably he is following the o pév, 7) 6€. 

49. I. pnOacadrv S& TAY yyopnOv TOUTMOY padLoTAa aYTLTaA@Y TPOS aAAjAAaS 
ot “A@nvaior HAOov pev és ayava buas THs 56Ens Kal éyévovto ev TH YerpoTovia 
ayxowanrot, expatnce dé 7) Tod Avodorov. 

Much ingenuity has been wasted on the explanation of 6uos (e.g. notwith- 
standing that only two speeches had as yet been made, or notwithstanding that 
the change of feeling might seem to make a division almost superfluous) or on 
emending it. It is only out of place and should follow éxparnoe 5é. They 
were very evenly divided, but still Diodotus had a majority with him. 
Cf. I. 105. 5, where both sides claimed to have held their own, «ai oi pev 
"AOnvain (Expatnaav yap O6was panddov) K.T.rA.: 7. 34. 6 vavpaynoayTes 
avrTimanra péev . . ., ous b€ K. T. Xr. 

51. 4. Kal telyos év TH vnow éeyxataditrav Kal dpovpav? But votepov oy 
seems unnecessary as the sentence stands, and for that reason as well as those 
given by Steup we may think the sentence imperfect. 

A few lines above the words would be much simplified if we interchanged 
amo ths Nucaias with pnxavais éx Oardoons. But the present order may be 
right. 

53.1. Kat ducactais ovK av év ddrots SeEdpevor yiryverOat  Upiv, Borep Kal 
eo per ? 

If » tpiv is kept, @o7rep x. é&. must stand after it, not before; if it goes 
(Hude), @o7ep x. €. must go with it. The other smail change seems probable. 

59. 2. Everyone feels the difficulty of 2) auvnpovetvy. Place it before or 
after Tay matp@wv Tadpwv, and not only does this difficulty disappear, but a 
proper construction is found for that genitive—a construction which at present 
is very much wanting, since they do not supplicate the tombs themselves, and 
ixeTat yuyvouela TOV Tadpwv Cannot mean we entreat you by the tombs. 

For the earlier part of the sentence I would adopt the view that airovpe0a 
vpas stands absolutely, and that wefcac buds with us for its unexpressed subject 
depends on ém:Bowpevor praying to them that we may persuade you, like émixanov- 
peOa . . . py yevéoOar, appeal to the dead not to let us fall into Theban hands. If 
nas is governed by zrezoas, then the meaning is we pray the gods that we may 
persuade you and tretcas should have spas close to it. 

62.4. Kal ovxy  Evumaca mods (Herwerden). 

82. 5-6. I am not convinced that the sentences here are in their right 
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order. It is very unsatisfactory to refer airay in pnddy aitav Sejce to 
émtBovdevoas and vrrovojcas. How could a man belonging to ra péoa Tov 
modtTav, who suffered from both parties (8), secure himself against having to 
suspect anybody of a design against him? Also the adjoining éraupias SvaduT%s 
anticipates the mention of 70 éraipuxdv in 6 awkwardly. If «al pay cai... 
Treovetia preceded émiBourevoas K.T.r., adTov might refer to ai TovadTau Evvobo., 
and ris éraipias SvadvTyis be more in place. Possibly cal 6 pév.. . my 
Stavoovpmevoy should all follow upon Acovefig. But adréy will then be a little 
far away from £vvodor. 

87. 4. éyévovto 8é Kal of cevopol mronXol ? 

88. 3. ev TH ‘lepa after as ? 

III. I. vumamrhoayv Kat’ ddtyous .. . mpoxexwpnKotes O€ dn aATobey Ths 
Orrns Odccov amexopouv. of & ’Aumpaxidtat Kal of ddAXot boou pev erbyXavov 
odTws dOpdo. EvveFeNOdvtes, bs &yvwcav amibvtas, Spynoay Kal adtol K.T.r. 

See the very long discussion of dco. . . . EvveEeAOovTes in the Classen- 
Steup edition. Apparently no one has thought of connecting xat’ ddéiyous and 
a0poo. But d@pd0 and oftws have no meaning where they stand. Adopting 
Hude’s conjecture of yu for pév (the confusion is found elsewhere), let us put 
ovTws dOpdo before Oaccov areywpovv. They went away at first half furtively 
in twos and threes. When they had gone some distance, they then (767 and 
ovTws) gathered together and hurried off. 


BOOK IV. 


3.3. ol d€ modras epacav eivas axpas epnwovs THs LleXorovyyncov, Hv 
Botd\yntar KatarapBdvev Tiv rbd Samravay. 

The alleged parallels do not justify us in making da7ravav govern Ti modu 
in the sense of exhaust its resources, for they involve only some such meaning as 
consume, which is much more close to the usual expend. Samavav tiv Toduw 
seems therefore a hardly possible expression. It has been proposed to omit 
either tiv mod or KaTarapSdver, but it would not be easy then to account for 
their appearance in the text. I suggest that Thucydides really wrote the 
infinitive catarxapBavew after IleXorrovyjcou (or possibly in the next sentence, 
say after ua@dXov), and that it was altered to the participle when it had got into 
the wrong place. 

4.1. wd amdoias certainly goes with cyoAdfovew, and should probably 
be placed just before or just after it. 

II. 4. op@v ... Tovs TpinpadpxYous Kat KUBEepynTas .. . aTroKvodYTaS Kat 
puraccopmevous THY VEedY wn TvYTpPiApwow. 

The genitive with @vAdccopwas is unexampled and hardly defensible. Put 
Tov veav after kuBepyntas. 

18. 4. Steup proposes to put the clause xal tats Evpdopais x.7.r. In 17. 5 
after tats evrpayias. It is not really in place there, because it states what the 
persons in question actually would do, while the St«avoi eiot . . . edvmparyiass 
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states what they ought to do. If it is to be moved, as seems on the whole 
probable—for it does not harmonise with its surroundings—it might come 
better at the end of § 4, where the optative fits on well enough to of rovovrou 

. dv paddora KatadvowrTo. The 6 following would pass over the parenthetic 
kal tats Evy. x.7.r. and refer back to the clause then preceding it. 

19.1. elte Bia Siadiryoues <Cav> elite Kat éxmodopknbéeytes paddov ay 
verpwOeter. 

Bia is hardly appropriate to dvagiryouey and should go into the second 
clause, perhaps before wadXov. 

24. 3. vavs drj&iyas for 6Xiyas vads (Cobet). 

27.1. év ywpiw épypo is obviously unsuitable to wept ryv II., which must, 
as the words stand, be its meaning. The Peloponnese was hardly a ywpior, it 
was not as a whole épyyos, and év is inapplicable to the case. But we need only 
look two lines above to uj . . . éwtAad Pot, and we shall see where év y. é. really 
belongs. 

28.2. Great difficulty has been felt as to ov« dv olopevos x.7.d. following 
in three lines upon oldpevos . . . ddiévat, which means just the same thing, 
especially as yvovs «.7.d. is pointedly opposed to the latter words. The difficulty 
would be removed or very much lessened, if we were to move Sdedias.. . 
vroxophoa a few lines forward, and read dc puaddov 6 Kréov . . . eEavexwper 
Ta eipnueva Sedi@s On Kal OUK AV OlOpEVOS K.T.D. 

There is, however, another possibility. The second odouevos may be a mis- 
taken repetition of the first. Thucydides may really have written ov« ay 
Bovrdcpevos, wishing Nicias had not ventured. Then no change of order is 
needed. But the other change is preferable. 

32.4. For Guedrov .. . of moréusor goecOat idol Kal of amopwtatoL 
should we read oi 7. é. of Wp. kal d.? orm. é. of . Kal of a., the repetition of the 
article being possible though unlikely ? 

34.1. T@ adputvacOar (better perhaps the little supported dpiver@ar) is 
unmeaning where it occurs. Perhaps we should put it with EvvevOsocpévor two 
lines below. Cf. nudvovro used of the Athenians in 33. 2. 

37. 1. The first ta dX trapadodvat seems only a mistaken version of the 
second—i.e., it was put both in its right and in a wrong place. 

38. 3. trav ’AQ@. should go into the first clause, éxetvwv . . . apévTwv. 

44.2. TovT@ T® Tporw (not translated by Valla) is bracketed by Steup. 
Hude puts it after ov, but that is inconsistent with the narrative. It would be 
possible to put it with éravaywpijcaca, but it would be superfluous and weak. 
Can it be another version of 77 tpomrm tavrTy, which occurs just before? Cf. on 
OF. th aa ee ears Be 

50. 2. Rutherford proposed to put mpds A. (which Stahl brackets) after 
ryeypappmevor. 

53. 3. Steup has proposed to put raoa yap x.t.r. after mporBoAn. 

61. 4. In To décavov warXAov Tis EvvOnnns mpoOtpuws TapécyovTo the wadAov 
has often been found a difficulty. If it meant ‘gave them their rights beyond 
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what the treaty required,’ the expression would be self-contradictory, for any- 
thing beyond the treaty was not aright. But any other clear sense for waAXov 
is hard to find. Should it go with add three lines below, ov tots dpxeuw 
Bovropévors péudopar adAAa <pAGdAXov> Tols K.T.r.? 

63. 1. In dia TO atéxpaptov Séos Kat Sua TO bn hoBepods TapovtTas 
*A@nvaiovs, where no one should think of defending the last six words, the same 
thing seems to have happened that I conjectured above in 37. 1. 6a td 
appears in a wrong place as well as in the right. Omit it before én. 
Cf. particularly the repeated év To of 2. 43. 6. 

64.2. vd’ tuov av’toav ... TodTo maeiv has no propriety after rods 
Gdrous SiKatd TavTo por mwovhoat. Hermocrates’ statement of what he proposes 
to do contains nothing answering to ud’ tov . . . madeiv. Evyywpeiv comes 
nearest, but is far from being identical. The words should be put, I think, 
after Suxehiwras a little below. As a matter of fact, the clause 7d 8é EUurav 
. . . SeKeALwTas is improved by the addition. If the passage is correct and 
complete, it is in those words that he conveys what he seems to shrink from 
saying explicitly, that Chalcidians and Dorians must yield to one another as 
well as to other states of their own respective races (Awpia twa Awpids 4 
Xarxidéa Tov Evyyevov), and the extra words assist and enforce his meaning, 
which is somewhat imperfectly expressed. But vudv should probably be jpudv; 
the confusion is constant. 

67.2. Kal yoOero ovdels ef un of avdpes ols Eriperes Hv eidévar THY viKTA 
TavTny. 

If tyv v. T. is an accusative of duration, it is ungrammatical with ovdels 
naOero, the genitive being necessary. In any case it is superfluous, as Steup 
says, and hardly consistent with the statement of time. The words are not 
likely to be a mere adscript, and therefore they should probably go with 
év opvypate éxabélovto (éxabifovro ?); the men remained all night in the trench. 
Possibly they might go with évjdpevoar. 

Just below again in d«dtuoy .. ., €« moAdod TeOeparrevKdTes THy dvorkw 
TaYV TUAaY, eobecav emi auadkén TeiPovTes TOY apxYoVvTa ... KaTaxouifew the 
words zreiOovres r. d. must refer to the same transaction as TeOepamevxores T. a. 
tT. 7., for the commander’s consent was the one thing required. They should 
therefore not stand where they do, which makes them suggest some other 
transaction, but be placed after wvAdv. 

68. 2. hutvovTo driyou, Kal améPavov tives avTov. nydy., Kal a7réO. oriryou 
Ties ? 

72. 4. Steup transfers a)Ad very plausibly to follow od pévtov. 

78.2. Tots te ’AOnvaiors aiet rote TO TAHO0s THY Oeccarady edvouv tmipyev* 
dare, eb py Svvactela waddov %) icovouig éypavTo TO éyX@pLov of Beccanroi, ovK dv 
mote Tponbev. 

To éyx@psov according to the scholiast and some editors = éyywpiws, which 
gives a very poor sense and construction. Dionysius read 7@ émuxwpie, which 
Stahl adopts, making 6. and ¢. predicates. This, too, is most unsatisfactory. 
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Did not Thucydides write 76 7AHO0s TO éyy@ptov or érrvy@piov? Tov O. would 
seem to be a gloss upon it. So 6. 30. 2 ot émvywpto. 

80. 3. poRovpevor avtav THY wrote i kay 18 wAneok 

veoTnTa 

Neither word makes any good sense as applied in this context to the 
Helots in general. They could not all be véov, and, even if all had been cxauoi, 
that would not have rendered them formidable, but rather the reverse. At the 
beginning of the sentence we have cal dua tov Eikwrov BovrAopévors Hv ert 
mpohace éxméurrat. Should we not put tv veornta before or after Trav 
Eiietwv ? «kai was added with 7o 7A00s, when tiv v. had found its way 
into that clause. oxaitnta is presumably a clumsy attempt to make 
sense of it. 

The parenthesis aiel yap «.7.X. should follow at once upon vewtepicwow. 
That is really the logical place for it; and, as it stands, it divides rode érpagkav 
rather awkwardly from the explanatory zpoeizov. 

87.6. Ifxal aidvov d0£av catabécOas is to stand at all—and we can hardly 
account for its after-insertion—it would seem necessary to read ta Te idva poy 
BradOfvat cai. . . katabécOat, understanding Ta ‘éva to limit the other words 
to individual glory as distinct from the credit of the state. But even this is 
not very satisfactory. 

93.2. avT@ with érépyovtas ? 

gg. In this difficult passage I suggest placing ro dé... @ dmatTovow 
after tajxoov evar. The transposition has three distinct advantages. (1) We 
have no longer to translate cai in kal ovx dv ... Kpathnoat by and yet. 
(2) The Boeotians gravely pretend that it is only in the case of the bodies being 
on Boeotian ground that any difficulty can arise. It is therefore with é« ris 
éavTo@v K.T.r. that ovK dv... Kpatioat, the weakness of the Athenians, is con- 
nected: not with ’A@. etvaz, i.e. the supposition of the ground being Athenian, in 
which case no contention (they suggest) could take place. (3) The indicative 
éorrévoovTo no longer comes between two infinitives. 

106.1. The Athenian residents were ready to leave Amphipolis because 


they thought themselves in especial danger (ov« év cpolw odict Ta Sewa evar: 


the words are also explained otherwise). The Amphipolitans were content to a 
stay on Brasidas’ terms, wédews Te ev TO low ob oteproKdpevor Kal KuvSivou Tapa 
ddfav adiéuevor. The use of language and also the parallel of év opoi@ just 
before show that é&v 7@ tom does not mean, as Stahl would have it, on these 
fair terms. If, on the other hand, it means only as little as before, ‘ they forfeited 
their city as little as before,’ it is very pointless and unmeaning. Perhaps it — 
should go into the second clause, xwvdtvouv . . . adiéwevot. They retained their 
city while the Athenian residents did not, and they had no more to fear than a 
the Athenians had. It might also mean that they retained their city and yet — 
escaped their danger, but dua would then have been more natural than ey ~ 
T® iow. Cf. note on 3. 12. 3. | 

108. 1. The infinitive dvvac@a: must, one would think, depend on évomsfov 
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(a necessary correction of évoufev), but it can hardly do so unless évéusfov is 
moved into the same clause. 

1b. 4. As neither éi tocodrov nor eiwOores of avOpwmor can be right as the 
words stand, is it too bold to conjecture él rocodrov cidbacw of avOpwrros? 

118. 2. Transposition of sections I and 2 has been suggested, and seems 
fairly certain. 

122.5. If dvres is genuine, it should precede 76n. 

128.5. Whatever is the right reading otherwise, dv’ ’A@nvaiovs makes no 
sense where it occurs and should be transferred as by Steup to Tév 8€ x.7.X. 

I3I. 3. mapa Odraccav should go with aduxvobvrar. 

132.2. Kal THv TapacKevynv, as Steup has shown, creates very great 
difficulties. He would get over them by moving 70 otpdtevya to follow 
®eccad@yv. Perhaps we should rather move «al r7y 7. to follow Ta rpayparta. 

135. I. amremeipace Sé Tod avToD yeum@vos Kat 0 Bpacidas TeXevTOVTOS Kal 
mpos éap 76n Ilorecdaias. 

The severance of teXevt@vTos . . . 76n from yeypovos and the «ai before 
Brasidas (as though someone else had previously made an attempt) are very 
odd. tov avtod y. Ter. x. 7. &. 4. kal I. o B.? 


There are some passages in which the conjunction cai seems to me to 
have got out of its proper place. In 1. 6.5 it should perhaps follow dzroévvrTes, 
not mp@Tot; I. 72. I mpeoBeia, not wapotoa; 2. 4. 3 almep, not éofrOor; 
2. 8g. 2 elvat, not vedy; 3. 108. I 6, not EvpvrAoyov; 4. 27. 4 opav, not avTovs, or 
(better) read wpunpuévous cal adtovs; 4. 33.1 7v, not ’Emitddav; 4. 54. 3 Aorvor, 
not tuvés, or read tives Kal mpotepov. In, a few others cal seems to have been 
written by mistake twice in adjoining places, when it ought to appear once only. 
Thus in the following passages, where there is a «ai in the same or adjoining 
line I would omit it: 3. 21. 3 after avrod; 3. 26. 3 after retunpéva ; 3. 42. 3 
after yarerortato. 5é; 3. 69. I after yempacbetoar; 3. 104. 6 after ayadvas; 
3. 108. 2 after ’"AwSpaxi@tat; 4. 22. 2 after etvar. Many of these omissions 
have been proposed before. 

It is well known that in Thucydides te appears in a good many quite 
impossible places. This may be due sometimes to simple dislocation, but it 
cannot always be so. Thus in I. 9. 3 it is easy to put the re after rapadaBor, 
but in 2. 29. 3 the re following Baccdevs cannot be so treated. 
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(To be continued.) 


ON CERTAIN READINGS IN SOPHOCLES. 


THE following paper contains a few suggestions which have occurred to 
me from time to time. As it was written under appreciable difficulties—want 
of access to a library being the chief—it is possible that at whiles I may have 
simply repeated the criticisms of others. In that case, I can only express my 
regret for the involuntary depredation. 

I propose, in the first instance, to touch on two or three passages where 
even our scanty tradition is divided against itself. 

Phil. 285: 6 pév xpovos ovv dua ypovou mpovBawwé jot 
Kadet TL Bata THO’ UTO oTeyN povoV 
dtaxovetcbat. .. . So L: ypovos dn A. 
To cure the faulty trimeter it seems usual to accept ypovos 89 from the 
Parisinus and read 6a zovov with Nauck. I believe, however, that the 
following instances of metrical interpolation in A—leaves from Ida—will show 
that in this and similar cases the testimony of that codex is worthless : 


Phil. 736: Bor. & Oeol. 


Pir. io Oeoi. | Ne. ti rods Oeods avacrévwv Kanreis; L. 


Ne. ti tovs Geods @8’ dvactéver Kxareis; Soph. 


Pir. io Oeoi. | Ne. ti tods Oeods Cobras > dvactévav canreis; A. 
818: Kal dx peOinw’ et te d7 Soph.: Kal 6 peOeinue: ti dy L: nai 
67 peOinus: ti dé 67 A, with a characteristic division of 

the dactyl. 
873: ottws éveyxeiv drya0o) Soph.: .. . 
1003: 


ayabot L: ... ot ’yaOol A. 
EvAAaBerov avtov Soph.: EvAdAdBer’ adrov L: EvAAadBerEe y’ 
avtov A, 
1007: of’ av pw’ vrAAGes Soph.: ofa pw’ brArOes L: olws pw brHrOes A. 
1381: a cot Te Kapol ABCA Soph.: @ cot Te Kapol Karkds L:... 
Kan’ A. 


1391: 


Ant. 569: 


747: 
1037: 


1108: 


1230: 


éya ovx ’Arpetdats Soph.: éywy’ otk "Arpetdars Li: eyo’ 
"Arpetdais A. 

apdouor yap yatépov L: (ovK apooimor ...; Wecklein) : 
ap@cuor... A. 

ov« av édots L: (ov trav €Xots Elmsley) : od« adv x’ Edous A. 

Tame {dpoewy Soph.: ta mpocapsewv L: Tov mpos Yapdewy A. 

iv ir’ L: tv’ semel K: of cr A, metri causa. 

Hperoe TAEUPaLs pécov éyyxos L: (... <dsa>cor Pallis): pwéooov 


A,—an epic form of the type which it introduces in 
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Trach. 7 : vatova’ év IIhevpdve L: (vaiouc’ <ér’> év I. Erfurdt): v. évi A. 
and Ant. 1241: Tédn Aayov Seidatos ev Aldov Sdmous L: (1. AiSov Aayor 


SetAavos ev Odpmows TEAN): . . . ely Atdov Sopmors A. 
O. C. 327: Svcpop’ opdvy L: (dtcpop<o>’ opav Buecheler): dvcporp’ 
opav A. 
IIIg: €xeus yap ovyl Bara Soph.: ... ody) Biata L:... od Biaa A. 


1514: at jwoAXai Bpovtai L: (modn’ ai te Davies): ai ronda A. 

O. T. 1336: ras’ Nauck, rightly: rad’ L: raid’ A. 
The foregoing list, though far from complete, seems enough to prove that 
here it is idle to acquiesce in the all too pat xpovos 6y—with which goes the 
only buttress of Nauck’s dva wovov. Logically the disease should be sought in 
0 wev Xpovos ody, for which I propose 

TO méev voo<ody> ovv diva ypovov mpov’Batvé poe. 
Cf. 675 TO yap |vocodyv Tole ce cuptapactdtny rAaPBely: 259 7 8 eur 
vooos | del TéOndre KaTri peifSov Epyerar. If rt once perished with the margin 
and... ovv in odv—both likely misadventures—the fragment 6 pév voo would 
be naturally repaired into o pév ypovos, on the arithmetical principle, valid 
to Le Clerc’s day, of assigning twelve syllables to the line. Afterwards the 
scribe of A, or another primitive surgeon, cured ill by ill with the simple 
xpovoes 67. The poet who wrote inter alia ovKéd’ ixeO’, dEas o&ts, @ Sewvov 
aivov aivécas, can have had no objection to the assonance or dissonance of 
vooovy ovr. 
O. C. 1229: @s dT’ av TO véov TapH 
covoas abpootvas pépwr . . 


hépwv L: dépov A. 


Since Bonitz recognized an aorist in vrapy, the passage has been generally 
interpreted, ‘ When a man has passed his youth and the follies that it brings’ 
(pépov). But to say nothing of the omitted tvs, would Sophocles have left the 
lines in such a form that the natural sense is antipodal to the sense demanded ? 
Yet dépov, witness the sequel, is an overwhelming temptation to take apy as 
the subjunctive of mdpeott. Besides, dépov itself is a broken reed. A couple 
of examples will show that metrical interpolation is not A’s only foible: 
O. T. 525 tovzros 8 épdv@n (I, as Heimsoeth conjectured): rod mpos 8 épavOn 
L: mpos tod & édbavOn A: and O. C. 443 GAN Errovs opuxpod xdpw Soph.: 
anétrov cpixpod yapw L: adda Tov cutxpod ydpw A. Taking dépwy as the 
genuine tradition, I should remove the more than ambiguous cast of the 
vulgate by reading a 
@s evT’ ay TO véov TapH 
Kovpas appoatvas Ppevarv... 
‘when youth discards its airy follies.’ Confusion is easy and frequent between 
words in dep... dpev... hop... dpov... So (infr. 1640) L gives 
@ Taide, TAdoas Xp) TO yevvatov hépeuy 
xwpeiv TOT@Y EK THLE. 
NO. III. VOL. VI. L 
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A has ¢pevi. épew is unintelligible, and although tAadoas To yevvaiov ppevi 
might well mean ‘daring to be brave,’ I venture to think the two readings 
ought to be reconciled thus : 


@ Taide TAGTAS Xp) TO yevvaioy Ppoveiv 


Yopeiy TOTOV EK TOVOE. 


Cf. Eur. I. A. 1422 yevvaia yap | dpoveis: Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1030 yevvaiov 
gpovnwa. Similarly, at Phil. 818, Blaydes restored Pépess for ppovets. A like 
remedy, I fancy, is called for by the following verses: 
O. T. 1315 sqq.: O86. otpor, 
olpot war’ adits: otov eioédu p’ dma 
KéVTp@V Te TOVS’ OloTPNnMA Kal wYnLN KAKOV. 
Xo. kal Oadpa vy’ ovdev ev Torotade Keipevov 
Sura ce trevOciv cal Sutra Hopely Kaxd. 


Nauck, followed by Mr. Bruhn, plausibly substituted Opoety for the perverse 
gopetv. I should prefer, however, 


Sutra oe TwevOeciv Kai duTrAG hpovetyv Kaka. 


IlevOety refers to his articulate agony, the double oiuor; dpoveiv to his mental 
torture, the cévtpwv olatpnwa and the pryun caxov. Cf. Ai. 940 Ko. ovdév a” 
amicT@ Kal dis ol uaoEas, yovac...Texp. col pev doxeiy tadt’ éor’, ewol 
dS ayav hd povetv: ib. 554 év TO hpovely yap pndev Hoveros Bios: Eur. Antiop. 
fr. 7 dpova 8 & mdcyw. For the corruption, cf. Phil. 474 dopnwatos LA etc., 
gppovnuatos a MS. of Blaydes: Hesych. sv. yarxeopicrwp: iayupopopos 
(l. yadKeounoropos + taxupoppovos Kirchhoff): Soph. fr. 573 (592 Nauck) cadas 
LwOnpw kat popodca Tovvopua (ppovodca Cobet). 


Ai. 994 sq.: 000s 0’ 060 atracav avidcaca 61) 
paMoTa ToUmoY aTayxVoV jv On voOv EBny. 
By writing 7acav, A—as at Trach. 736—inflicts at Sophocles a verse without 
caesura. There can be little doubt that Brunck rightly emended odav 0’ 
amacov obos x.7.r.: but in the following line it is hard to conceive why 
Sophocles should have gone within an ace of violating Porson’s canon, purely 
in order to insert the worse than useless 67. A simple, and perhaps not 
improbable, correction would be: 
odav 0’ atracay 060s aviacaca 8 
padLoTa TOUMOY oTAdYXVOV HO iv viv EBnv. 
Ai. 1008 sqq.: % Tov pe TeAapov, ods Tatnp euos 0 dpa, 
déEait’ dv evTrpocwmos trews T’ tows 
Y@podvT’ dvev cov* TAS yap OVX; STH Tapa 


pnd’ evtuxodvTe undev HOsov * yedav.—*trewv L. 


Here the secondary MSS. seem for once to have retained a vestige of the 
truth under the guise of a corruption: for L’s ¢AXewy is obviously from y. 1009. 


: 
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As the lines stand, a sort of sense may be extracted from the last by assuming 
that dr@ mdpa, despite all precedent, means doris elOcoras, and by interpreting 
yovov as equivalent to ‘more pleasantly than usual.’ It must be confessed 
however, that the results are lamentably incommensurate with the exertions 
requisite to attain them. In view of the context, it would seem that Sophocles 
had virtually only one thing to write: 
TOS yap ovY; STw Tapa 
pn SvttvxovvTe pnoev evdtov yerav. 

‘ And why not?’ continues the ironical Teucer, ‘when he has the chance of 
smiling his sunniest to see me returning without a scratch!’ For the change 
see Aesch. Ag. 336, where the tradition gives os dvadatpuoves for ws 8 evdat- 
poves. The metaphor in evdvov is perfectly natural, and at a pinch could be 
directly paralleled from Marcus Aurelius, vi 30, Td evdvov Tod mpocwrov. 


O. T. 1401: @ Tpets KéXevOOL Kal Kexpuppérn VaTN .. 
. apd pov péuvynal’ ore 

ot’ épya Spacas viv eita Sedp’ tov 

oot émpaccov avis. 
The MSS. consent in the uncouth 67. Trictinius wrote é7z, which has passed 
into the Vulgate, but I suspect the original lurks in the reviser’s marginal 
variant: yp. drav. As the reading is meaningless, it cannot be an interpola- 
tion, but must point to a genuine divergence in the tradition; and it seems to 
indicate pretty clearly 

.. apd pov mepvync®’ Er’ av— 

a form of interrogation which is here peculiarly apt. Similarly, at O. C. 1110, 
éyo Ta pidtat’ ovd’ ét’ av tmravdO\os | Oavov ay einv, L again has odd’ érav. 
For é7’ dy at the end of a trimeter, cf. e.g. Eur. Or. 936. That é7’ dy is more 
likely to be authentic than é7 is proved by the fact, observed by Madvig, that 
it is a common error to omit ay at the close of a verse. The reviser’s variants 
are always worth attention: at Az. 1056 he preserves the Sophoclean form 
Sopee in the transparent disguise ws édolddpes (@s Edoe Sopi L cett.), 1b. 273 the 
more exquisite lection BXérovtas for dpovobvras, and at Trach. 731 Noyov for the 
interpolated ypovov. 


Turning to passages where there is no conflict of evidence, I shall first 
take a few which seem to need little more change than a rearrangement of 
letters, accent, or punctuation. 

Ant. 225 sq.: ToAXas yap éoxov ppovtidwy émictaces, 
00075 KUKA@V é“avTOV ets avacTpodHy. 
The cheville odo0ts led Schneidewin and Seyffert to the inauspicious conjecture 
qodotv: Nauck pronounced the verses incurable. The proper course seems 


obvious : ; ; 
Todas yap écxov ppovTidwy éTitTaces 


¢ an fal > \ > > V4 
0d0%s, KUKA@Y EwavTor els avacTpodny. 
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Cf. O. C. 67 tote pe | ToAAAaS Odods EADdVTA PpovTidwy wrAdvoLS: Eur. 
Hipp. 390 ths us yvouns obov: Or. 633 durdns pepimyns durtixous tov 
odo0vus: Hec. 744 cov o80v BovrEuvpaTtov. 


Ant. 471 sq.: Snrot TO yévynp’ @pmov éE @pod TaTpos 


THS TaLoos* elke 8’ ovK érioTaTat KaKots. 


Mekler rescued the construction by changing ts adds into wepuxds: 
Gleditsch—‘ etwas energischer,’ says Nauck—tried ofov é& ofov martpos | 
éBraorev. It seems enough to insert a péon oreypun after dnAol : 


dnrol* TO yéevunw’ @pmov & @Mod TaTpos 


nn “4 € 
THS TWALOOS KTE. 


I take 6yAo? in the impersonal sense preponderating in Herodotus—i. 9 dfXov 
éott. A Sophoclean analogy is the absolute dy\@ 8 (= dAros ete), O. C. 146: 
dnrA@ 5+ ov yap av Od’ adXoTpiows | dupacw eiprov. As for TO yévynwa TAS 


matsos, it is probably nothing but a natural enough periphrasis for 7 


yevvnbeica trais. 


Ai. 1304 sqq.: ap’ @0’ dpioteds é& aproréow Svoiv 
Bractov av aicxvvowu Tovs Tpds aipaTos, 
ods viv ov ToLotad’ év Tovotoe KELpévous 


obeis aDamtous, ovd’ ératcyvvn Aéyor ; 


The extraordinary anticlimax in ov’ érarcyivn Aéyov—nec pudet te id profiteri, 
Hermann—has elicited the inevitable wéywv and yeddv, which one may be 
pardoned for thinking several degrees worse. Wéywyv is foolish as a description 
of Menelaus’ remarks, and he had been much too angry to laugh. With a 
change of punctuation, the clause would be quite apt: dp’ 0’ dpucteds é& 
apiotéow dvoiv | Bractav av aicytyvoupt Tovs mpos aipatos, | ods viv od ToLOICd’ 
év trovotot Ketpévous | w0cis aOdrrous ; 0vd’ ératoxtvyn Néyor ; (SC. bTL aioxdvorms 
dv xré). That this must be correct is, I think, almost proved by the twin _ 
passage (1289 sqq.): 60° jv 0 mpdcowv tadta, atv 8 éyw rapav, | o dodXos, | 
ovx THs BapBapouv pntpos yeyes. | Svatnve, Tot BA€ta@v wor’ avTa Kal Opoeis ; 
(sc. dtu é« BapBdpov Tis pontpos yéyova). 


O. C. 155 sqq.: Grn’ va TOo’ ev al POéyet@ un Tpotéons vaTre 
mrovaévtt KaOvOpos ov | KpaTnp petALXi@v TOTeV 
pevpate cuvtpéexet, | Tov, Eve mappop’, ed PvrAaEat, 
petdoTtal’, amoBabe todr|a KérevOos éparver. 

It must have been some little tax on the sagacity even of an Oedipus to divine 


at once that wa ju) mpoméons was a final clause dependent on pertdotad’, 
amoBait. It seems plain that fva has ousted an imperative, that 7r@d’ év 


apOéeyerm . . . eb $vdAakat is an amplificatory prohibition, and perdotal’, 
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amoBaGc the final word on the situation. Hence Nauck’s 61, and Madvig’s 
idé. A preferable solution seems 

ann’ ava TOO’ ev a- 

POEYKT@ fon TpoTrécns vaTrEL KTE. 
The word, rare in tragedy, recurs at Az. 192 and in Eur. Tro. 98. The con- 
cluding sentence deserves a little consideration. The sense, as the Scholiast 
saw, must be: ‘ The distance makes it difficult to speak with you.’ But the 
Greek for it is hardly so much wond& KérevOos épaties as TONN a KédrEVOOS 
éparvet. IlonXa is, of course, normal in the sense of waxpnyopia. 


O. C. 1331-2: & ydp Te mua TOV éotLY ex YpNoTNpioV 
ois dv ov tpoc0y, Toicd’ épack’ eivat Kpatos. 
There is a certain irrelevance, not to say harshness, in ébacxe (sc. a definite 
xXpnotnptov, while é« ypynortnpiwy is perfectly general), which led Nauck to 
propose totcd’ épéwetas xpdtos. Without such drastic measures, the line 
would gain materially, if read: ofs dy ov tpoc0n tTotcde hack’ eiva 
Kpatos. For daoxe, cf. O. T. 462, El. 9, Phil. 1411, and passim. 


O. C. 264 sqq.: é« Tavde py’ &EdpavTes cit’ EXaVETE 
dvoua movov SetcayTes ; ov yap bn TO YE 
cap’ ovde Tdpya Tam’: eTrel TA” Epya pou 
metrovOoT éaTe wadXov % Sedpaxkota. 
In spite of all the defences offered, it is_difficult to believe that ra épya 
meTrovOdta éaTl padrov 7 Sedpaxdta can replace Ta épya mémovOa padrov 4%) 
dédpaxa. The objectionable features would fade, practically to the vanishing 
point, if we wrote, with an infinitesimal change : 
ov yap 61 TO YE 
cap’ ovdé Tdpyat Tap’ Emel Ta T’ Epya pou 
metrovOor’ éaTt warXov %) Sedpaxora. 
Expressions of the type represented by éyw «ai ta épya pov imply little more 
than the bare pronoun: cf. El. 622 9 o éyo cal Tap’ Eryn | Kai Tdpya 
Tama TOAN’ Gyav Aéyetv Toel;: Ant. 95 GAN éa pe Kal THY €E Euovd duc Bovnréar | 
mabeiv To Sewov tovtTo: Phil. 1378 oé tHvde 7’ Eurrvov Baow : O.T. 905 oé Tav Te 


cav apxyav: Eur. Or. 538 oé ony te ppéva. 


Two other passages in which the change of a single letter appears to have 
effectually obliterated the sense are Az. 1021 sqq. and Ant. 1329 sq.: 
Al. 1021 sqq.: Totadra pev Kat’ olxov: év Tpoia o€ pou 
Tool pev €xOpot, Tadpa 6’ apedjoupa ° 


lal an / e la 
Kal Tav’Ta TavTa cov OavovTos nupomny. 


That tadra wdvta cannot be a mere résumé—‘ all these troubles ’"—is, I think, 
evident from the context. Nor can the words indicate the wadpa adedjoupa ; 
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else, Teucer’s experience was more felicitous than that of the Chorus (1211): 
kai mplv pev aiév vuxiov | detuatos tv por tpoBora | al Beréwv Oovpuos Aias 
| vov 8 obtos avetras otuyep@ | Saiwoves tis pot, Tis &r’ obv | Tép us éréota; 
Who, in any case, were the @feAjovpou? For later he finds Ulysses’ eleventh- 
hour conversion surprising enough. I should read: : 
. &v Tpota dé pot 
ToAXol ev EXOpoi* Travpa o’ apernowpa, 


\ 6 ’ »” a , e / 
kal TavVT apavTa cov GavorTos, nipopnr. 


So El. 1149-50 viv & éxdédourre Travt’ év jpépa pd | Oavovts odrv cot. The 
same view of human nature commended itself also to Sinon (Aen. II. 88-92). 
The change is of the lightest: cf. Aesch. Cho. 418 ri & dv hdvtes tbyouper, 
where again the Medicean gives wavtes. Teucer continues: 


1024 Sqq.: olipou Ti dpdow; Tas a drooTdcw TLKpOD 
TOUS’ aidrov KY@bovToS, @ Taras, Up’ ov 
/ v9 es > ¢ i, 
povéws ap e€émrvevoas ; eloes @S XPove 
éuedre 0” “Extop kat Saver aropbicey. 
This punctuation seems to enfeeble the passage; nor is eles wholly satis- 
factory. I venture to propose 


TOS © aTooTdow TiKpOD 
a § / & 
TOO’ aldAouv KV@SOVTOS ; @ TadAas, Ud’ OD 


Ae A / € 
ghovéws dp’ éeEémvevoas! cidé a Os Ypovm KTE. 


Ant. 1329 sqq.: gavntw popwv o KdAMCT’ Euov 
€m“ol Teppiav ayov apépav 
UTratos. 
Veniat caedium per me facturum suprema, exoptatissime mihi ultimum diem 
adducens (Hermann). It would be less strain to assume that, for the thousand 
and first time, v and w have changed place: 


davytw@ popwov 0 KANALTTEVM@Y... 


Thus we not only gain a natural sentiment idiomatically expressed, but are 
also relieved from the necessity of either shortening the penultimate of 
avtaiav in the strophe or assuming an irregular responsion of the dochmiacs. 


Ant. 666 sq.: GX’ Ov modus oTHoELE, TODSE Kp KAVELV 


\ \ N 66. \ > / 
Kal OflKPa KAL OLKALA KAL TAaVAVTLA. 


If ravavtia is equivalent to peydda xal dédixa, Creon’s dichotomy is, to say 
the least, curious. Moreover, so hackneyed was the phrase cal dixata nadica 
that every hearer must willy-nilly have regarded kat dixata nal tavavtia as — 


a variation upon it: and such a variation it would be, if we read 


TODOE Ypi) KAVELY 


\ \ \ / \ > , 
Ta OMLKPa Kal dikata Kat TAVaAVTLA. 
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Ta opixpa, for tovs optxpovs, is a Sophoclean mannerism: cf. El. 972 Ta 
xpnota: Ant. 659 Ta x eyyerh picer> <CTols eEw yévous: Phil. 457 Ta 
NpnoTa > <o Seidds: Al. 1022 wperdjotpa> <éyOpoi. For nal Sixata nadsixa, 
see the cloud of witnesses collected by Blayes, on Ar. Ach. 373 and Eq. 256. 
The lines, of course, are simply a version of the proverbial apyav daxove cal 
Olkava KadiKa and Sodr«, deotroTay aKove Kal dixata KAbLKA. 


At. 587-8: olp’ @s aOupe: Kat ce Tpos TOD cov TéxvoU 
Kal Oeay ixvovpat, (1) Tpodovs Huas yévn. 
It seems barely credible that Sophocles should have resorted to this pedestrian 
order, when he had at his disposal 
olp’ ws GOupo* pos oé Kal TOD cod TéxvoU 
Kal Gedy ixvodpar KTE, 


The idiom, of course, is a perpetual stumbling-block to the copyists; for 
instance, at Eur. Suppl. 277, I. A. 909, 1233. 


O. T. 1207 sqq.: i@ krewov Oidimrou xdpa, 
© péyas Mupnv abTos HpKecev 
Talo Kal TaTpl Oarauntrorw TecelV, 
TOS TOTE, TAS TOO’ ai TATPO- 
aio’ ddoKes épery, TAadas, 


aiy’ édvvadOnoav €5 Toaovec ; 


Above and beyond the intrinsic ungainliness of the clause @ . . . Aupav adtos 
npkeoev Tato. Kal matpi, there remains the invincible difficulty that, if analogy 
counts for anything, \vunv must be supplemented by a defining genitive. 
Heimsoeth smoothened all asperities by writing ras yadyou Aynv, a conjecture 
which has convinced so sober a critic as Mr. E. Bruhn. That was must be 
correct seems almost indubitable; but ydwov travels rather widely from the 
ductus. I should prefer 


a , \ een ry € 
TWS OTEYAS ALLNY QUTOS PKECEV KTE, 


If it is lawful to support conjecture by conjecture, I should adduce Prof. 
Housman’s brilliant restitution—commended by Mr. Bruhn—of the vexed 
lines 422-3: Otay KkataicOyn Tov AXLpéva Tov év Sdpots | dvoppor eicé- 
amnevoas. In any case, the introduction of the oréyn in this connection is 
thoroughly in keeping with Greek notions: it is hardly worth while adducing 
Aeschylus’ olxos 8’ aitos ef pOoyyjv AdBo | capéotar’ av réEere, Eur. Hipp. 
417, 1074, Andr. 923, or Cicero’s parietes conscios. In Hdt. III 52, for the 
meaningless ei ydp Tis cvpdopy év avtoiae yéyove, I should read, not Eltz’s 
év éwutoict, but €v ofxiovgi—the interchange of a and o, vand x, 7 and 4, 
being almost as much the rule as the exception. The first-mentioned con- 
fusion, I believe, still vitiates Tvach. 690 éypioca pév Kat’ olxov év Sdmots Kpudh, 
where I should restore cat’ aicav—a for o, and « for x. The confusion 
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between ot and pw (wéyas=aTéyas) can scarcely be classed as regular, but an 
example seems to lurk in Phil. 539: 

ériaxeTov, ud0wpev. avope yap Svo, 

6 pev vews ahs vavBarns, 0 8’ adrdOpous, 

Yopettov, wv wadovTes avis elotpev. 
Here the naked pa0wper is objectionable per se, and doubly so on account 
of the following paddvtes. Wakefield, therefore, wrote pévapev ; which 
Blaydes, to secure an aorist, changed to petywuev. I feel some confidence 
in restoring 

emiaXeTov, TTAOH MED. 

Cf. Aesch. Cho. 20-21: IlvAdén, cra Od pev éxTrodav, ws av cadds | pada 


YUVALKOY HTLs HOE TPOTT POTN. 


O. C. 811-814: O. dred’, épo yap Kal mpo TaVSe, wNdE pe 
pvraca’ époppav EvOa xX pr vaiew Epé. 
K. paptvpopat tovad’, ov cé. mpos b€ Tovs pidous 
of’ avrapelBy pnuat’, iv oa’ Edw Tore. 
The orthodox, and only, method of meeting the obvious difficulties of the reply 
is to assume a sort of aposiopesis ex machina, Creon’s agitation causing him to 
choke upon his retort. It seems clear, however, that the words mpos 6é are 
corrupt: for, in the first place, of’ dvtapeiBn pyuara naturally coheres with 
paptvpouar; and, in the second, 07’ avtapyei8n Todvs didrovs is the classical 
structure. As for tovcd’ ov cé, the words are exempt from suspicion in view 
of Oedipus’ precipitate assumption of responsibility for the Chorus. If the line 
once ran papttpopat tovas’, ov aé, Tovs mpos hidrous, it would almost inevitably 
pass into its present form. Yet to this it is a short step from 
uapTvpouat Tovcd’, ov aé, TOUS Tapos gHidrous 
ot” dvtapetBn pnuat’ iv a’ EXw ToTé. 

It is the same reproach that Menelaus makes to Agamemnon (Eur. I. A. 344): 
Tois Pirovow ovKér’ Haba Tols Tplv ws Tapos Piros. Ildpos, with its unfortunate 
resemblance to watpés and mpos, appears to have been a fruitful source of 
errors. So, at Eur. J. A.|1117, yoper dé, Ovyatep, éxtds, o'a0a yap ratpos | 
TavT@s & pédreL, it seems as though mdpos were preferable from every point 
of view. 


O. C. 378: To KotNov “Apyos Bas duyas, TpocAapBaver 

KHOos Te Kawvov Kat Evvactiatas didous, 

as avtix’ “Apyos 7) TO Kadpei@y médov 

Tun KabéEwv 7 pos ovpavoyv BuBov. 
So L: xa0éEwv is usually altered into «a@éEov, but more probably “Apyos (380) 
is a false repetition of the “Apyos two lines above. Presumably the original 
was only Nauck’s atros. In the last line, it seems to me that Madvig must be 
right in explaining the verse as a metaphor from the two scales of a balance, 


oS 


Pee 
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and in writing «a@éXfwv. But, in that case, neither tyw7 nor the widely 
received conjecture alyuyj can stand. When Polynices had said 7) cadérEw 
) Tpos ovpavoyv B18, he had said all that was needful: to add anything—as 
Demetrius said of Dionysius and his cicadae—would simply be to appear 
more angry and less terrible. The obvious way to emphasize his resolve 
would be to swear it : 

@s avtix’ avtos 7 TO Kadpetwov rédov 

h wnv Kabér€av 7) mpos ovpavov BiBav. 
The change is slight as H and TI are commonly confused, and the v of pny 
could be represented by a line above the 7. The oaths of the Seven are a 
commonplace, and that they were not confined to the camp before Thebes is 
shown by Eur. Phoen. 427. 


O. C. 841-2: mpoB8al’ abe, Bate Bat’, évtoTrot. 
TONS evaipeTat, TOMS Eud, TOEveEL. 
So the passage is usually punctuated. But modus évaipetar cOéver is strange 
Greek ; and, in any case, as a description of the actual situation, the phrase 
is little short of an absurdity. Many remedies have been proposed, of which 
F. W. Schmidt’s mods évaiperat, modus eua POives is a fair specimen. I 
should much prefer 
Tous eyetpeTas, Toms ua oOéver. 

The Chorus attempts to deter Creon by picturing an outraged Athens rising 
to prevent his abduction. The circumstances are analogous in Eur. Or. 1530, 
and there Orestes says: Tod dé yu) othoai ce Kpavyny ceiver’ €ENAOov Sopov * | 
o&) yap Bons axkodaav “Apyos é&€eyeipetasr. So above (726), the 
same Chorus boasts cai yap ef yépwv éyw | 76 Thade xopas (xetpos, Naber, 
Nauck, etc., without cause) ov yeynpaxe ofévos: and a little later Creon admits 
mpos Tod 8 ériatapat | c0évovcav Kav el tiv’ “EXAjvev péya. The confusion 
of vy and y is exceedingly frequent; and in it, I suspect, lies the key to the 
much disputed passage. 


PEC nL I0O : @ TATE, @ Hiros, 
@ TOV Gel KATA yaVv CKOTOY ELMéeVOS * 
ovde yépwv adidntos emot Tote 
Kal TAOE ft) KUPHONS. 
The faulty ovdé yépwv has evoked a legion of conjectures—ovdé yap ovv 
(Hermann), ov5é wep 0’ (Meineke), ovdé yap ws (Hartung), ovdé Oavev 
(Elmsley), ovdé y’ évep0’ (Bergk, approved by Wecklein and Jebb), ov’ éxe? 
wv (Jebb). Iam inclined to think an improvement would be 
ovd’ évépawy adirntos euot péra 
Kal Ta5e un KUPHoNS. 
Cf. Eur. Jon 1445 sq.: é& xepoty o”° éyw | dedArTov ecipnu’, dv KaTa yar 
évépwrv | xOoviov peta Ilepcepovas 7’ Sofa vaiew: also Hec. 209 év0a 
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vexpov peta Keicouat. When once ovdevepwy had passed into ovdé yépwr, the 
substitution of zrore for wéra was inevitable. 


O. C. 1340-1: dv ei cv THUR OUpTAapacTHen ppevi, 


Bpaxet ody dyKw Kal xpov@ StacKedo. 


Here oyx@ seems inappropriate, for the passages alleged by Schneidewin are 
not relevant; El. 1142 cpuxpos dyxos év opixp@ xvTet: Men. Com. IV. p. 187 
ovta@mor étijA\woa modvTEAH vexpov: | eis Tov loov byKxov T@ oHodp’ Epyxer’ 
evterel: O. C. 1162 Bpayty tw’ aire pd0ov ovK dyxov wAéwv. In all these, 
the word simply means ‘bulk.’ Nor is the metaphorical sense (i. q. Tvdos) 
in the least apposite—to say nothing of the awkwardness of «at conjoining 
two heterogeneous substantives, which led Dobree to propose cal rove. I 
suggest 


Bpaxet ovy dxev@ KOU YXpov@ dtacKEde. 


Cf. Aesch. S. c. T. nat tévde miatis ovK Gkv@ Xpoviterat. For the 
corruption, see Eur. J. A. 865, where Hermann restored ¢éxv@ for the 
traditional éyxw, and Trach. 7, where L exhibits érAov, A éxvov, V dyxov: 
kat for cod L Trach. 747. The redundancy is thoroughly Sophoclean: 
cf. supr. 397 H€ovta Bavod Kovxl puptov ypovou: infr. 1653 érerta pevTor Baroy 
oveée atv Xpdvp: 907 TovTOLCL KOvK aAXOLTLY : 934 Bia Te Kovx éExov: O. R. 58 
yvota Kov‘ ayveta: fr. 754 (Nauck) tudrds ov’ opav "Apns. 


O. C. 1189 sqq.: épucas avTov: date pnd Sparta ce 
Ta TOV KaKioTwoVv dvoceBécTaT’, ® TaTEp, 
Oémus oé y eivat Kelvov avTiopav KaKas, 


> St Ak Dated be A ae \ d 
aX AUTOV" Elol YATEPOLS Yoval KaKaL « . . 


For adn’ avtov Dobree’s adn’ éacov is generally received. Still the change 
seems hardly convincing, nor yet Dindorf’s explanation: ‘cum ad éacov 
adscriptum esset airéy, librarius éacov omisit, cum potius avrov eicere deberet.’ 
A possible alternative seems 


an’ avTov CatbTov>* xaTtépors yoval Kaxal KrTé. 
‘It would be a sin to return your own flesh and blood evil for evil; better 
leave him to bring about his own punishment’—much as Creon says to 
Oedipus himself (852 sq.) ypovm ydp, o18’ éyo, yvoon trade | dOovvex’ avTos 
avrov ote viv Kara | Spas ovte mpdcbev eipyacat. A loss of avrov after airov 
was bound to entail the insertion of eat. This form of corruption seems to be 
traceable in more than one passage of Sophocles. An instance, I believe, is 


Trach. 383-4: dXowTo wn TL TaVTES Of KaKOL TA O€ 


a9 aA 


AaOpat’ ds adonet un mpéTovT’ avT@ Kaka. 
The clemency is foolish, and the article little better. Froehlich conjectured 


” / e y / \ ¢ 
ONOLVTO TTAVTES Ol KAKOL, padiotTa O€ KTE., 


Baia 
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which Nauck termed ‘das allein mégliche,’ and Blaydes ‘ correctio certissima.’ 
There is, however, an alternative, which may be considered preferable : 


ddowTO TavTES Of KaKOL, <CKaKLa>TAa be 


Aabpai’ os doxed . . . 


All «xaxot are expected to perish xax@s—if proot were needed, it is supplied 
in abundance by Blaydes on Ar. Eq. 2. To this commonplace the Chorus 
subscribes, but, zealous as ever for the moral code, reserves its «d«iota for 
the exponents of covert villainy—an exaggerated severity comparable to 
Medea’s défov & bras wdAovTo. dis Técov yap av | répevas Huds e¢ TeOvdcr 
mayxakcws. When xaxis had been absorbed by «aco, the natural way of 
expanding the remnant 


ov / ¢ AeA SING 
oXOLVYTO TTQAVTES Ol KAKOL TA b€ 


was to leave the article to its own devices and to insert wn Te after ddouvTo. 
How deeply rooted were phrases of the xaxol xax@s type is shown by the fact 
that in the demotic language of Modern Greece—not the artificial xafapevovoa 
of the schools and newspapers—it is possible to say Ta mpdpata tnyaivouy 
kaknv Kax@s, ‘matters are going from bad to worse,’ dvyape KaKiy KaKa@s 
‘we fled pell-mell,’ etc. xaxiv xaxds 0a tods EodoOpéwn (eEorcOpevon) ‘he shall 
miserably destroy them’ (Pallis, Romaic Testament). 


Phil. 26 sqq.: Ne. avaé ’Odvcced, tovpyov ob paxpav réyels * 
Sox@ yap olov eitras dvTpov eicopav. 
O56. avabder  Kdtaber ; ob yap évv0e. 
Ne. 700’ éEvrep0e, cal otiBou x’ ovdels KTUTOS. 


For «tumos A gives tumos. The discrepancy is, of course, due to the IC of 
ovdeis: whether the case is one of dittography or haplography has to be 
determined from the internal evidence. In the first place, «tv7os seems out 
of the question: for why should Neoptolemus, by way of corroborating 
(kai... ye) his theory that this was Philoctetes’ cave, add that there was 
no sound of a footfall? Moreover, it appears open to doubt whether, in the 
nature of things, «rumos can be predicated of a oriBos, uestigium. Again, 
tuTos—while evading the latter objection—leaves the syllogistic flaw as glaring 
as ever. Under the circumstances, Neoptolemus’ most probable remark was : 
‘Yes, and here is the mark of a foot-print ’— 


TOO éEvrrepVe* KK adott> Kai otiBou TUTOS. 
Kdort was almost as likely to perish as to survive before casort, and y’ ovdeis 
is what Mr. H. G. Wells would call a clamant darn. 


At. 795-6: éxelvov eipyew Tedxpos é&epietar 
oKnvns UTravAov und’ adiévar povov. 
Movoyr is an audacious qualification to be made by the messenger who twice 
already had committed himself to the absolute prohibition tov dvdp’ amnvda 
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Tedxpos &vdo0ev atéyns | ur Eo Twapicev (?) mplv map@y avtds rvxyor, and elzre 

> / / / a I. > \ \ a / y oad ‘ 
karréckn ve Tavtoia Téxvn | elpEar kat’ Fyap Tobppaves TO vdv 7dde | Alav6’ bao 
oKynvator pnd adpévt’ édv (741-2, 752-4). Schneidewin, therefore, proposed 
pnd’ adrévat Sopov. Possibly, however, wovov is merely a metrical supplement 
to Tov dvdp’ ameipyew pnd advévat: 1.e., 


Tov avop’ atreipyev pnda<ph 8 a>diévar. 
For pndapuh, not pndapoi, cf. Phil. 789 wn poynte undapy. 


As this article has already grown to undue dimensions, I bring it to a 
close. If here and there a suggestion should seem worthy of consideration, 
I might be tempted, if opportunity served, to return to the subject later. 
Meanwhile, I should like to express my great obligation to Mr. A. C. Clark, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and to Prof. Murray, who kindly read the article 
in manuscript. It will be self-evident that neither of them is responsible for 
any of my errors. 

J. JACKSON. 


CHALKIDIKE. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 


THE LATER AUTHORITIES. 


HERAKLEIDEsS, 7repi wrodutec@v, fr. 31 (Miller F.H.G. ii. p. 222, with his 
note) : 

XAAKIAEQN. xato@xicay 5€ Kat Krewvas Xarxideis ev te "Aw, éEava- 
otavtes €& "EXupviov, as pev puOoroyovow, td pvay, of Ta 7’ GANA KaTHaOcov 
avTov Kal Tov aidnpov’ vowos dé HY Xarkidedor py apEar pnde mperBedoar 
VEWTEPOY ET@V TEVTHKOVTA. 

év TO "AOw ACA, oi ev TO” AD@ reliqui. 

é& "EAupviov . . . pudoroyovow ACP et margo p; om. reliqui. 

Elymnion, according to Stephanos, was vijcos EvBotas modu éxovoa. 
The name occurs in Aristophanes (Peace, 1126) in a context which points to 
the neighbourhood of Oreos. There is no evidence to connect it immediately 
with Chalkis. Mela (II. 2. 30) mentions an Echinia near Akanthos: ‘inter 
Strymona et Athon Turris Calarnaea et portus Capru, urbs Acanthos et 
Echinia.’ Confusion of A and X is easy. Thus, even if the first sentence has 
no oi, the passage gives no safe evidence that these settlers came to Kleonai 
from Chalkis, or from Euboea. Such a derivation would be hard to reconcile 
with Thucydides’ account of the towns on Akte. If of is right, cadit quaestio. 

Potysios puts the following words into the mouth of an Aetolian speaker, 
whose theme is that Macedon was the source of the woes of Greece (ix. 28): 
Hv TL ovoTHpa ToV ert Opaxns “EAA jvar, ods atadxicav ’AOnvaios Kat XarxvbHs, 
QV péeyloTov elye Tpdcxnma Kal Stvapw % TeV ’OdvVOiwy 7odLs. No doubt he 
means the men of Chalkis; but the addition of Athens puts his evidence out 
of court. 

Dioporos gives the following account of the movements of Brasidas after 
the capture of Amphipolis: an account drawn directly or indirectly from 
Thucydides (iv. 109, 110) and diablement changé en route (xii. 68. 5, 6) :— 

Tapayevomevos eis THY KaNovpevny ’AKTHY KaTecTpaToTrédevcey’ ev TavTy S” 
birHpxov mévte TroAELs, ov ai pmev “EAAnvides joav, ’Avdpiwv drrovKot, ai Oe etxov 
dxdov BapBdpav SiyAéttwov Bicartixdyv> Tavtas dé Yeipwodpmevos éotpatevaev él 
modw Topovny, amrotxov pev Xadkidéwv, catexopevnv O€ br’ ’AOnvaiwr. 

Thucydides’ six towns and five tribes in Akte have shrunk to five towns} 
and one tribe, but his one colony from Andros has swollen to ‘some.’ In 


1 Strabo too gives only five towns, omitting Sane (vii. fr. 33 and 35, p. 331). 
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Thucydides, most of the towns go over to Brasidas, but two hold out against 
him: in Diodoros, he subdues them all. In view of these mistakes, and the 
whole character of Diodoros’ abridgment, we may take his Topwvny arrotxov 
Xadx«déov as nothing better than a paraphrase of Thucydides’ Topavny tiv 
Xar«iduxnv ; it cannot help us to determine in what sense the town was 
Chalkidic either to the mind of Thucydides or in fact. 

I quote xvi. 52. 9 (B.c. 349) from Fischer’s text, with his note: 
Pidturmos ... otpatevoas él Tas Xadxidixas mores <CUtd>yerpav ev ppovptov 
éxtrodopenaas Katéckawe, Tar 8’ AdNov TodLcpaTaV éevia KaTaTAnEdpEVOS 
nvayKkacey vToTaTTed Oat. 

<d7ra>yeipav| Tetpav RV Teipay F (qui y super € ponit) M Zespa P 

Zeipa X; de Steph. Byz. Zepnvia cog. Wess.; at certe scribendum 

Srayepav (cf. Schaefer Dem. II? p. 154 a. 2) quod iam vidit Beloch (Gr 

Gesch. II. p. 502 a. I). 

Other evidence makes Philip destroy Stagiros!: but Stagiros was a modus, not 
a dpovptov. Moreover, the form =rdyecpa is a neuter plural,? not a feminine 
singular. Thus the conjecture is open to doubt. 

STRABO in his description of Euboea mentions Eretria and Chalkis and 
proceeds (x. p. 447) :— 

‘These cities had a remarkable growth, and sent out noteworthy colonies 
to Macedonia ; for Eretria founded the towns round Pallene and Athos, Chalkis 
those under Olynthos, on which Philip wrought havoc (7 5¢ Xad«ls tas vo 
‘OrtvO@, as Dirsrros Svekvpnvato). In Italy and Sicily also there are many 
seats of the Chalkidians. These colonies were despatched, according to 
Aristotle, at the time when the government of the Hippobotai, as it is called, 
was in power.’ 

The reference to Aristotle is so placed that it cannot safely be applied to 
any but the western colonies of Chalkis; so that the statements about the 
work of Eretria and Chalkis in the north must be taken as resting, for us, on 
the authority of Strabo alone. 

In this account of these northern colonies Strabo, for a geographer, is 
remarkably vague. Eretria founded ‘the towns round Pallene and Athos’: 
that, though a loose exaggeration, is intelligible enough. But the colonies of 
Chalkis he describes not geographically but historically. Olynthos is not a 
mountain, and dé with the dative cannot mean ‘round.’ tas tid ’OAtvO@ 
must therefore refer, not to geographical position, but to political subordina- 
tion®; he means the towns controlled by Olynthos during her hegemony, and 
mishandled by Philip in 349-8. 


1 Plut. Alex. 7; Aelian V.H. iii. 17; etc. 
2 Dion. Hal, ep. i. ad Amm, 5; Pliny N.H. 


thought of Olynthos as above these other towns, 
either because it stood on a height, or because 


xvi. § 133; Plut. de exilio 14, de Sto. vepugn. 20; 
Dion Chrys. xlvii. 9; Paus. vi. 4. 8 ; Diog. Laert. 
v. I. 9, 2. 14, etc. ; Steph. Byz. Zrdvyewpa, més, 
ovderépws mAnOuyTikGs. Hence Zrayipira, not 
Zrayipain. Tzetzes, it is true, has 7 Urd-yepa 
(Chil, vii. 441). 

3 The only alternative is to suppose that Strabo 


it lay inland from them (which is possibly, 
though not necessarily, the point of Thucydides’ 
avoikloacOa, i. 58. 2). But the number and area 
of the towns that could properly be said to lie 
under Olynthos in either sense would be small: 
for example, they could not include Torone, 
Assera, or Arnai. 
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In this passage, then, Strabo does not locate exactly the colonies of 
Chalkis, nor does he warrant the belief that they were so numerous, or so 
situated, as to give a name to the whole peninsula, prongs and all. But 
elsewhere he is more precise (vii. fr. 11, p. 329) :— 

‘The men of Chalkis in Euboea invaded the land of the Sithones and 
founded therein about thirty towns, from which they were afterwards expelled, 
when most of them gathered together into one town, Olynthos. They were 
called of ért Opdxns Xarxibeis.’ 

In Herodotus the name 2v6wvin is not confined to the middle prong,? but 
includes Olynthos and other towns at the head of the gulf between the middle 
and western prongs. To Strabo ‘the land of the Sithones’ may have embraced 
all this, and possibly more besides; so that it may have allowed room for 
about thirty towns of a sort.2, His account of the concentration in Olynthos 
cannot stand against Thucydides, who speaks of voluntary removal, not 
expulsion, and only from ‘the towns by the sea.’ 

Thus Strabo does not warrant the supposed wider use of ‘ Chalkidians ’ 
and ‘ Chalkidike,’ and his only geographical description of the settlements of 
the men of Chalkis assigns them to the middle prong and its neighbourhood ; 
the other two prongs, in his opinion, were occupied by colonists from Eretria. 

His statements about Eretria, however, must be discounted. We know 
that two important towns on Pallene (Poteidaia and Skione) were not derived 
from Eretria. As for Akte, Thucydides leaves no room for Eretrian settle- 
ments there; and Strabo himself says in another place that ‘this peninsula 
was occupied by certain Pelasgians from Lemnos, divided among five little 
towns, Kleonai, Olophyxis, Akrothooi, Dion, Thyssos’ (vii. fr. 35). 

All these things considered, Strabo’s statement about the settlers from 
Chalkis must be treated with great reserve. 

Another extract from STRABO must be taken together with three passages 
from Dionysios of Halikarnassos, DION CHRYSOSTOMOS, and PLUTARCH. 

Strabo vii. fr. 35. év S€ TO KoAT@ TpeTN peTa TOV ’AxavOiov hipéva 
Srayerpa, éphwos, kal adTy TOV Xarkidixdv, ’Apiotorédovs Twarpis. 

Dion. Hal. ef. 7. ad Amm. 5. Aristotle's mother was a descendant tevos 
tov é« Xadxid0os Thy atroixiay ayayovtwv els Yrayeupa. 

Dion Chrys. or. xlvii. 9. Philip and Alexander at the request of Aristotle 
allowed the restoration of Stageira: ta dé Yrayerpa Kopn THs OdvvOias Hv. 

Plut. Aetia Graeca 30. Men of Andros and Chalkis sailed to Thrace with a 
view to settlement. They got possession of Sane in common; and hearing 
that the barbarians had abandoned Akanthos they sent two spies. The spy 
from Chalkis outstripped the other, hoping to annex the town for the 
Chalkidians, but the Andrian hurled a javelin in front of him into the gates 
and claimed the town for the Andrians. The dispute was submitted to 
arbitration, and the Andrians got the award. 


1 See appendix ii. ing to Demosthenes (iii. Phil, 26), destroyed in 
2 But the number is suspiciously close to the 348. 
thirty-two towns émt Op¢xns which Philip, accord- 
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Thucydides leaves no doubt that officially Andros was the mother-town of 
Sane, Akanthos, and Stagiros alike; but settlers from Chalkis may have taken 
a minor part in all three. This is perhaps better than to suppose that early in 
the fourth century these towns, like Amphipolis then or earlier, received ézrovxos 
from Xadxdeis of eat Opaxns, who have been confused with dzocxo. from 
Euboean Chalkis. 

Dion’s statement may be a mere blunder. But it is worth notice that 
Aristotle was born just when Olynthos was federating her neighbours and 
controlling Poteidaia and some towns in Macedon. Perhaps Stagiros became 
a sort of municipium of Olynthos at that time. 

PLUTARCH Amatorius 17. Kleomachos of Pharsalos, encouraged by his 
ép@pevos, fought for Chalkis against Eretria, and fell. 
Kneopayov dddws arrobavety dnot, kpatncavta tov ’Epetpiéwr TH waxy: Tov 
bro ToD épwpévou piryOévta tov ard Opanns Xadkidéwv yevéoOar, treupOévta 


"ApiotoréAns 5é Tov pev 


tois év EvBoia Xanrxidedowy érixovpov: b0ev ddecbar mapa Tois Xadkidedouw 


@ Tatdes, ol Yapitwy Te Kal TaTépwov AdxXET’ EcOrAOD, 
Ln bOovetO’ dpas ayaboiow oustriav: 
abv yap avopela Kal 0 AvoLpEArs "Epws 


évt Xarxidéwv OdrXree 7roANECWW. 


We hear elsewhere of one ’ApicrotéAns 6 Xadxidevs who wrote about 
Euboea, and it may be from him that the story came; but we may be sure 
that Plutarch, rightly or wrongly, meant the great Aristotle. We do not hear 
what brought the man to the aid of Chalkis, but it is natural to think of 
kinship, real or supposed. 

AppiAN B.C, iv. 102 describes the advance of the fleet of Brutus and 
Cassius along the coast of Thrace, which in olden times, he says, was very 
desolate, ‘EXAnvev & adtyhy, érépwv te kal Xarkidéov,! xatarkaBovtov, Kat 
Oaracon xXpwopévor, nvOe Tails éwrropias Kal yewpyiats, . . . wéxpe Didumrros 6 
’Aptvtou Tos Te addXous Kal Xarxidéas avéotnoev. On this I will only remark 
that the coast which he ought to be describing lies east of the Strymon, 
not west. 

PToLEMY helps us little. Under ’Apdaékitidos he puts Arethusa and Stageira; 
under Xadxdixyjs, Athos, Akanthos, Singos, and other names; under Ilapaxrtias, 
Torone, Kassandreia, and others (iii. 12. 8-10). I do not use this even as 
evidence for the limited scope of 1) Xan«vd.K7. 

LIBANIOS, b7rd8ecrs to Demosthenes’ first Olynthiac, § 1. “OdvvOo0s Fv 
Toms él Opaxns, “EXAnvixoyv b€ Ta’Tn THY evoLKovYT@Y TO Yyévos, amo XadKidos 


Ths év EvBoia: 4 6€ Xarkis "AOnvaiwy droixos: modXol Sé morepot Kab evdokor 


1 hevaclidarum C, a variant doubtless connected 
somehow with a story found in one of the Socratic 
Epistles(R. Hercher Epistolographi Graect, p. 630 
f.), how the land of Olynthos and Amphipolis 
{which the author seems to confuse), Pallene, 
and the land of Torone, were won by Herakles 


and given in trust to certain persons for his 
descendants to resume. Some critics ascribe 
this letter to Speusippos (see F. Susemihl Gesch. 
d. gv. Litt. in dey Alexandrinerzeit ii. pp. 586 sqq.). 
I will not debate the question, since this letter 
yields no new evidence on my main point. 
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THs “OddvOou: . . . xpovm 7’ eis Sivamiv mponrOe peyddnv Kal TOV cUYyyevOV 
/ b] rn 3 » ’ \ e , id 4 "4 1 
TOAEwY ETHPKEV* Hv yap él Opakns modu Te yevos XadxkcdsKov. 

SCHOL. ARISTOPH. Eq. 237. of d€ Xarkideis elol pev él ths EvBolas 
atouo. “A@nvaiwy, cio dé cal él Opaxns of Xarkidets, atrovkoe dvtes amo TAS 
rh r P \ \ 4 / 4 fal , € / fal . ip : x 
KvBotas: rodda dé iv ToTe Ywpia THs Opaxns vraxovovta Tots "AOnvato.s* trept 


iol an / \ an 5S a 
@v viv Neyer Kal yap é7i Opaxns Xadkidets Foav brjxoo TOV ’AOnvaiwv. 


Language. 

The evidence for the language of the peninsula is practically limited? to 
some legends on coins, and to a record found at Olynthos of an alliance 
between XaAxidets and Amyntas of Macedon made between 394 and 383 ;° but, 
since at some time between 424 and the date of Aristotle’s Politics Amphipolis 
received Chalkidic éro:eou who drove out most of the older inhabitants, we 
must include a record found at Amphipolis of a banishment decreed about 
357.4 These two documents have certain affinities with inscriptions of Eretria 
and Oropos dating from the end of the fifth century or from the fourth;® the 
Oropian inscriptions being written in a dialect mainly Eretrian, though 
influenced by Boeotian. 

The chief points are these :— 

(i) Fifth-century coins of Mende and Torone show Mivéaov and Tepovaor, 
with suppression of « as in some fifth-century names from Styra in Euboea 
(Xarovdaos, Aioxpaos, Tiwaos). Such reduction of av to a before a vowel appears 
in many forms of Ionic. 

(ii) The stone from Amphipolis has ¢edyewv, deoyétw. eo for ev is found on 
an inscription of Erythrai of nearly the same date; and, together with ao for av, 
on fourth-century inscriptions of Chios and Samos. 

(iii) The stone from Amphipolis has also avayndife, subjunctive. -e. for 
-nt, both in subjunctives and in datives, is common in Attic inscriptions of the 
fourth century. In Ionic, it appears only at Eretria and Oropos, and in an 
inscription from Naples. Hoffmann (§ 207) regards our avayndifer not as a 
shortening, but as due to the influence of the aorist subjunctive, which in the 
Ionic of Asia Minor ends the third person singular in -e. 

(iv) The Olynthian stone has él zroAéuou (together with ta Kowwdr). 
Such datives in -o. are found also at Eretria and Oropos, together with the 
ordinary form, but not elsewhere.’ 


1 These last words are perhaps an echo of 
Herodotus’ ro Xadxcdixdv yévos. Compare Lucian 
de Salt. 32; mons év "IraXlg Tob Xadkcdixod yévous 
N apiorn. 

2 Nothing can be inferred from the genitive 
’Agvrws in Thuc. i. 64. 2. 

3 Collitz-Bechtel Sammlung der gr. Dialekt- 
Inschriften no. 5285, Dittenberger Sylloge? no. 77, 
Hoffmann Gr. Dialekte iii. no. 13, Hicks and 
Hill Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
no. 95. 

4 Collitz-Bechtel, no, 5282 ; Dittenberger, no, 
113; Hoffmann, no, 14; Hicks and Hill, no. 125. 


NO. III. VOL. VI. 


5 Eretria : Collitz- Bechtel, nos. 5307-5310 ; 
Hoffmann, nos, 18-20 ; "E@ypepls ’Apxaodoyix?, 
1887, pp. 77 Sqq., 1902, pp. 100 sqq. Oropos : J.G, 
vii. NOS. 235, 4250. 4251; Collitz-Bechtel, nos. 
5339, 5338; Dittenberger, no. 589; Hoffmann, 
nos. 25-27 ; Hicks and Hill, no. 142 (later dis- 
coveries at Oropos add nothing for the present 
purpose). 

6 1.G. xiv. no. 788 ; Collitz-Bechtel, no. 5273: 
date unknown. 

7 Hoffmann (§ 207) thinks zroAduo a locative, 
like ’Awapur@o? in one of the Eretrian inscriptions 
Hicks and Hill wrongly print wodéuan. 


M 
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(v) The Olynthian stone has also ely, infinitive, twice before a vowel, once 
before a consonant. Here also the only parallels come from Eretria and 
Oropos. At Eretria, indeed, efvas is the older and commoner form, and éip is 
found twice only, once before a vowel, and once, at the beginning of the 
Macedonian period, before a consonant. But the oldest of our three Oropian 
inscriptions has dvdodv twice, éuTibeiv, éfeiv, eivar, éxtvOetv, and the two later 
Ionic 
and Ionizing poetry has many such forms, as rvGety, dodv, cuvieiv, hiv, muyhv, 
but never civ. 

The evidence of vowel-changes does not suffice by itself to establish a 
special connexion between the language of the peninsula and that of Euboea, 
but it lends some slight support to the evidence of ef. It is a pity that 
Chalkis and its western colonies, and Andros,' are poorly represented by 
inscriptions. As things stand, the evidence of eiy points from Olynthos not 
to Chalkis, nor to Euboea at large, but to Eretria; though the Olynthian 
inscription lacks the most striking feature of Eretrian, which appears also at 
Oropos, the rhotacism of intervocalic o. 

If, then, the Chalkidians of Thrace were derived from Chalkis, we must 
suppose that those features which at present connect Olynthos with Eretria 
were common to Eretria and Chalkis. 

If, as I suspect, the Chalkidians of Thrace were not derived from Chalkis, 
these features must be due to the influence of the neighbouring colonies :? 
Eretria’s colonies Mende and Ejion (and perhaps Dikaia), Mende’s colony 
Nee-polis, and the Andrian colonies on the east coast. We might then 
compare what happened at Aineia on the west coast. Its oldest coin, dating 


from the sixth century, has the non-Ionic genitive Aivéas, whereas a fourth- 
3 


have ety once each before a vowel, and once each before a consonant. 


century coin has Ionic Aivenrav. 


Names. 


Arethusa, which lay near the eastern end of lake Bolbe, either in the 
peninsula or just outside,* recalls the Euboean fountain ; Dion in Akte recalls 
the town in north Euboea. But both are common names, found in various 
parts of Greece. 

The SxaPraio. and the PapByrvot of the tribute-lists are doubtless to be 
connected with the S«dBara, yopa ’Eperpiéwv, and the DapBnros, modus 
’"Epetpiéwv, recorded by Stephanos. These places may have been colonies of 
Eretria or Mende, like Nee-polis, Eion, and Dikaia; but we need not suppose 


that their names occurred in Euboea too.® 


1 Note /.G, XII, v. i. no. 716; fifth century (F. 
Koepp) or later (Hiller von Gaertringen) ; cut by 
an ignorant man. The infinitive of e/ul occurs 
thrice : METEINAI, EXEINAI, and EI: at the 
end of a line, followed by rs. The editors read 
elvac in this last place also, but it looks from the 
transcripts as if this would make the line too 
long. Can this be another example of ef? 

2 Poteidaia is the only colony known to have 
been founded by a Doric town, 


3 Collitz-Bechtel, no. 5281. 

* See Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. A second Are- 
thusa in these parts is recorded, rightly or 
wrongly, by Skymnos, 634 f. : 

pera 6& Thy ‘Orv Oiav 
’ApéPovea, addr 7’ ém’ icOuod Kepévy. 


5 Stephanos has also”Oxwaov, xwplov ’Eperpiéwr, 
with a reference to the same book of Theopom- 
pos as for Skabala. Okolon, though it does not 


a, ee ee 
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Tarn os appears as the name of a Euboean town in Plutarch Quaest. 
Conv. iv. 4, but has been corrected to Aids os. 


On the ’Edvpyov of Herakleides and the Echinia of Mela see above (p. 165). 


Coins. 


Before the advent of Brasidas the Euboic silver standard was used at 
Olynthos, Torone, and Sermyle, but also at Poteidaia, Mende, Akanthos, and 
Aineia, which were not colonies of Chalkis. As for types, only the coins of 
Olynthos call for remark. 

Certain coins, ‘ which can hardly,’ says Dr. Head,! ‘be later than the end 
of the sixth century B.c., have been assigned by some numismatists to Chalcis 
in Euboea. The Chalcidian colony Olynthos appears however to be a far 
more probable place of mintage.’ Yet we know that until 479 Olynthos was 
in the hands of Bottiaioi; for Dr. Head seems to go beyond the evidence 
when he says that it ‘was a colony of Chalcis, subsequently, in the time of the 
Persian wars, occupied by Bottiaeans, but restored, B.c. 479, by Artabazus to 
the Chalcidians’; the phrase of Herodotus (vill. 127), cal ovrw "OdvvOov 
Xarxvdées Eoyov, naturally denotes a first acquisition, not a restoration. What- 
ever their date, and whoever their makers, these coins shew types which ‘ seem 
to be agonistic, and to refer to contests at Olympia’: a chariot and its driver, 
a horse and its rider, or the like. On coins of Olynthos dated after 479 appear 
similar types, with an eagle flying, or an eagle carrying a serpent, on the 
reverse. These last devices appear also on coins of Chalkis at various dates. 
‘The Eagle and Serpent, as at Elis and at Chalcis, is the well-known omen of 
victory of the Olympian Zeus’; but Dr. Head goes on to say that ‘ it may also 
be considered as affording an instance of a colony adopting the type of the 
money of its mother-city (Chalcis in Euboea).’ But the occurrence of agonistic 
types both on the earlier and the later coins of Olynthos, and the appearance of 
this particular device at Elis also, make it unnecessary to suppose such a loan. 

Thus coins give no proof, and next to no evidence, of connexion between 
Chalkis and the Chalkidians of Thrace. It may be, however, that the latter at 
some time believed or asserted that they were derived from Chalkis, whatever 
the truth; and such a belief or assertion might well have found expression on 
their coins. 


I venture now to sketch the history of the peninsula as I would read it if 
my suspicion should prove to be true. 


The peninsula between the Strymon and the Axios was once peopled by a 
medley of barbarian tribes such as still held most of Akte in the time of 
Thucydides. Then came the Greeks. Chief among the newcomers, perhaps, 
was the tribe of the Chalkidians, who came we know not whence ;? and it may 


appear in the tribute-lists, was perhaps another 2 K.G. Bohnecke Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 
such Eretrian settlement émi Opdxns. F.Geyer der att, Redner vol.i., p. 110, says ‘Als Oekistes 
in W. Sieglin’s Quellen u. Forschungen zur alten der Chalkidier wird Theokles genannt: Konon, 
Geschichte u. Geographie, Heft 6, pp. 62 sq. Narrat. 20’: but he has misread his Konon, 


1 Historia Numorum ed, 2, p. 207. 
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be that the people which suffered most from their intrusion was the Sithones, 
whose seat included the middle of the three tongues of land which project 
from the main peninsula. The invaders would seem to have lived for the most 
part in villages or little towns, like the Akarnanians, the Phokians, or the 
Dorians of Doris,} in other quarters of Greece. The tribe was not dismem- 
bered, nor did each town become its own political all-in-all ; but the southern- 
most town, Torone, which possessed the only good harbour in the district, 
may have grown larger than its fellows, and its size and position may 
have marked it off in some degree from the rest of the tribe.? Perhaps 
Aineia® and Skione were other such outlying portions of the Chalkidian name, 
and it may be because of their positions that they got legends of their own, 
not common to the tribe, connecting their origins with the Trojan war; but 
these towns may equally well have been founded by separate bodies of 
settlers from elsewhere. 

We may think of the main body of the tribe as occupying a fairly 
continuous tract; but sconer or later detachments pushed on into Akte, where 
_they lived among barbarians, either in separate villages, or as Greek partners 
in the aliens’ towns.* 

Another Greek tribe which entered the peninsula was the Bottiaioi,® whose 
legends connected them with Crete. Expelled by the Macedonian kings from 
their home on the western side of the Thermaic Gulf,§ they settled in a part of 
the peninsula which included Spartolos and Olynthos. 

The third set of Greeks which we can distinguish were the colonists sent 
to this region by the maritime cities of southern Greece. Corinth in the time 
of Periandros’ founded Poteidaia; Eretria founded Mende and Eion,® and 
Mende founded Nee-polis ;? Andros founded the eastern Sane, Akanthos, and 
Stagiros.° If Euboean Chalkis took any part in this series of colonies, it was a 


minor part. 


The colonies which we can positively assign to their several mother-towns 


1 Thuc. i. 107. 2 is instructive: dwxéwy orpa- 
Tevodvrwy és Awpias, Thv Aaxedaipoviwy unrpdroduy, 
Body xal Kurinov cat ’Epvedv, xal éXdvTwv év rodv 
twokuspaTwy TovTwy. Clearly he regards the three 
townlets as coherent parts of a tribal whole. 
Cf, ili. 92.3, and vi. 2.3: Edumavres pév "EXupor 
ExANOnoay, mores 6’ adrav”Hpvé xal”Evyerra. How 
little size or independence is necessarily implied 
in és is sShewn by iii. 101. 2, kwpnv Ilddw dvoya 
éxougav (in Ozolian Lokris), 

2 So among the barbarian Amphilochoi the 
size and position of Argos brought it soonest 
under Greek influence, and distinguished it more 
or less from the rest of the tribe (Thuc. ii. 68). 
So in the time of Philip an outlying body of 
Chalkidians held Amphipolis, and stood apart 
from their kinsmen ; whence the latter perhaps 
came to be distinguished as in CJA II. 105, 
[Xar]n[d]éwy rly érl Opdxns rot]s €[o}replas. 
See R. von Scala Staatsvertrage i. p. 200. 

3 Smith’s Dict. of Greck and Roman Geogr. 


says that Aineia ‘was colonised by the Cor- 
inthians (Scymnus Ch, 627).’ This is a mistake, 
Skymnos says nothing of the sort. 

4 Thuc. iv. 109. For the juxtaposition of 
Greeks and barbarians in the same town compare 
Emporiai in Spain (Strabo ili. 4. 8, p. 160 ; Livy 
xxxiv. 9) and perhaps Naples and Syracuse 
(W. E. Heitland The Roman Republic § 187). 
Kleonai was perhaps predominantly Chalkidic: 
see Herakleides (above). 

5 E. Meyer G. a. A. II. § 299, n., implies that 
they were not Greeks: Hdt. (compare vii. 122 
with viii. 127) implies that they were Greeks. 

§ Hdt. viii. 127, Thuc. ii. 99.3: Sihisewas 
before 479. 

7 Nic. Damasc. fr. 60 (Miiller). 

8 And Dikaia or Dikaiopolis on one or the 
other side of the Thermaic Gulf. 

9 1.G, i. 243, 3: Neowodtrar Me[y ]5[a |lwv. 

10 And Argilos. The foundation of Akanthos 
and Stagiros is placed by Eusebios in 655-4. 


oor 
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and to definite sites were all on Pallene or on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
So far as we know, the middle and eastern tongues, and the central bulk of the 
main peninsula, were scarcely touched, or not at all. The resulting neighbour- 
hood of the backward Greeks of the north and the newcomers from the 
progressive south resembles the condition of Akarnania after Corinthian 
settlements had dotted its coasts. 

When Xerxes came that way, the Greeks of the peninsula supplied him 
with contingents ; but after the battle of Salamis and the retreat of Xerxes 
Poteidaia revolted, and its Bottic neighbour Olynthos was besieged on suspicion 
by Artabazos, taken, and handed over to the Chalkidic tribe, under the charge 
of a man of Torone. 

A few years later the Greeks of these coasts became members of the Delian 
league. 

The Chalkidians retained their tribal polity, or at least their tribal 
sympathy, like their neighbours the Bottiaioi, though Torone, and perhaps 
other outlying towns, may have developed the self-sufficiency of the city-state. 
In 432 Perdikkas of Macedon, raising rebellion against Athens, can still treat 
with these two tribes as political unities. 

The revolt of the Chalkidians was preceded or accompanied by a Evvoixicss 
of some of their maritime towns. Concentration in Olynthos, which lay some 
little way from the sea, gave cohesion to the rebels, and put them farther from 
the reach of Athenian fleets. Torone did not take part in this revolt. We 
must think of these Chalkidic rebels as inlanders, at least in the main. Hence 
while Poteidaia, which revolted at the same time, was vigorously assailed and 
finally reduced, Athens laid no siege to Olynthos. In accordance with the 
policy of Perikles, the serious efforts of Athens were confined to the coasts. 

The arrival of Brasidas brought new adherents to the revolt, among them 
Torone, which recalled for the occasion, and perhaps resumed, its membership 
of the tribe. 

The greatness of Olynthos outlived the special needs by which it was 
caused, and the later history of the peninsula turns chiefly on the predominance 
of the town within the tribe. What Thebes was among the Boeotians, 
Olynthos became among the Chalkidians, the chief town, which aspired to be 
the capital, and even to incorporate the tribe in itself. Like the union of 
Arcadia in later years, the Chalkidic union was frustrated by the jealousy of 
town against town within the tribe, and the intervention of a major power from 
without. But the tribal sympathy persisted, and offered an obstacle to the 
advance of Philip of Macedon. From one point of view the career of Olynthos 
is a late example of the imperialism of a city. From another and perhaps 
truer standpoint the Chalkidic union is the first example of the advance of a 
backward tribe, such as the Phokians and Aitolians—tribes in which the union 
of kinship had not been dissolved by the all-importance of the city-state. 

The genealogical instinct was strong among the Greeks. If ever the 
Chalkidians looked round for ancestors, their very name may have directed 
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them to Chalkis in Euboea. But the late and scanty evidence which derives 
them from Chalkis may equally well be the guesswork of scholars misled by the 
coincidence of name. 


APPENDICES. 

I. Chatkis. 

It is said that Euboea was once called Chalkis, but the evidence is weak.? 
If it should be urged that of émt Opaxns Xadxidets may have been called after 
Chalkis in this sense, I would answer that Greek colonists were not called after 
their mother-island any more than after their mother-town. Shifts of tribe- 
names in the petavaotdoes are a different thing. 

Some late mentions of a Thracian Chalkis, a town, a region, or a gulf, 
seem to come from misunderstandings.® 


II. Sithonia. 


Was the name Sithonia ever properly confined to the middle prong or 
Compared with the other two the middle prong is broad, 
Moreover, whereas the names 


coextensive with it ? 
and its isthmus is neither narrow nor low. 
Pallene and Akte are (so to speak) primary, Sithonia is secondary, and would 
naturally be coextensive with the Sithones. 

Did Sithonia contain any barbarians in the fifth century? Herodotus, 
Vil. 122: xaumrtov dé "Aprrerov tiv Topwvainv axpny twapapetBeto “EXXnvidas Te 
tagde TOMS, €k TOV véas TE Kal oTpaTUnY TapedduBave, Topwvnv Tarnrov 
Lepuvanv MyxvBepvav "OdvvGov. The 
first te cannot stand. If Stein’s ye is right, Herodotus must have meant to 
suggest, or at least not to deny, the existence in Sithonia of other towns not 


Greek. Even if with Hude we simply cut out the te, the position of “EAAnvidas 


) bev vuv KOPN avTn YOwvin KanréeTat. 


makes the same suggestion to my mind, though less markedly. 
That barbarians survived elsewhere than in Akte, is suggested also by 
Stephanos’ entry s.v. St@Aos: wodus pla Tov ev Opdxen BapBapixdv, as pery- 


lal n nan , \ lal / 
veyxav éx Tov “Howvarv ot XanKioels eis TAS AVTOV TOAELS. 


1 Such canting derivations are common enough. 
Here is one which involves Chalkis. Hesych. 
Miles. vi. 21: Kadkydav dé dvduacra 7d xXwplov, 
ws pév rwés acw, ard TOO Xahkxnddvos roramod* ws 
5é Erepor, dd Tov wardds Kddyavtos Tod udvrews .. « 
ws 6& &ddor, dd Xadkidos wéd\ews THs HiBolas, 
amolkwy éxed meupbévtwy’ ods 6h kal Tuddovds azeka- 
Necav, wapewpaxdras 7d Bugdvriov. (See Hadt. iv. 
144, Thue. iv. 75.2.) The legend of the founda- 
tion of Euboia near Edessa in Macedon (Strabo 
X. p. 449) probably belongs to the same class; so, 
perhaps, does the claim of Pallenian Skione to 
be derived from Pellene. 

The coincidence of name which I suppose is 
not very strange. xadxls is a word of several 
meanings, a bird, a fish, a lizard ; from any of 
these, or from something else, the tribal name 
may have been formed. For the termination 


Stolos, the Skolos of 


compare ®wxevds, Awpieds, etc. ; Kpovowdeds, the 
é0vixév, real or supposed, of Kpovols (Steph. Byz.); 
and Zaedéwy on a coin from ‘the Pangaean dis- 
trict’ (Head H.N,? p. 195). ®wx-eds suggests a 
further analogy, but I had better not speak of 
totems, 

The legend of the Giants, common to Pallene 
and to the neighbourhood of Chalkidic Kyme, 
may have helped, 

2 See Pauly-Wissowa R.E, s.v. Chalkis (2). 

3 Jb. (9), and Beloch Gr. Gesch. ii. p. 242. It 
is odd that Schaefer and Dittenberger should 
refer to this questionable town the [Xadx:]O7js aad 
[Opdxys] who joined the second Athenian league 
(1.G, ii. 17, Dittenb. Syll. i2, pp. 124, 129). 

* This may help to explain why some authors 
seem to recognize only two prongs (see C. 
Miller on Ptol. Geogr. iii. 12. 9). 
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Thucydides (v. 18. 4), seems to have lain near Olynthos, so possibly it 
belonged to Sithonia in the wider sense of the name. 


III. Krossate, Krusaios, Krusis. 


Hdt. vii. 123: The country of Lipaxos, Kombreia, Haisa (Acai MSS.), 
Gigonos, Kampsa, Smila, Aineia, the towns that adjoin Pallene and border 
on the Thermaic Gulf, Kpoccain ére nal és T68e xadéerast. Mygdonia lies beyond 
it, ending at the Axios. 

Dion. Hal. A.R. i. 47. 6, following Hellanikos (see i. 48. 1): Alvelas .. . 
duaTre Tov “EXAjorovtov emt THs eyywota Keimévns XEppovycov Tov Tdrodv 
Tovovpevos, 4) mpdKetar pev THs Evpwmns, caretrar Sé Tladrjvy. vos 8 eixyev 
avTny Opdxvov cvppayov Kpoveaioy Kadovpevov. i. 49. 4: pelvavtes Se THY 
KElmepwvyy @pav avToOs . . . woduw Aiveay éxticay, 

Thue. ii. 79: In the battle of Spartolos of (amis tav Xadxidéwv Kat Worot 
vik@ot Tors Tov “AOnvaiwy imméas Kat >idods: eiyov Sé Twas od TOAXOdS 
merTaaTtas €x THS Kpouvoidos yijs Kadoupévys. 

Strabo vu. fr. 21: Kasandros founded Thessalonike, caferov Ta ev TH 
Kpovotdés todicpata Kai Ta ev TO Beppaiw Kodr@ Trepl &E Kal elKoot Kal cUVOLKioasS 
els €v. Some names follow, including Aineia. 

Steph. Byz. Kpovois: poipa tis Muyoovias: Stpd8av éBddun, Muydovixijs 
Kpovotédos, amo Kpovoéws tod Murydovos viod: t@ ToTiK@ Cer Kpovardedts, ws 
Xanr«idevs.+ 

The legend of Aeneas was specially connected with Ainela, one of the 
towns of Herodotus’ Kpoccain, so that we may safely connect Kpoccain, the 
éOvos Kpovaaiov, and 7 Kpovals yj. Herodotus’ érz cal és trode doubtless refers 
to the survival of the name Kpoocaiyn after the corresponding tribe had been 
cramped by newcomers such as the Bottiaioi.2, Thucydides’ Kpovots yj would 
be some part of Herodotus’ Kpoocain. 

In the battle of Spartolos the peltasts from Krusis seem to be on the 
Athenian side.? Ifso, Krusis also must be deducted from the area of the revolt 
of 432. Aineia,it should be observed, paid tribute to Athens several years later. 


IV. The two Sanat. 


Besides the Sane by the canal of Xerxes, a Sane on Pallene is mentioned 
by Herodotus (vii. 123) and Strabo (vii. fr. 27, p. 330), but not by ‘ Skylax’ 
(§ 66). To this place ‘no coins have ever been attributed.’* The tribute-lists 
speak of Savatos with no epithet such as they use to distinguish the Avcacozro- 
iras near Abdera from those on the Thermaic Gulf. When the Athenians 
besiege Poteidaia from the south, their base is not Sane but Aphytis (Thuc. 
i, fd. 2). 


1 Read perhaps T@ romiw <xpirar 6 deiva* 7d 3 This is probable, though it cannot quite be 
éOvixdov> &de Kpovordeds, ws Xadxidevs. For the proved. See Classen-Steup. 
construction cf. s. vv. Bpéa, ’Erapira. 4 B.M. Cat. of Greek Coins, Mac. etc., p. Xxxi. 


2 Compare the survival of Di0wvia. 
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Unless Herodotus made a mistake, which spread to Strabo, it seems likely 
that the Pallenian Sane was gone before the days of the Athenian empire.! 

In modern texts of Mela’s muddled description of the peninsula, Sane is 
said to be ‘nearest to Cape Canastraeum,’ the extremity of Pallene (ii. 3. 34): 
but the MSS. have sena. Perhaps Sciona should be read. 


V. The two Galepsot. 


The Galepsos of Thucydides (iv. 107, 3, v. 6. I) lay under Pangaion. 
Despite the arguments of Leake,” it was probably quite near the Strymon, or 
Kleon would not have attacked it on his way to Amphipolis. 
mentions another Galepsos, in Sithonia. 
without any distinctive epithet. 
western Sane, had ceased to be.* 


Herodotus 
The tribute-lists have Tad ioe 
Perhaps the western Galepsos, like the 


VI. The quota-lists and the revolt of 432. 


In the quota-list of 427-64 the Thracian items are fully preserved, and 
they support the evidence of Thucydides as to the extent and the limits of the 
revolt until Brasidas came. 

Payments are made, as we should expect, by Mende, Aphytis, Nee-polis, 
Skione, the Thrambaioi, in Pallene; Torone in Sithonia; Thyssos, Dion, 
Olophyxos, Sane, in Akte; Stagiros, Akanthos (and, farther north, Argilos), on 
the east coast of the main peninsula; Aineia on its west coast.2 Amongst the 
absentees, of course, are Poteidaia, Olynthos, Spartolos (or the Bottiaioi), and 
Strepsa; together with Skolos or Stolos, whose defection is implied by the 
terms of the Peace of Nikias.® 

The absence from the list of a town which had paid in the past does not 
suffice to prove that the town was in revolt. For example, Acvcaia ’Eperpiav, 
which does not appear, is known to have been favourably treated by Athens 
about this time ;’? and since Mende, also a colony of Eretria, and Nee-polis, a 
colony of Mende, still adhered to Athens, we may perhaps assume the same 
about two other colonies of Eretria, Pharbelos and Skabla,® which are absent 
from the list.2 Thus the absence of Mekyberna, Sermylia, and Singos, does 
not settle the questions raised by the clauses respecting these towns in the 
Peace of Nikias.1° 

The rest of the absentees, to judge from their assessments, were small. 
Further, many of them are known, on one authority or another, to have been 
in some sense, and at some time, Chalkidic, namely, Assera," the Aiolitai (if 
they are the men of Aioleion),!* Milkoros or Miltoros,“ Tinde, the Skapsaioi,” 


1 See A. Kirchhoff Thuk. und sein Urkunden- 
material p. 47,n.; J. Steup Thukydideische Stu- 
dieni. p. 43 ; R. W. Macan on Hd. vii. 123. 

2 Travels in Northern Greece iii. p. 179. 

3 Compare Macan on Hdt. vii. 122. 

4°1.G5 1.4) 2509 CE. Ebon exVe De eA Were 
Sarte is added to the list of contributors. For 
the date see E. Cavaignac Le Trésor d’Athénes, 
pp. xxxvi. f. 

5 Compare appendix iii. 

7 Busolt Gr. Gesch. iii. p. 797. 


SP. 08. 
SSP a7 Os 


® EKion, however, a colony of Mende, had 
revolted (p. 95). 

10 P, 98. 11 P, roo. 

12 P. 100. 13 P, Too. 

14 Steph. Byz. s.v. Tivdioy .. . ore kal Tivdy 
Opakns Xarxcduch wous* To €Ovixov Tiwdaios. 

18 Their town may be confidently identified 
with the Kampsa of Herodotus (p. 94) and Ste- 
phanos’ Kdya, més KXadxidicjs xwpas, Kara 
IladAjvnv, duopotca 7G Oepualy xbArw. For the 
loss of initial 2 compare ZxlOas-KiOas (below). 
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Kleonai.t Four more, Haisa, Gigonos, Kithas, and Smilla, were neighbours of 
Tinde,’ with which they are bracketed in a joint payment in the only list in 
which their names occur. Another, Piloros, lay between Chalkidic Assera and 
Chalkidic Torone. There remain only the Phegetioi, of whom nothing is known. 

Doubtless some of these little places were merged in Olynthos in the 
Evvoixvots of 432; others, though maintaining their separate existence, may have 
taken part in the revolt.? 


VII. Thucydides’ formule for atrockiac. 


The exceptions are as follows: 

1.55.1. of KopivOtor. ...’Avaxtoptov . . . etdov amdtn (hv 8é Kowwov 
Kepxvupaiwv cat éxeivwr). 

i. 108. 5. Xadxida KopivOiwv woruv (in Aetolia). 

li. 30. I. YoAAov KopwOiov modvocpa (in Akarnania). 

I incline to take these phrases as implying that the three towns were not 
independent communities, but éu7épea whose inhabitants ranked as KopivO.oc 
or Kepxvpatov. Corinthian colonization had exceptional features, as appears 
from the ézridnpsoupyot whom she used to send to Poteidaia (i. 56. 2), and from 
the history of Corcyra. Compare 

iv. 102. 4. THs "Hudvos iv avdrol eiyov éumopiov (the Athenians before the 
foundation of Amphipolis). 

iv. 120. 1. The men of Skione, whose story Thucydides simply reports, 
did not claim to be drocxos sent out in the ordinary way. 

Vii. 57. 6. ‘Pddvoe "Apyeto. yévos: perhaps merely for variety, in a passage 
where dzrotxos abounds. 7 


VIII. Chalkidians in Amphipolis. 


Aristotle* tells us that Amphipolis received Chalkidic ésro:xos (apparently 
a single body, under a leader), who raised faction and finally expelled most of 
the older inhabitants. When was this? 

The silence of Thucydides suggests that it was later than 410, when his 
history ends. In 421 the Spartan governor appointed by Brasidas declined to 
hand over the city to Athens, yapufopevos tots Xadkidedot, Aéyov ws ov Suvatos 
ein Bia éxeivwyv Trapadiddovas (v. 21. 2); but, since this may have been a false 
pretext, we need not suppose more than the presence in the city of Chalkidic 
troops, and of such Chalkidians as may have been settled there before the 
reyolt.© But the argument from silence is not conclusive; and if the immigra- 
tion of Chalkidians took place before 415, this might help to explain the 
language of Nikias in vi. 10. 5, though even so it would be odd that he should 
not mention Amphipolis by name.’ 


ae IT 2 60 4. £ Pol. 1306 a 2, 1303 b 2. 
2 Hdt. vii. 123 (p. 94) ; Steph. Byz. Zxidac* rds 5 Beloch (Gr. Gesch. ii. p. 275) inclines to put 
Opdxns twAnolov Iloridalas* 6 wodlryns ZKOaios, Hs it in the second half of the war. 


gyno. Oedrouros ; and p. 176, n. 15, 6 Compare the Argilians resident there in 424 
3 Thuc. i. 61. 5 seems to imply that Gigonos (iv. 103. 3). 
did neither. It is possible, however, for an army 7 See above, p. 99. 


to encamp in a dismantled town. 
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IX. yévos. 

yévos and é@vos are often used indifferently of a tribe, large or small. In 
Herodotus and Thucydides, when the two words are used together in different 
senses, €@vos is the larger unity, yévos the smaller.t 

In Herodotus’ list of the land-forces that accrued to Xerxes between the 
Hellespont and Thermopylai (vii. 185), all the peoples except the Chalkidians 
are named in the nominative plural: Opnixes . . . cal Ilatoves cal "Kopdoi Kal 
Bottiato. Kal TO XarkudiKdv yévos Kat Bpvyou cal Iepes nat Maxédoves x.7.d. 
This difference can scarcely be accidental. I suspect that Herodotus thought 
it worth while to prevent confusion with the men of Euboean Chalkis, as later 
authors did by the addition to Xadx.dels of of él Opdxns. Herodotus uses 
émt @Opaxns only once, I think (vi. 33). 

X. Skiathos, Peparethos, Ikos, Skyros. 

Skymnos thus describes the islands to the north and north-east of 
Euboea (579 ff.) : 

KelvTat O€ Kal vnoides AVTHS TANCLOP, 

Xxdpos, UemdpnOos, Xxiabos, av Kphres pev ot 
peta Lradptrov dvaBavtes €x Kvwoood rote 
IlevradpnOov éyyvs xemévnv 7 adths “Ikov 

vijcov cvvoikifovat, THY LKdpov Sé Kal 

<riyv > LKiabov é« Opaxns SiaBavtes, os NOYos, 
TleXacyiatas: mars 8 épnpous yeyovotas 

avtas amdoas Xanrxibels cvveKioav. 

But in Kimon’s day Skyros was inhabited by Dolopes (Thuc. i. 98. 2, 
cf. Diod. xi. 60. 1). If there is any truth in the rest of the story, it might be 
thought an open question whether the Chalkidians of these islands came from 
Euboea or from Thrace. 


XI. Lonians. 

Hdt. i. 143. of pév vuv adrrot “Iaves Kal of “AOnvaio. épuyov TO ovvopa, 
ov Bovropevor “lwves KexrAnoOat, ara Kal viv haivoyvtat por ot ToAdol avTov 
erataxyiverOar TH ovvopmaTe ai Oe Su@deKa TodLES aUTAL TO TE OvVOpaATE 
nyadXovTO Kal ipov tdptcavTo érl chéwv avTéwy, TO ovvopa OevTo Llavimvior. 

This is borne out by Thucydides. Apart from references to Ionia proper, 
Ionians are seldom so called except by Dorians, and in scorn. See 1. 124. I, 
v. 9. I, vl. 77. I, vi. 80. 3, Vil. 5. 4, Vill. 25. 3; and compare HL 92. 5.4 .me 
Ionians need apply’) and viii. 25. 5. In vi. 82 the Athenian speaker is simply 
taking up the contemptuous challenge of vi. 77. 1.. In iii. 86. 3 the Leontines 
appeal to the Athenians as fellow Ionians: that could scarcely be helped. 
In vii. 57 ‘Ionians’ is indispensable for the ethnic contrasts on which the 
chapter dwells. 

The ill repute of the Ionian name may help to account for the frequency 
of ‘ Chalkidian ’ in the Sicilian debates. But note 7H Idée Evyyeveta in iv. 61. 2. 


E. HARRISON. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 See Schweighauser’s Lexicon Herodoteum  é@vos is practically equivalent to méXs (vii. 58. 
s.v. Tevos ; Thuc. iv, 61.3-4. Oncein Thucydides 3). 


THE USE OF Eidos AND ‘Idéa IN HIPPOCRATES, 


AFTER reading carefully the essay which, in his recently-published Varia 
Socratica, Part I., Prof. A. E. Taylor has written on the use of the words 
eidos and idéa in the Greek literature of the Socratic and Platonic periods, I 
find myself on the one hand in agreement with him as to the importance of 
such linguistic investigations for the understanding of Plato, and on the other 
in frequent disagreement with him as to the meaning of the words in the 
passages he cites, and the inferences he draws from them. Thinking that 
Prof. Taylor’s analysis of the use of the terms in Hippocrates is very far 
from final, I offer in this paper a further contribution to their interpretation, 
confining myself as far as possible to the question, What do eides and idéa 
mean in the Hippocratean writings ? 

The date of the several works is a problem into which I do not enter, 
assuming with Prof. Taylor that they belong as a body to the late fifth and 
early fourth centuries; but I am fully aware that this collective treatment 
is not altogether satisfactory. My citations of ‘the text are from Kiihlewein’s 
edition (K), so far as published; for the rest of the works from Littré (L): the 
references are by paragraph, volume and page. I make noattempt to distinguish 
between eidos and (ééa, which appear to be used almost interchangeably. 


Prof. Taylor’s results may be thus summarized. I am not quite certain 
about some of the details, because of the unsystematic nature of his exposition, 
but believe that my summary is substantially correct. 

Prof. Taylor nowhere formally classifies the meanings of eidos and idéa, 
but an arrangement under four main heads may be extracted from his account. 
The nucleus of meaning is form, or structure. 

(i.) The first meaning is taken directly from popular usage. The words 
are here applied specifically to human beings in the sense of bodily shape or 
form, primarily as it presents itself to the eye, but extended to the structure 
and constitution of the body as a complete thing, not as merely seen. Physique, 
body, constitution are the proper renderings of the words in this application. 

(ii.) The words are also used more widely for the form of things other than 
the human body. This group of meanings contains, as might be expected, 
considerable developments. (1) Sometimes the outer visible structure is 
emphasized, when the words may be rendered by shape, ‘in shape like a 
trough.’ (2) Or the inner structure may be included: form, nature, like pvous. 
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(3) They may be extended to objects which are not in themselves bodies, and 
in this connexion may have a semi-classificatory sense: forms or types of 
disease, etc. But Prof. Taylor insists that they never mean class or species, as 
eloos does in Aristotle. 

(iii.) This use is specifically medical. It emphasizes and extends the 
appearance-side of the meaning, till the words stand for symptoms of disease, 
the form, shape, structure, etc., of the observed body or limb as it appears to 
the observing physician. I gather that Prof. Taylor regards this usage as 
underlying the employment of iééa by Thucydides. 

(iv.) In the fourth use the bodily side of the first and popular meaning is 
emphasized. (1) Eidos is used of the stuff, matter, substance, of a thing, e.g., of 
the heart and kidneys. And more especially it is Professor Taylor’s object to 
prove that it is used (2) in a highly technical metaphysical sense to denote the 
ata cdpata, the elementary bodies. To say that dyjp is an efdos is to say 
that it is one of the ultimate unanalyzable bodily constituents of the xocpos 
(p. 228). It is thus nearly equivalent to the later crovyetov. This meaning he 
supposes to have come into medicine from the ¢voixot; and to explain how 
the word eidos can advance from the meaning of form or structure to that of 
primitive substance, he suggests as the connecting link the Pythagorean 
doctrine that the difference between one kind of matter and another is that of 
geometrical figure (p. 246). Because the Pythagoreans regarded geometrical 
figures as the ultimate substances, the word was extended to mean things or 
substances. I am not quite sure, but I think that Prof. Taylor considers the 
use of the word as the matter or stuff of an ordinary empirical object to be 
derived from this. 

Prof. Taylor distinguishes between ‘popular’ meanings and ‘technical’ 
meanings, i.e., those belonging to the scientific vocabulary of the day, but it 
is not easy to determine where he draws the line. Groups (i), (iii), (iv) 
present no difficulty: (i) body or bodily structure he regards as popular; (iii) 
symptoms is obviously a use technical in medical clinique; (iv) substance and 
element are specifically physical conceptions. But in respect of group (ii) it is 
hard to say whether he considers these meanings to be popular or technical, 
or some of them popular and some technical. When he infers from the 
absence of the words from many of the practical treatises that they do not 
belong to the language of the working medical man, except in a current non- 
technical sense (p. 225), he seems to imply that the whole group of meanings, 
found regularly in such practical treatises as wep) dpOpwv éuBorhs and poydcov 
(see p. 224), is non-technical. But on p. 243, apparently, the only current 
non-technical sense he recognizes is the first, living body, physique, constitution. 
His rendering of eidos as geometrical figure on p. 224 and elsewhere, coupled 
with his account of the development of meaning on pp. 243 sqq., seems to 
indicate that he regards the second group of meanings as technical, and 
primarily due to Pythagorean influence. 

I believe that Prof. Taylor’s most important conclusions are based on an 
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erroneous analysis of the data; in particular, I can find no evidence whatever 
for either of the meanings under group (iv), substance and element. 


(i.) With his account of efSos as applied to the form, physique, constitution 
of the human body I agree in the main. He shows that in nineteen passages 
of the treatise 7epl dépwy bddtwy Torey, as in many passages of Herodotus, the 
word means the form or structure of the body as a whole, not the face only. 
But in one or two points his treatment is open to question. In his rendering 
of eiéos in this connexion as ‘ body,’ he lays too much stress on the ‘ bodily’ 
factor in the idea of ‘ bodily constitution.’ It is true that in several passages 
of the above-mentioned treatise efdos is contrasted with 74ea and rpdomor, where 
the opposition of body and soul seems implied. But eidos is not a synonym 
for c@pa; in mwepl doréwy II, ix. 182 L, the bones furnish the cua with its 
eldos or shape. When the opposition between body and soul is explicitly put, 
o@pa is used; tepi apyains intpixhs i. II K, wept aépwv 1. 67 K, wept téyvns 
vi. 10 L, mepi duca@v vi. go L. The word lays stress rather on the structure 
element of the idea. This is especially the case in certain passages where the 
word has a technical rather than a popular use, as the constitution of the 
individual patient. In these passages the writer enumerates the special con- 
ditions which the physician must observe in his clinical practice :— 


mept yupov I,v. 476 L. auyyevés eidos EO0s HrAtKin Opn K.T.rX. (Not in 
Le 8 11st.) 

mept Pvotos avOpwrov Q, vi. 52 L. Set tov intpov évavtiov taotacbar Tots 
Kaleotewot Kal vovonpace Kal eldect Kali Opnot Kal HrALKinot. 

Ibid., vi. 54 L. cxevrdpevov tod avOp@rov thy pvow, THY TE HALKiNnY Kal TO 
eldos Kal THY wpHVv TOU ETE0s Kal THs vovcoU TOV TpOTTOY THY Oeparreinv 
movetaOat. 

Prof. Taylor gives ‘ bodily constitution ’ as his rendering of eidos 
in this passage, but most perversely translates ‘substances’ in the 
earlier passage of the same treatise. 


In this sense of particular constitution ¢vcus is much more frequent, as, e.g., 
in wept yuvatxeiwv B' IIT, vili. 238 L. oxemréov o€ tas pvovas THY yuvatKov Kal 
Tas xpoas Kal Tas ndxias x.T.X. This is only one among many instances 
of the close parallelism between ¢vovs and eidos in the corpus. In this 
usage the idea expressed by eidos is just as distinct from that expressed by 
Bee as the idea of constitution is from that of body in a modern physician’s 
thought. Similarly when a popular lady novelist speaks of the hero’s stalwart 
form, she does not mean the same thing as body. Hence Prof. Taylor’s 
rendering ‘ body’ in this group of meanings is misleading : if he uses it merely 
to emphasize his point that eiéos refers to the shape and nature of the whole 
body and not to the face only, it would have conduced to clearness to say so 
- explicitly ; if he had in his mind the alleged extension of the word to mean 
bodily substance, his procedure recalls the «Xéyras introduced by Socrates into 
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the argument by which he makes Polemarchus admit that the just man is the 
best thief. 


(ii.) A well-marked meaning of eidos is that of bodily shape as applied to 
parts of the body or to inanimate objects :— 


mepl Keparhs Tpwpdtov 5,ii.7 K. idéar THs PAdotos: the shape of a bruise. 

mept &pOpwv éuBor7s 3, ii. 32 K. eldos tod yerpifouévov: the shape of the 
limb to be operated on, contrasted with its oyjma, the word regularly 
used in the surgical treatises for posture, position of the limb. 

pMoxMKov I, il. 246 K. eldos parBoedéotatov Tav Cdwv : the most crooked 
shape (of the ribs). 

Ibid. 1, ii. 245 K. etd0s covdurAmdes: the bones of the thigh are of knobby 
shape. 

Ibid. 6, ii. 251 K. dxpwpmov atrooracbév" TO pev eidos daiverat oldv mep 
@pov éxtreaovtos. Shape or visible appearance. 

mept Kapoins 5, 1x. 84 L. Bd0pov 76 eidos elxeXov 6Aww: a trough-shaped 
depression. 

mepl ootéwy 4, 1X. 170 L. eidos Kapdins oi veppol exovot* Kal ovrot 
KOLL@OEES. 

T. renders ‘ substance,’ but the context shows that the writer is 

entirely taken up with the mutual relations of the organs; the only 
other use of eidos in this work is in the sense of shape: I1, ix. 182 L. 


\ a J 4 / 
Ta OOTEA TO COpATL OTAdaW Kal 6pOdOTHTA Kal Eidos TapéxXoOVTAL. 


In these cases Prof. Taylor renders by ‘shape,’ ‘geometrical figure.’ I 
submit that the introduction of the adjective ‘geometrical’ is utterly without 
warrant. In not one of the passages cited is there the slightest suggestion of 
geometrical ideas. I can understand a knobby shape, but not a knobby 
geometrical figure. In point of fact, the writer of mepi capdins, who describes 
the depression in the heart as in efdos like a trough, does describe the heart as 
pyramidal in shape, and then he uses the technical geometrical term oyjpa 
(xapdin oxhpa pev oKoin Tupapis, Xpoinv € KataKxopys powixéa I, ix. 80 L). 
This usage is very closely connected with the meaning, bodily form of a man. 
The derivation of the words shows that the idea of the form of a man is 
specialized from the more general idea of shape or visible appearance. As 
compounds with eidos are specially frequent in Hippocrates, either in the sense 
of x-shaped or the general sense of x-like, this idea of the intervention of 
geometrical notions in the development of the use of efdos is neither more nor 
less than absurd. Here the parallel with ¢vous is close: the latter word is 
constantly used in the specific sense of human nature, individual constitution, 
constantly in the sense of nature, constitution of anything; there is no need to 
derive the second meaning from the first, as the first is a technical specialization 
of the second. I may be wronging Prof. Taylor here; he may include these 
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uses as non-technical; but if so, he must strike out his ‘geometrical figure,’ 
which can only be an intelligent anticipation of his hypothesis. 

Prof. Taylor acknowledges a use of eidos, easily derivable from that of the 
nature of a thing, in which it has a classificatory suggestion: e.g., ‘many 
other types or forms of fevers’ (oda 5é Kal ddAXa TrupeTaV errednunoer eldea. 
éronp. y', 12, 1. 229 K) (p. 222). But he insists that the word never means 
class, kind, sort, but always form or type. This meaning is indeed an inter- 
mediate link in the extension to the meaning of class, which was only arrived 
at later, yiz., in the Aristotelian developments of Platonism (p. 221). The 
words used to mean kind in Hippocrates are tpo7ros (p. 222), and éOvos (p. 236). 
I agree with Prof. Taylor that the word does not mean logical class in Hippo- 
crates: but it frequently has a classificatory use, just as in English we speak of 
‘these types of character,’ ‘a malignant form of the disease.’ Every language 
contains words which express a logical division and something more besides, 
as they contain metaphors of various sorts: e.g., in English, form, type, sort, 
kind, class, etc. In use the metaphorical origin sometimes prevails, sometimes 
the implied logical idea: in the former case we feel that one of the words is 
more appropriate than another in the context, in the latter we tend to use our 
classificatory words interchangeably. Now Prof. Taylor’s procedure is mis- 
leading in the last degree. He will not allow eidos to have a purely logical 
meaning, but apparently assigns this to tpdmos and é@vos. The truth is that 
these words stand on the same footing of eiéd0s: they do not mean class 
primarily, but have classificatory uses, in which the root-idea is sometimes 
strong, sometimes has practically disappeared into the division idea. There 
is no word in Hippocrates for a logical class; when he wishes to classify, or 
when classification underlies his thought, he uses eidos or tpozros (very rarely 
and in a special context é@vos) according to the nature of the things classified. 
And this much may be conceded to Prof. Taylor, that the classification is 
more properly division ; it is not regarded as collecting things and arranging 
them according to their common qualities, but rather as taking a unity (not 
explicitly thought as a logical unity, but ultimately analyzable into it, as Plato 
saw), and dividing it. Yet the classificatory idea is always near, and some- 
times predominant: when we read that there are several rpdmo xatnfsos, the 
unity of the idea of fracture is contrasted with its modes or varieties ; when it 
is said that there are many other tpdé70 xatataciwy (genitive plural), this is 
not far from ‘several other Katataoves, and the plurality-side of the result is 
emphasized. Ifthe division deals with events, acts, processes, tpdzos is used : 
- e.g., a limb is dislocated in four tpomros :-— 


2 / \ fe I AN: DY 4 Pc ae \ 4 ¢ / 

éxtrimter 6€ Téeacapas TpoTrOUS, 7) dvw 7) KATw 7} és TO TAGYLOY ExaTépwOer. 
mept apOpav éuBorms 8o, 11. 240 K. 

pnpovd apOpov éxrimte Kata Técoapas Tporovs ibid. 51, il. 188 K. 


There is more than one rpomos of fracture (iv 5é 1) pls Katayh, TpoTOs pev 
oix els éote xatnH&tos ibid. 35, ii. 154 K), of distortion (kvAX@avos yap ovy els 
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TpoTos. poxXAtKoy 32, ii. 263 K). The word is often used for modes of treat- 
ment (e.g., ToAAo!l S€ Kal GAOL TpdTOL KaTaTaciwv. TreEpl aypav 13, ii. 68 K); 
often for modes or varieties of disease (@s ody tovTov Tod Ttpdmou ohanepod 
€ovTOS. Tpoyv. 22, i. 102 K; 70 &é apyolon éd’ Exdotoict TOY TpoTTMY EipyoeTaL. 
mept o&€wv 12,1. 114 K; etc.). Prof. Taylor objects that eidos, if translated by 
kind, class in Hippocrates, always loses some of its force; the remark applies 
equally well to tpémos. His statement that in wept ¢ucoy the word for class, 
kind, is throughout é@vos (p. 236), is most misleading; the word occurs three 
times in one paragraph with the same sense, in which men are said to be one 
€6vos of a; surely the original idea of race is dominant over the class-idea. 
The only other example is in the same paragraph, where the MSS. vary 
between éOvea and eldea (ots 5é Stood eldca TupeTav. Tepl ducer 6, vi. 96 L) ; 
the Hippocratean usage is strongly in favour of e/dea. I may remark in 
passing that the Greek mode of expression, with its tovodtos (or Tovoutdtporos, 
frequent in Hippocrates), often gives the idea of kind without its name; we 
have to say ‘of the same kind.’ 

That the word eidos has a classificatory sense in Hippocrates over and 
over again can be easily shown. I maintain that Prof. Taylor’s treatment 
unduly ignores this sense, and that it is just because he wrongly ignores it that 
he is led to the quite unfounded view that the word comes to mean stuff, 
matter, substance, primary body. 

Observe, in the first place, how often it is conjoined with numerals in a 
context which plainly indicates division of a unity into varieties, kinds, forms, 
or whatever may best express the idea in the context. «at’ intpniov contains 
three examples :— 


3, li. 30 K.  adryiis pev S00 eidea, TO wev Kowov, To 6 Texvntov. T. ‘ kinds.’ 

7,11. 34 K. érredéatos S00 eldea, cipyacuévov Kal épyafouevov. There are 
two ways of bandaging, one after, the other during the operation. 
T. thinks the idea is ‘ figures,’ as in a dance; as if the writer visualized 
the whole process of disposing the bandage. 

8, il. 34 K. dyadds Sé S00 eidea Tod émideopévov’ iaoxvos pev 7H méEer 7) 
TAGE GBoviwv. The phrase is awkward; the writer means that you 
must either bind the bandage very tight or apply a great thickness. 
T. ‘figures,’ ‘ ways of construction.’ 


I suggest that Prof. Taylor’s way of getting a meaning by a fully concrete 
image of the situation is mistaken. A careful but less subtle translator would 
see that the writer has a formula for dividing into kinds or sorts; the very 
difficulty of getting a precise meaning shows that the writer’s thought is 
abstract, that he is thinking of the illumination and the bandaging simply as 
of two kinds (or some such very general word); i.e., that the classificatory 
aspect of the word is predominant. And where does Prof. Taylor find eidos 
used literally of a dance-figure ? 
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Trept hvavos avOpétrov 15, vi. 66 L. of mAeiatoe TOV TUPETO@V YyivovTal amo 
Noms’ eidea O€ chéwv éoti résoapa. T. ‘types,’ ‘sorts’; and he adds 
“meaning, no doubt, originally geometrical figures’! 

mept pvo@r 6, vi. g6L. gore 88 Siccd eldea mupeTov : reading doubtful ; 
v. 1. €Ovea. 

TEpt yovijs, 3, vil. 474 L. etal 8¢ téooapes idéar Tod Uypov, aiwa yor bdwp 
kal dréypa. T. ‘figures,’ i.e., types of moisture, or perhaps ‘ substances 
of the moist <kind>.’ 

Ibid. 11, vii. 484 L. Kat rod iypod aité, ad’ ob TO onéppa yiverat, Tecoapes 
loéat €odoa oxdcat ev dice iripEav. TT. ‘ bodies’ or ‘constituents’ ; 
but surely the meaning must be the same as in the preceding passage, 
which is directly referred to. This is one of many instances where 
the neglect of a simple comparative method leads Prof. Taylor into 
unnecessary refinements. 

mept vovowy & (by the same author as the Tept yovns) 32, vil. 542 L. 
exer Kal 4 yov1) Kal 6 avip téocapas idéas vypovd €v TO THpaTe.. . 
abras € ai idéat cic préypa aipa you) Kal VSpor. 

T. ‘substances’; but the meaning must be the same as in the 
two preceding passages. I will discuss them fully later. 

Ibid. 57, vii. 612 L. adbrac ai tpets iSéar Trav vovonudrov amd Tod Spwros. 

Tept yuvatxetwv a’ 96, viii. 222 L (not in T.). 7d wérav ddppaxov . . 
movéew Svo 7) Tpia eldn Tod hapudKov, TO pev iayupotatov TO avOos 
TpiTnpopiov THs Aemidos, TO dé SevTepov Tetaptnudpiov, Td S& TpiTov 
TEMTTHLOpLoV. 

mept duody 2, vi. 92 L. éore S€ pia amdcewy votcwyv idén kab aitin (one 
form, and not many). 

mept Tpopys I, ix. 98 L. rtpody Kal tpodijs eidos pla kal moddai* la pev 
n yévos &, eidos S& bypornts Kal Enpdryntu Kab év TovTovow idéa Kat 
mogov éott Kal és tiva Kal és tocadta. The use of yévos as opposed 
to eidos suggests a late date for this Heraclitizing work, which is 
suspected on other grounds. 


A comparison of these passages, except perhaps the last two, shows a 
common attitude of thought—that of division and enumeration. It strikes 
me very forcibly that the numeral and the substantive have become a single 
formaula, expressing numerical division of a unity into forms, sorts, kinds. 
Suppose we asked the question, What formule do the Hippocratean writers 
use when they divide objects into groups, which they proceed to enumerate? 
I may remark that this procedure is infrequent in these works; the writers 
do not as a rule explicitly classify ; they name, describe the symptoms and 
the treatment of ailments, but do not classify them. Many of the treatises 
contain no phrase corresponding roughly. to ‘there are two, three kinds of 
so-and-so.’ The author of wept évtds ma@v uses the simple plural: ro, vii. 
188 L. tpeis dé eict POioves: mpwrn Sevtépn tpitn: 35 vii. 252 L. ixrepor 
NO. III, VOL. VI. N 
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Tégoapes: 52, vil. 298 L. téravot tpeis. Tpodmos is occasionally used in the 
same sort of numerical formula; I have cited the examples above. Once we 
have ¢vous in ddpwrav Sto peév votes (rept dvaitns o€éwv i. 172 K). The most 
detailed classification is found in epi tav év cepary Tpaudtoy 4-7, ii. 6-9 K): 
the writer distinguishes five tpdzro: of injuries to the bone, fracture (carn£us), 
bruising (pAdous), etc.; and each has several idéa, according as the injury is 
more or less deep, affects more or less of the bone, etc. Here the idea of 
form is undoubtedly prominent. 

These examples, I submit, show that in the Hippocratean usage eidos 
has advanced much further in the direction of the purely logical meaning of 
kind or class than Prof. Taylor allows. The writers are not far removed from 
the attitude of the modern unmetaphysical Englishman, who applies such words 
as ‘kind,’ ‘sort,’ ‘form,’ ‘type,’ ‘class,’ without very much difference, but 
still in a vague, unconscious manner chooses the one that he feels to be most 
appropriate. That is one of the reasons why I think that Prof. Taylor’s 
frequent rendering as ‘figure’ is so misleading: ‘ form’ would more accurately 
represent the Greek, because with us figure is not used in a general classifi- 
catory sense, whereas form is. 

The same divisory or classificatory suggestion is found in the numerous 
examples where eidos or idéa is conjoined with modus, addos, or EteEpos, 
TavTowos, Or TavtTooaTés. I give these examples :— 


(1) With mons : 

(a) mept apxains intpixfs 12,1.13 K. moddga dé eidea Kat’ intpuxnv 
és TolavTny axpiBeray HKet Tept wv eipnaetat. T. ‘ branches’ of 
medicine. 

(b) wept tév év Kehary Ttpwydtwy 4-7, ll. 6-9 K. Tay dé TpoTev 
éxdoTtou TrélLoves ideal yivovTaL TOD KATHYMATOS ev TH TP@TEL.. . 
idéas O€ THs PAdotos TAEloves yivovTat . . . éoprAaTas be TO 
dotéov ToAAas idéas . . . &v O€ TO TPOTH ExdoT@ THELOVvEs idéaL 
yivovtat . . . TWoddal idéat yivovtar Kal THS PrAdotos Kal THs 
poypis. 

(c) mept piovos avOpwrov 2, vi. 36 L. moddal pev idéat TOY vove- 
nuadTov, TOA? Oé Kal 7 inows adTav éoti. T. ‘substances.’ 

(d) wept évtos twa@ayv 20, vil. 214 L. repli dé Tov préypaTos Tas 
avtas yvopwas exw, as Tepl yorgHs, idéas avTod ToAdas elvat. 
T. ‘figures’ or perhaps ‘symptoms.’ 

(2) With aos, étepos : 

(¢) wept apxains intpixfs 15, 1. 17 K. od ydp éotw avrois, oipat, 
éEeupnuévov avTo te ep’ EwuTov Oeppuov 7) wuxpov 7 Enpov 7 brypor 
pnoevt adro elder Kowvwvéov. This is one of the passages in 
which Prof. Taylor finds his meaning of ultimate substances. 

(f) Ibid. 23, 1. 30 K. ed yAuKds xupos doy petaBardos és adXo €fO0s,. 
Mn aro cvyKpHoLos, GAN’ avTos éEvordpevos, Toles TLs av MPOTOS 
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yévoiTo, TiKpos 7) GApupos 7) oTpudvos 1%) oEUs 3; oluar pev Eds. 
T. ‘structure,’ but this is too definite a word: kind seems to 
me the nearest equivalent because the writer evidently thinks 
of yupos as having five e/dea, yAvKvs TiKpos ddpupos oTpudvos 
o€vs. Prof. Taylor may be right in supposing that he had no 
clear conception of a quality; but there is no need to suppose 
that he was thinking of the bodily nature of things; he 
probably had in mind nothing more explicit than the distinc- 
tions implied in the everyday use of nouns and qualitative 
adjectives. 

(g) wept dépwy II, 1. 53 K. Ta pev (vooevpata) arodbiva, ta dé 
Anyet, TA 5é GAXAa TavTa pebiotatar és Etepov ecidos Kal érépnv 
kataotaow. T. ‘phase,’ but this is inaccurate: the writer 
does not think of the disease as persisting in another shape, 
but as passing into another disease or another form of disease ; 
see mepl tradayv 8, vi. 216 L. xpiverOar d€ gotw ev thot 
vovootow, dtav av&wyTat ai vodco. 7) papaivevtar 7 petaTin- 
Twow és Etepov vovonpa 7) TEMEVTHOLW. 

(h) wept apOpwv éuPorjs 34, 1. 153 K. add’ ov BovrAopat amorAavay 
TOV NOYOV, EV AANOLGL yap EldEoL VOTNMATaY TEepl TOUTwY ElpNTat. 
T. ‘figures of disorders,’ but adds that nothing is lost by 
‘ kinds.’ 

(t) wept réyvns 6, vi. 10 L. vov b€ 6 dhaivovtat Tdv intpadv oi 
parvota ématveopevor Kal SiaiTyipacw iwpevor Kal adAoLoL ye 
eldeow, & ovK adv Tis hain, pn STL intpds, AXXN’ ovde idLw@TNS 
dveTisTHnpav akovaas, pn ov THs Téxvyns elvar. T. ‘things,’ 
‘substances.’ Why not ‘other kinds of treatment’? 

(j) wept tepis votcov 13, vi. 386 L. oxooca te év oiknpact Kepdpua 
KaTa ys éoTL peaTa oivov 7) aAXOV TLVdS LYpod, TavTAa TavTa 
aicOavetar kal StarrAdooer THY popPyv €s Etepov eidos. T. woppy = 
eidos = dvots = substance. Eidos certainly means nature, but 
does the writer think of this so definitely as substance? 
Cf. (f) above: the xepdpuia éEiotatas éx Tod eideos. 

(3) With sravtotos : 

(k) wept tov év Kxepadryn tpwpdtov 4, il. 6 K. idéae 5€ poyyéwr 
mavtotat ylvovtar: Kal yap AerToTepai Te Kal reTTAal Tavu, 
@ote ov KaTadavées yivovtas Eotw al TOV pwyyéwv. (Not in T.) 

(1) mept Siaitns d€€wv 43, 1.130 K. dvaywoonew .. . doa Te Hpyéov 
% dvow Kal y &bis Exdotroow éxtexvot Tabea Kal eidea Travtoia. 
T. ‘symptoms.’ 

(4) With 7odAd Kal adra : 

(m) wept apxains intpixhs 23, 1.29 K. odda 6€ Kat ddr Kal éow 
Kal €€w TOD cHpaTos eldea oxnwatov. This collocation troubles 
Prof. Taylor greatly; he thinks the expression is pleonastic, 
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both e/dea and cynudtwy meaning ‘configurations.’ He seems 
to overlook the fact that the writer has explicitly defined 
oxjwa as a technical term; the oxparTa are dca &veotw &v TO 
avOpar@ (p. 26, 22), 1.e., the head, bladder, uterus, etc. (p. 27, 
16); nearly equal to organs, the writer considering that their 
shape or configuration is their essence. He explains that 
diseases arise Sua tHv diow Tod oxnpatos (p. 28, 11): thus 
wide, open organs like the stomach and lungs produce a noise 
when wind enters them; and there are many other e/dea 
oxnwatev, forms of organs which have influence on health, 
the size of the head, the proportions of the neck, etc. The 
expression is not therefore pleonastic, and its collocation with 
a word of originally similar meaning shows that it has become 
very general in signification. 


(1) érriOnutwv y' 12,1. 229 K. aoddd bé Kal ddXa TupeTav errednunoev 


” y / 
ela, TPLTALwY TeTAPTAaiwY K.T.r. 


(0) wept Keparhs tpwudtwv 7, li.g K. «al moddal adrrau idéau TOD 


TOLOUTOU TpOTroU. 


(p) mept tpopfs 33, ix. 110 L. ydra tpody olor yadda tpod Kata 


puvow, adrotot 6€é ovYi, AAXowot 5é olvos TpopH Kal GdroLGL OvYI, 
Kal ocapKes Kat Grdau idéar Tpopjs Torral Kal KaTa YoOpHY Kal 
eOiopov. T. ‘ bodies.’ 


(5) With vovXa cal travtoéara : 
(q) mept duaitns a’ 4, vi. 474 L. obtw S€ To’T@Y éyovTwY ToAXAaS 


Kal TavTobaTras idéas amroxKpivoytat aT’ adAnAwY Kal oTTEepU“aTaV 
Kal Cowv, ovdev Suotov (opotwv, Kiihn) addAnArovow ode THY OY 
ovte THY Stvauw. T. ‘bodies’ on the strength of oyu and 
dvvauwv; but the passage is clearly a reminiscence of Anaxa- 
goras, fr. 4, FVS* 315. Tovtwv dé otTws éyovtav ypn Soxeiv 
évelvat TOoAAd Te Kal TavTola év TAaL Tols TUYKpPLVOMEeVOLS Kal 
oméppata TavTov xpnudtwy Kal idéas mavTolas éxovTa Kal 
xpovas Kal nOovds. Here idéa=qvous, nature or constitution, 
the xpovai and jdovai being duvdyes. Prof. Taylor gives 
‘shapes’ in the passage from Anaxagoras. 


(6) With adda kai ravtoia: 
(r) wept apxains intpixns 19, i. 23 K. petaBddrew .. . és yupav 


eldos Ou’ GAXwv eidéwy Kai Tavtoiwy. T. ‘structures,’ apparently: 
why not ‘ body,’ for the sake of consistency with his rendering 
of similar passages, I do not see. 


(7) I add some passages in which the classificatory notion seems more 


or less important :— 


(s) éwednpiwv a’ 20,1.197 K. dueaefovto mavtes ods Kay@ olda, olow 


ai wmootpopat (recurrences) d:a tod eldeos TovTov yevoiaTo, 


ee St 
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vee THY StavoonadvTwr Sia ToUTOV Tod Tpdtrov oOvdev) olda UTO- 
atpopiy yevouérny Tad. T. ‘symptoms,’ but the similar phrase 
é:a tTovTov Tov tpd7rov seems to show that the writer is not 
thinking of appearances, but of forms or fashions of disease. 

(¢) émidnpior x’ 3,1. 225 K. Ta pev éridnujocavta vovonpata TavTa ° 
éxdotou O€ THY dTroyeypaupévorv Eldéwv oav of KdpvovTes Kal 
€OvnoKov woAdoi. T. again ‘symptoms’; but in view of e/Sea 
voonpatwv as kinds or types of disease in trep) dpOpwv éuBoris 
34, ul. 153 K I see no reason why this should not be the 
meaning here. 

(u) Kat’ intpihuov 7, ii. 34 K. ta 8&€ efdea (of bandages) dardody 
oKéTapvoy oipov opOarpmos Kat pouBos Kab iuitovov. dappotov 
TO eldos TO eldee kal TO TdOE Tod emiSeopévov. This is im- 
mediately after émudécv0s dvo eidea and immediately before 
ayabas ovo eldea Tod émideopévou (p. 184, above). 

(v) Ibid. 19, ii. 42 K. 1%) avaddarrs, 1) Oéous, ) erridects ws ev TO AUTO 
oxnpats 7, Stapvrdocev. Kepddaa oxnudtov ea dicces 
éxdoTou TOV pedewv: TA Sé eldea ex TOD TpéyeLv OdoLTTOpEtY 
éotdvat KatakeicOar ex Tov Epyou, éx TOD adetcOar. ‘T. ‘ posi- 
tions.’ But oxyfpa, as here, is the technical term in surgery 
for the posture or position of a limb; surely the writer means 
that in general the determinants of such oynmara are nature 
and habit, and that the different types or kinds of cynpata 
come from different ways of using the limbs. 

(w) wept xupav 13, v. 494 L. 8rav ody Kal fp obtas aydyn (sc. 
woxea x Oarréwv Kat Odrros éx wuyeos, the characteristic 
of P@wodmmwpos, which gives rise to txrepos, jaundice), Kal 7pos 
yivovtat iktepors éyyuTdt@ yap attn 1) Kivnow TH Opn Kata 
TOoUTO TO €el0ds éotwv. Apparently=v ottws ayayn. This 
affection, when it takes this form, is most akin to the season. 
Not in T. 

(x) mrepl tepis vocov I, vi. 360 L. advOpwior Biov Sedpuevor ToArA Kai 
mTavToia TexvéovTar Kal TrolKiNXovaw és Te THANA TrAVTA Kal és 
THY vovcov TavTnV, ExdoT@ elder TOD TdaVeos Oe@ THY aiTinv 
mpootiOévtes. The eidea are iv BpvxyovtTal, aiya pipovtTat, Ta 
defta ~aoTavtat, o€vTepoy Kal evtovmTepovy POéyyntat, K.T.X. 
T. ‘symptoms’; but here again analogy with other uses 
suggests that the writer is thinking of these not as appear- 
ances but rather as forms which the disease assumes. 

(y) mept dvaitns B’ 66, vi. 582 L. ep d& Koray Tay év Tote coOpact 
eyylvopevmv aoe exXeL* of pev ayvuvacto. TOV avOpmTaV ato 
TAavTOS KOTL@GL TOVOU ... Ta O€ YeyuuVacHéva TOV TOLaTwV 
t7rd Tav avelictav Tovev KoTIa: Ta O€ UO TaYV ouVynDoV 


a / \ \ ‘ap 
yupvaciov Koma, UTepBoryn Ypnodueva. Ta pev odv eldca TOV 


Igo CoM. GIUVLESriE 


KoT@Y ToLavTd éoTW, % Se Svvapis av’Téwy wde eye. Kinds, 
types. T. unnecessarily speaks of a suggestion of causality 
in the idea: it is a classification by causes. When the Hippo- 
cratean writers speak of the nature of a thing in a context 
which brings out the causal aspect of the idea, they use gvaus 
rather than eiéos. 

(z) mept duaitns y' 69, vi. 606 L. The author claims as a discovery 
of his own that the secret of good clinical practice is 
mpodtayvwots before disease and 6drdyvwous during disease, 
determining whether there is equilibrium between the nutri- 
ment and the work done: émt tadrta 6) Ta eldea erréEepe Kal 
delEw oxola yivetar Tolow avOpeéroacw tryiaivey Soxéovet Kat 
écOiovow ndéws x.T.r. Types or forms of situation, the equi- 
librium or dominance of tpod% or movos. 

(aa) mpoppnydtev B' I,1x.6L. Kal Tada TovwovTdTpoTa mpoppnuaTa 
AéyeTar év TovovT@ TH cide. ‘Of this sort’; this writer seems 
to use oyjwa and tpomos in the same sense. 


The passages I have cited in this section, forming as they do a large 
proportion of the total number of passages in which the words eidos and idéa 
occur in the corpus, seem to me to establish conclusively that the words have 
acquired distinctly classificatory associations. 


(iii.) Of Prof. Taylor’s contention that the words are used in the sense of 
symptoms, I will say little. ‘Sometimes, at least,’ he writes, ‘they mean the 
collective variety of the symptoms presented by the disease, as distinguished 
from the one hidden cause of the mischief’ (p. 245). In other words, the 
notion of appearance is present. I doubt myself whether the words ever bear 
this technical meaning ; in many of the passages in which Prof. Taylor 
renders by symptoms I have suggested another translation. I think that 
in his cases the writer has symptoms as his context, but does not mean 
symptoms by the word. In any case, the medical writers have their 
technical terms for symptoms, onujia and often mafea. But as this point 
is not of importance for the main issue, I pass on to the alleged use of the 
words to mean ‘stuff,’ ‘ matter,’ and especially ‘ primary substance.’ 


(iv.) Prof. Taylor’s most important result is that in Hippocrates eiéos and 
idéa have acquired the meaning of ‘real things,’ not merely the veal nature 
of things, but the things themselves, ‘substances.’ And in close connexion 
with this, they often mean the stuff, matter, substance of a bodily organ. 
His case rests so exclusively on the interpretation of two or three treatises, 
all of which belong to the class of those in which the influence of of guatxot 
is manifest, that it will be most convenient to collect the passages from each 
work, even at the cost of some repetition, and examine them together. 
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I begin with sept yovis, with which I join wep ¢vavos masdiov and the 
fourth treatise wept vodcwyv, as they are all by one author, and really form three 
parts of a continuous work. 


(x) mepl yovfs 3, vii. 474 L. eiol S¢ téaoapes ideas Tod iypod, alwa yor 
aD) \ / / \ dé 4 / ¢ 7 ra) 
vdwp Kal préypa. TocavTas yap Wéas exer Tvppveas Oo avUpwros 
év wut Kal ard Toutéwv ai voor yivovtat 7) ai é« voowr dSuaxpioces. 
T. idéac (probably) = ‘ figures,’ ‘types’; idéas=‘ substances.’ 

a s° > \ / te ¢ / / 4 lat) a 

(2) Ibid. x1, vii. 484 L. émyw S€ tt of voonua tpoorécn Kal Tov vypod 

> an > ’ ® \ fd / f 2O/ b dda) aaa > A 
avTo, ad’ ov TO oméppa yiverat, Téroapes idéas Eodcat oKocas ev piceEt 
¢ ny \ \ } v4 / > Ms \ \ x \ 
imhpEav, Tv yovny ovxX dv Tapéywow, aobevértepov O€ TO Kal TO 
Tremnpopévov, ov Oabpd por Soxéer cal rnpwOivar domep Kal o ToKEvs. 

(3) mepl picvos masdiov 18, vii. 502 L. iy 8 pi byraivy 4) yuvn pydé pédry 
e £ / 6e € 40 > 4 A id / t 
bytaiverv, Xopéer O€ 7 Ka0apos EXdoowY Kat Eldos TovNpoTepN, Ka 
ov TAXY THYVUTAL. 

(4) Ibid. 19, vii. 506 L. oxdtav 8€ diapOpwOn To raidiov, Ta eidea TaY 
peréov, avéauévov avtod, Ta Te doTéa émuaKAnpoTEepa yiveTat, Kal 
KotNativeTat. 

(5) Ibid. 21, vii. 512 L. oxorav adixnra és tas pitpas, ténv taxer Tod 

Pi \ \ / > 5 > Cole me | fr ? / 
yaXaxtos, Kal TO TaLdiov an’ avTod émavpioKeTas OdUYOV. 

(6) mepl votcar 8 32, vii. 542 L. exe d€ 4 your) Kal o avnp técoapas idéas 
iypod &v TO cdpati, ad’ adv ai vodoor yivovtat, oxdca py amo Bins 
vovonpata yiverar: adtat 6& ai idéas cicl Preypwa aiwa yor Spo, 

% 2 \ 2 > XN J > > £ > \ > / 

Kal amo tovTwy és TO oméppa ovK édXdYXLCTOV OVE aaOEvEerTaTOV 

| 

cuvépyerat, Kai érevds TO C@ov éyéveTo, KaTa TOUS TOKHaS TOTavTAS 
2Q/ e foe Sad an \ ag ? € a bd / Soe 
iS<as trypod tyinpod Te Kal vocepod éxer ev EwuTe. amopavéw € dKas 
>? e / / lal 3 lel \ / \ / ? a th 

év éxdoTn TouTéwv TaY ideav Kal TAELW Kal éELdoow ev TO THOpATL 
yiveTat K.T.r. 

(7) Ibid. 57, vii. 612 L. adras ai tpets idéar Tov vovonpator amo TOU 
UdpwTos. 


In (4) Ta elSea Tov pedéov evidently means the shape of the limbs: 
in (5) iSénv tod yddaxtos probably means nature rather than appearance 
(T. renders ‘ substance’): in (3) ei50s wovnpotépy means inferior in character 
or nature : Prof. Taylor gives ‘inferior in quality,’ but adds that the writer had 
probably no distinct notion of quality, and means rather ‘and is of inferior 
Stuff... On which I would remark that the rendering of eidos as=ddous, a 
vague word susceptible of many shades of meaning, a sense very close to the 
original meaning of bodily form, seems quite satisfactory ; the remote deri- 
vative meaning of stuff is not required. There is no need to suppose that a 
Greek physician of this period was less capable of abstract ideas than the 
modern journeyman mason or gardener, who will tell you that the mortar 
or the manure has lost its ‘nature.’ In (7) ai rtpeis idéar THY vovonudrtwy is 
obviously classificatory: three forms of diseases. In all the other cases 
Prof. Taylor renders ‘substances’ ‘ bodies,’ except that in (1) he thinks that 
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ai téooapes idéar means ‘ figures,’ ‘types’ of moisture, though possibly it may 
mean ‘substances of the moist (kind).’ Can Prof. Taylor seriously ask us to 
believe that a writer could say that there are four (déaz tod bypod and in the 
same breath apply tocavtas idéas to the same objects in a new sense? Now 
all the other uses of (Sén in these works are precisely the same: (2) Tod bypov 
avT® técoapes idéat, (6) Técoapas idéas bypov: the meaning must be governed 
by the first that occurs. Prof. Taylor himself gives this as ‘types,’ ‘ forms.’ 
That this is right seems proved by (7) adrau ai tpeis idéar TOY vovonpaTar, 
which Prof. Taylor has not thought fit to render by ‘ substances of diseases,’ 
as he does the coddal ida tav vovonudtov of the treatise wep) pvatos 
avOperou (p. 229). The passages in which eldea rupetov, vovenuatwy occur 
as forms of diseases confirm this interpretation. Observe that in all these cases 
there is a genitive following (déa: except in the second occurrence of the word 
in (1), where it is easily supplied from the context. I may add that when the 
writer wishes to describe these four substances, without reference to the vypov, 
of which they are ‘ forms’ according to Prof. Taylor himself (‘any one of the 
four forms of 706 typéy,’ p. 240), but as substances in themselves, he does not 
use (6éae at all, but such phrases as ér7v TovTwy TL TOY Tecodpav TaV ywoLevav 
TO Topas éréXOn TAOV TL MI TOAAD (45, Vii. 568 L), réccapa pev bn dypa 
éovta amréderEa Tov dvOpwrov oweopeva (41, vii. 562 L). When he thinks of 
them as substances with a moist quality, he uses the simple neuter and 
expresses the quality by the natural use of an adjective. The main result of 
this examination is that ?déy is only applied to the four constituents when they 
are explicitly connected with ro wypov; that the sense of ‘four forms of the 
moist’ (the moist of course thought of as a substance), a sense which has 
abundant parallels in the Hippocratean corpus, fits the passages admirably ; 
and that, on the contrary, the sense of body or substance which rather excludes 
than requires a genitive, is quite inappropriate. Prof. Taylor seems to infer 
erroneously throughout that because the writer is talking about substances he 
must use the term idén to express the notion of substance. 


I turn to the passages from the rept dvotos avOpwrrov : 


(I) 2, vi. 34 L. Some physicians assert that man, like 6An vous, is 
a / oa! , iva v4 > fal df bd / 
one; év yap Te eivat hacw, bTt Exactos avT@v BovreTat dvopacas, 
\ a aA 2X 4 \ PANDA \ \ # > f 
Kal ToUTO év éov peTadAdooeEL THY LOénv Kal THY StVapLV, avayKalo- 
pevov vd TE TOD Oepyod Kal Tod Wuxpod, Kal yiverOas Kal yAVKD Kal 
\ i \ \ "4 \ af »- 
TLKPOV Kal NEVKOV Kal MéANAV Kal TraVTOLOY TL AXAO. 
(2) Ibid. vi. 36 L. The author denies this; wod\dAa yap éoTw &v TO 
copaTe évedvtTa a, oToTay UT’ aGdAdndwV Tapa pio OeppaivnTtat Te 
Kal Wwoiynra, kal Enpaivntas cal bypaivnta:, vovoous TikTeL* WaTE 
moral pev idéat vovanudtav, TOAAn Sé Kal 7 inows avTéwv éaoTiv. 
> a A -¥ A VG @ 5 na \ ” 
aka dé éywye Tov ddcKovta aipa eivar podvoy Tov avOpwrov Kal 
GAXo pndev Secxvivar avTov pn peTaddAaccovTa TH loénv poe 
yiverOat tTravtoiov, adr’ 1) w@pnv TWa TOD eviavTOd 4 THS HALKiNS 


an ao 8 , e a > \ , lal al s 
THS TOV avOparrou, év 4 aiwa eveov haivetar pyodvvov év TO avOpwre. 
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: \ / n \ \ / \ De we 
(3) 5, vl. 40 L. Kat Tovtwv TPWTOV fMEV KATA VOMLOV TA OVVOLATAa ota - 
/ \ \ > \ > / ae oN ” S 4 \ 
picOar dul Kal ovdevl avtéwy TwvTO ovvoma civar, émetTA KaTa 
vA a 
pvow tas idéas KexwpicPat, Kal ovTE TO Pr*ypa ovdev eorxévar TO 
~ yA \ e a a A \ N lel "4 a 
GifLaTL, OVTE TO Ala TH YOAH oVTE THY KoANV TO HrAEeypaTL. TOS 
\ x 2 / oy n > / e » \ oe 
yap av €0LKOTa Ein TAUTA aAANAOLOLY, WY OVTE TA YP@OuaTAa oOmoLa 
paivetat Tpocopmpeva, ovTe TH Xeupl WavovTe buota Soxéer evar ; 
LA \ \ € / > ” \ A ‘ YA ¢e 4 
ovTe yap Oepua opotws éotlv ovte Wuxpa ovte Enpa ovTE yp. 
avaykn Tolvuv, Te TocodTOY SindraKTAaL AGAAnAWY THY LOénv TE Kal 
T? 6u \ 4 > x 2 yf \ lal } i) 4 \ 
nv OvVam, Ln EV aUTA Eival, ElTrep uy TOP TE Kal VOwp EV TE Kal 
TavTov éoTLV. 
(4) (5) already quoted on p. 181: in both efdos means individual 
constitution. 
(6) 15, vi. 66 L. of wreiotor Tov TupeTav yivovtat amd YorjqNs, eldea 
be / reat / a 8’ > ee 2 "4 2 / 
€ odéwy elol Técoapa .. . ovouata avtéooiy €oTt avvoxXos 
appnuepivos TptTatos TeTapTaios. 


Thus this writer uses e?dos in the well-attested senses of bodily constitu- 
tion and of form or type (classificatory). In (2) woddal pév (deat vovenpnatov 
seems on all fours with e/Sea tuperav téocapa: for ui) weTadAdooovta THy idénv 
we may compare the passage of zepi dépwr (II, i. 53 K., quoted on p. 187), 
where a disease is said pePictacOar és &repov eidos, ‘another form,’ while the 
contrast with #pn and Acxin brings it into close connexion with (4) and (5), 
where eidos means human constitution, i.e., the specific bodily nature of man 
or the nature of an individual man. Prof. Taylor’s ‘substances’ is quite 
unnecessary in both cases. In the other two examples (5én is conjoined with 
Sivayis. As the collocation of dvcvs and dSvvayts is frequent in Hippocrates 
(my notes show at least ten instances), the meaning of /5én here must be nearly 
that of dvous, the nature of a thing in itself, contrasted with its dvvamis or 
power to affect other things, nearly equivalent to properties. There is no need 
to press the bodily implications of idé) or dvows: both words are freely used 
when body has nothing to do with it: (dé) cal ddvapis is virtually equivalent 
to the modern ‘nature and properties.’ Now in Prof. Taylor’s remarks on 
these passages he takes idén to mean primitive elementary substance. Thus 
he writes: ‘ When we come to the further proof “that man is many,” cata 
pvqw, we see that this is proved by the argument that the various sensible 
properties of drAéyua yor aiua are all different. Ergo, they are distinct (déar. 
Thus the (dé) means that which is not directly perceptible itself, but reveals 
its nature to us through its sensible properties, a “‘ substance,” “‘ monad,”’ or 
‘‘ thing-in-itself,” and @vous or Nature at large is simply the aggregate of such 
elon’ (pp. 230-1). These words seem to me to give an unwarranted meta- 
physical cast to the thought of the writer, which need be no more than 
physical; however, be that as it may, I utterly fail to see what evidence there 
is for the allegation that the writer called his elementary substances (déac or 
etoea. It is not to be found in (1); this passage criticizes the doctrine that 
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in man there is one substance (observe the simple neuter, without any eidos or 
idén), which changes its :6ém and dvvayis; these are both aspects or possessions 
of the one substance, which the substance has, and not substances. In (2), 
where the author propounds his pluralistic theory, he does not say that there 
are moAda edn &v TH THpaTt, but 7oAAd, again the simple neuter, and follows 
immediately with his inference that there are woddal idéar vovenuator, a 
phrase which no one, except in support of a theory, would seek to force into 
the impossible meaning of ‘substances of diseases,’ 1.e., substances in which 
diseases arise (p. 229). In (3), where it is said cata dvow Tas idéas KeywpicAat, 
followed by the statement that their sensible properties differ (the dvvapus 
side of the dvaus or etdos), ‘natures’ will do as well as ‘ substances’; todtwy 
evidently depends on both ovvopata and idéas. The final proof is that they 
cannot be one (i.e., one substance), because their (déac are different; the writer 
cannot be arguing that they are not one substance because they are several 
substances, as he must if Prof. Taylor’s rendering is correct ; he must mean that 
they are not one substance because they have different natures. I cannot see 
the smallest ground for supposing that ¢dén here has any ‘ element’ meaning; 
it is indeed applied to the simple constituents of complex organisms, but not 
one of the meanings varies from that with which the word is applied to so 
complex a being as man himself im the same treatise. The writer is speaking 
of simples, but the word (éé7 no more connotes their simplicity than it 
connotes the complexity of the other objects to which it is applied. 
The work zrepl apxains inrpixjs contains the following examples :— 


(1) s.7,i1.8 K. 7é 69 todTo éxeivou Suapépes GAN’ 7) TO yy Eidos Kal OTL 
TOLKLA@TEPOY Kal TAELovos TpHypwaTins, apXn Se éxeivyn 1) TmpoTEpor 
yevouévn. T. ‘appearance.’ 

(2) s. 12, 1.13 K. yaremov 5€é tovadtns axpiBeins éovons Tept thy TéexvnV 
Tuyyave aiel TOD aTpeKeoTaTOV. TOA Oé eldea KaT’ inTtpLKnY és 
TocavTny axpiPeray Kel, Tept wv eipnoetat. T. ‘ branches,’ ‘ depart- 
ments’ of the art. 

(3) $.15, 1.17 K. dtropéwm S&S’ eywrye, of Tov AOyor éxeivoy éyorTES Kal 
GiryovtTes éx TavTns THS obod éml UTOOcow THY Téxvnv Tiva ToTe 
tpoTrov Oeparrevovot Tors avOpérrous, woTrEep UTroTiMevTa. ov yap 
eotwv avtois, oimat, €Enupnuévov avto Te eb’ EwuTod Oepyov % sux pov 
H Enpov 7) vypov pndevi adrr@ elder Kowvwvéov. ANN’ olopar éywye 
TavTa Bpopata Kal Tomata avToiow bTrdpxew olor TavTEes YpopcOa. 

(4) Ss. 19, 1.23 K. wéooecOas 5é cai petaBdrrew cal AerTUVvEeTOai Te Kal 
maxvverbar és yupav etdos Ov’ adrNwv cidéwy Kal TavyToloV .. . 
mavToyv 6) TovTwY HKioTa TpoonKker Oepu@ 1) Wuyp@ macxew. 
T. ‘ patterns.’ 

(5) Ss. 23,1.29 K. zodda b€ cal adrXa Kal éow Kal em Tod cwpatos eloea 
oXNMATOV & peydrda aAAnAwV Siadéper Tpos Ta TAaOnuaTa Kal 
vooéovtt Kal vytaivovte. See p. 187, above. 
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(6) s. 23,1. 30 K.  e¢ yAuKds xupos é@v petaBdrroe és aAXoO Eidos, pr) 
a0 cuyKpHaLos GAN avTos eEraTapevos, Toles Tis Av TPOTOS yévotTo, 
TiKPOS 7) adpmupos 7) O€Vs; otwar pev, €Us. See p. 186, above. 


In five cases the meaning form is evident: in (1) I think ‘appearance’ 
is incorrect; the word eidos is explained by wovxiA@repor, i.e., its form is more 
complicated: in (2) the divisory notion is prominent: in (4) form will do; 
Prof. Taylor’s reference to geometrical figures is gratuitous: with (5) and (6) 
I have already dealt. 

The remaining passage, (3), forms the text of a characteristic excursus by 
Prof. Taylor. He renders by ‘they have not discovered anything which, by 
itself, is hot or cold, moist or dry, and shares in no other efdos’ (p. 214). 
Eidos he leaves untranslated, as being a technical term for a simple element: 
‘as the example shows, Oepuov, yuypov and the rest of the “opposites” are 
ein, but also, each of these ‘‘ opposites ”’ 
“hence eiéos here means at once an ultimately simple body and an ultimately 
simple sense-quality, and is, as for Plato, an exact equivalent of dvais’: he 
represents the writer as arguing thus against the Empedoclean physicians, 
‘You have to prescribe just one or more of the articles with which we are 
all familiar, and none of these is a pure eidos’ (p. 216). Now we look for some 
proof that the word is used in this highly specialized sense. Prof. Taylor 
himself translates all the other examples of the word in this treatise quite 
differently. He infers from this passage that ‘the terms eiéos, atto éd’ 
éwutov (Plato’s avto ca’ avro), xowawvia already had a known and definite 
meaning in the science of the fifth century’ (p. 215). So wide an inference 
from one passage is surely rash. Thus, the words ‘known and definite 
meaning’ must signify that adr éf’ éwvrod was a technical phrase regularly 


is looked on as a substantial thing’: 


used to express a particular scientific doctrine, viz.: the independent existence 
of a simple substance in the Empedoclean sense. The phrase does not seem 
to be used more than once in this connexion by Hippocrates, and then it is 
used by an opponent. It and its analogous forms avro cal’ av’to, avTo ad’ 
éwuTod, etc., are common phrases in Greek, and particularly common in 
Hippocrates: writers who regularly used such phrases in medical prescriptions 
as ‘this may be taken avto xaé’ atro or mixed with water’ (see zrepi 
maQav 51, vi. 260 L; 52, vi. 264 L; 61, vi. 270 L; wept votowy y' 17, 
vii. 158 L; wept yuvaixeins pvovos 32, vii. 358 L; mepl yuvatxeiwy 192, 
viii. 372 L; 205, viii. 394 L) might easily criticize the Empedoclean doctrine 
in some such terms. This being so, a single occurrence of the phrase in this 
context does not establish so special a meaning. In point of fact Anaxagoras 
does employ é¢’ éwvrod several times to denote the separate existence of 
ultimates. It occurs once in connexion with the potpa: of things: dérte 
ToUAaXLaTOV un éoTW civat, ovK av SvyarTo KwpicOhvat, odd’ dv éd’ éwvTOd 
yevérOar, Grr’ OrrwaoTep apxiv eivar Kal viv TdvTa omod. fr. 6, p. 316 FVS.? 
It is used three times of ‘Nous’: voids... wéwerxtac ovdewi YpHnuatl, AAAA MOVvos 
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autos ép’ éwutod eat. ei pn yap ef’ EwuTod wv, GAAa TewL euémetKTO GAAWL 
K.T.m. . . « povoy éovta é’ éwuTod. fr. 12, p. 318 FVS?, where the use seems 
borrowed from medical clinique. In Anaxagoras this phrase is not associated 
with eidos or Kotvwvia, so that it is not legitimate to infer much from its collo- 
cation with them in the Hippocratean passage. Prof. Taylor’s procedure in 
regard to eidos is equally dogmatic: he simply says that the word is used in 
this technical sense of ‘simple body.’ But this is not enough; it may be that 
if this were the meaning, the sentence by itself would be quite intelligible; 
but we must surely inquire what is the usage of the same writer in other 
places. Now the second passage conclusively proves that the writer attaches 
no such meaning at all to the word. When he says that the cold and the hot 
least of all are liable to be changed by processes of expansion and compression 
into the eidos of yupoi through all sorts of e/dea, he means by eidos the form 
of a thing, whether it is simple or compound, original or derived. The same 
meaning applies admirably to the passage in question; ‘they have not 
discovered anything which by itself is hot, and shares in no other form or 
nature, viz.: cold, dry, moist.’ It is the hatchet argument of Anaxagoras. 
Prof. Taylor calls attention to the point, remarked by Prof. Burnet, that in 
the time of Anaxagoras the distinction between body and quality was not 
distinctly felt (p. 216); that may be so, but Prof. Taylor himself holds that 
etdos is constantly used in the sense of ature, structure: why then is it 
necessary to suppose that here the writer had mainly c@pua and dA» ideas in 
his mind ? 

Thus there is no evidence for eidos as simple nature in this work: we have 
seen a similar absence of evidence in the first group of treatises which we 
examined. 


Lastly, I take the rept téyvns: the passages are :— 


: ; 3 
(I) s. 3, vi. 4 L. ywooxetat toivuy Hon Sederypévav TOV TeXVéwV, Kal 
> ’ 2 \ cf bY x ’ Lares 3 > 7 \ \ 
ovdeuia eotiy 7 ye Ex TUVoS Eldeos OVX OpaTat. oipas 5’ éywye Kal TA 
évopata avtas (so Littré: avrt#s Kiihn) da ta eldea rAaBeiv: 
” \ bY \ n > 14 \ By, ¢ a / \ 
addNoyov yap amo THY dvoudtwy Ta eldea ryeicOat BracTave, Kal 
> Sf \ \ \ | eee A , / / >? \ \ 
advvatov: Ta pev yap ovopata pvaotos vouobernpatd eat, Ta Sé 
eldea ov vowobeTHu“aTa adda BracTHMATA. 
(2) s. 4, vi.6 L. érrevta 8€é Kal mas oldv ré éote Tots byvacbeiow ado 
TL aitinoacba, Thy TéxvnV, elTrEep YpwpEevor AUTH Kal brroupyéovTes 
A \ 
bytacOnoav ; TO pev yap THS TUYNS eldos Yedov ovK HBovAHOncav 
/ ® fol / / a > 7 7 an 
OenoacOa, ev & TH TéxVN érrétpepayv has adTovs, BaoTE THS pev es 
THY TUXHY avahophs amndraypévos cio, THS péevToL es THY TexVHY 
> >! / > Loe \ b] / yea 4 [ee n 
OvUK amTndAayMEevoL* EV @ Yap eTeTPEaY Kal ETLOTEVOaY avTH opas 
> 4 > / > a \ \ i > lA \ \ cA 
avtovs, év TovT@ avThs Kal TO eldos éoxéravTo Kal Thy Sivapu, 
mepavOévtos Tov épyou, éyvwcay. 
(3) s. 6, vi. 10 L. viv 8€ 89 gaivovtar tov intpdv of partora errawed- 


\ 5 L >7 Naber / 75 a > ” 
BPEVOL KAL OLALTNMACLY LWLEVOL KAL aNXoLol TE ELOETLY A OVK AV TL 
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/ \ oe > \ > 9 Oe 6 / > ie ’ / \ s 
pain, wn OTL iNTPOS ANN’ OVE LOL@THS avETLCTHWwY aKOVGAS, [12) OU 
n / te 5 \ na A a an 
THS TEXVNS Eval. Grou ody ovdEev ovTE ev TOs ayaOoict THY inTpav 
” > ayer. a 3 fal > af b > | dae’ lal / a 
OUTE EV TH LNTPLKH AUTH ayYpEtov éEaTLV, ANN’ ev Tota TrELaTOLOL TOV 

y \ A , / \ A = 
Te Pvopevwov Kal THY TroLlevpévwr eveoTl TA eldca TOV OepaTreccy Kal 
n / b] BA 4 > x tal ba > an e€ / \ 
TOV PappLaKwv, ovK ETL ETL OvdEvi TOV dveV inTpaeY LyralouévwVY TO 


> / >? / > lal / 
avTopatoy aitincacbar opO@ Aoyo. 


In (3) Prof. Taylor gives for the first case ‘ things,’ ‘ substances’: this is 
far too materialistic: at this stage of his analysis he seems obsessed by the 
idea that an early Greek physician could think of nothing but bodies: ‘ curing 
with articles of diet and other substances’ is an absurd rendering: something 
much wider is required, ‘curing by modes of diet (see L and S) and other 
kinds (of treatment),’ e.g., by the use of the ¢dpuaxa mentioned below. 
Lower down the translation ‘substances of treatments and of drugs’ offends 
by the very different meanings of the genitive implied: e’dea surely means the 
specific nature or virtue (fvoves) of the different modes of treatment and drugs. 
Hence Prof. Taylor’s description of eidea as ‘ specifics,’ ‘ the healing substances 
contained in plants, minerals, etc.,’ seems to have no basis in the text. In (2) 
the writer uses eZdos for the specific nature of tvyn and réyvn; he can use it 
therefore where no idea of body is required at all. 

On (x) Prof. Taylor writes: ‘It is clear here that eSea means simply the 
real things or bodies’ (italics mine) ‘ which are the objects studied by a science. 
. . . We shall catch his meaning if we say that, taking dvovs as a collective 
name for bodily reality (the only kind of reality known to the early men of 
science before the rise of atomism) the e/dea are the individual constituents 
of which vous is the aggregate’ (pp. 225-6). I hardly know how to criticize 
these remarks as comments on the text. What the writer is trying to prove 
is that medicine as an art is real; he argues that the name presupposes an 
efoos ; now to establish that medicine is an art through the conception of an 
eioos, he cannot possibly mean that there is an individual body or capa, a kind 
of philosopher’s stone, on the existence of which the art depends. Let eidos 
mean ‘essence’; but it can only mean the essence of an art, not a bodily 
essence. We have only to render eidea by ‘bodies studied by a science’ to 
make nonsense of the passage: ‘I think that the arts’ (including the art of 
medicine) ‘have obtained their names on account of the bodies studied by 
them.’ Eidos is used here in the familiar sense of the nature of a thing; the 
thing need not be a body, but may be any determinate object of thought, 
e.g.,an art. Eidos and évoya are regarded as possessions of the thing, which 
the thing has ; the writer argues that if it has the one, it has also the other. 
Every existent art has an empirical existence (opa7av), is currently recognized 
as something ; therefore, the writer urges, if it is something, it has a deter- 
minate nature (ei60s). Eidos is not a ‘real thing,’ but the determinate gvcus 
which every real thing must have. The meaning is easily derivable from the 
popular one, though it is here applied in an unusual context. That this is the 
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meaning is proved beyond doubt by the general argument of the treatise, 
which seeks to show that the art of medicine has an efdos, or, as it is also 
expressed, an ovaia, and not merely a name. He defines medicine as removing 
the sufferings of the sick, reducing the violence of diseases, and letting alone 
those who are overcome by them. This, then, is the essence or nature or 
eldos of the art. To the objection that success is due to tvyn, he replies that 
those patients who have submitted themselves to the physician have experience 
of its efd0s and recognize its Svvayis. Eidos here= vous, and must be used 
in the same sense as in the earlier passage. Medicine is not a ve without a 
‘what,’ as is shown by its effects (dvvamis). The eidos is the system of rules 
by which the art of medicine actually does heal. The author does not establish 
the reality of medicine by proving the existence of a determinate body studied 
by it, but by insisting that medicine does something. 

I may add that Prof. Taylor’s canon, that we must not attribute to the 
early men of science any but a bodily conception of reality, is not to be applied 
to this treatise without question, because there is internal evidence to show 
that its date is comparatively late. It is a rhetorical apology for medicine. 
The word ovcia, used several times with a meaning not far removed from that 
of eidos, does not belong to the usual vocabulary of the medical writers 
(it occurs three times in this work, and elsewhere only in maparyyedias 
g, ix. 264 L). Both eidos and ovcia are used with meanings which suggest 
that the work belongs to a period not far removed from that of the Platonic 
Cratylus. 

If I am right in my analysis, there is no instance of eid0s or édéa in 
Hippocrates with the meaning of substance. 


We are now in a position to examine Prof. Taylor’s case as a whole. 
I give it in his own words. ‘We may thus, I think, take it as established 
that efdo0s and idéa, wherever they appear as technical terms, alike in rhetoric, 
in medicine, and in metaphysics, have acquired their technical character under 
Pythagorean influence’ (p. 257). With the rhetorical use I do not propose 
to deal. What ‘technical terms’ in medicine are intended to include, whether 
the application to simple natures only or the common meaning of type as well, 
is not quite clear from Prof. Taylor’s summary. How does he substantiate 
this statement ? 

‘From the popular sense of body (especially used of the living, and still 
more especially of the living human organism) come alike the applications 
of the word to supposed simple bodies, such as the four of Empedocles, to 
the figures and tropes of rhetoric, and to the hyperphysical ‘‘ monads ”—the 
word is Plato’s own—of the Socratic-Platonic philosophy’ (ibid.). The very 
first words contain a suggestio falsi which colours the whole account. By his 
own showing the popular sense is not body, but bodily shape, structure, form. 
When the medical writers use it of the shape of an organ, when Herodotus 
uses it of the shape of a toy, the idea of visible structure is patent. In the 
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technical medical sense of individual constitution we have the idea of inner 
structure developed. In the generalized sense of form, type, etc., with a 
classificatory meaning, we have a natural extension from the shape meaning, 
which requires no intermediary of Pythagorean mathematics. The idea of 
shape was in existence long before the idea of a mathematical figure. If 
therefore efé0s in Plato means type, form, and the like, the Hippocratean 
evidence is in favour of his having derived it from a perfectly natural exten- 
sion of a common word. Here, however, I am in some difficulty as to 
Prof. Taylor’s distinction between popular and technical meanings. He lays 
great stress on the difference of usage in the practical manuals and in the 
works which bring in cosmological topics (p. 225). The words are freely used 
in two exclusively practical manuals, wep) tay év xebaddyn Tpayatov and kar’ 
intpniov, with the general sense of form, type, shape, which are apparently, 
therefore, current non-technical uses: on p. 257 the only popular sense is 
body. He points out the total absence of the words from many of the manuals 
of practical medicine. In point of fact, the whole of this argument from the 
distinction of practical manuals and other works is thoroughly misleading. 
The comparative absence of the words from the practical treatises as a whole 
is capable of another, and a simpler, explanation. For one thing, as I have 
remarked before, these treatises do not classify ; if they do, as the manual on 
wounds in the head, they use the words freely in the classificatory sense. If 
they wish to express the popular idea of shape, they use efdos, as three times 
in woxdxdv. When the writers of more scientific or philosophic treatises have 
occasion to use a word for form, type in a sense applicable to the simple bodies 
of physics, they use efdos, just as they use it for the form of anything else. 
The medical use suggests rather that the rise of scientific thought, whether 
medical or more general, brought with it the need for a word to express the 
idea of form in all sorts of contexts, and that the development was common 
to medicine and philosophy. The frequency of compound adjectives of the 
Oupoedys type at all periods of the language is enough of itself to show that 
the general idea of form or nature attaches to eidos in popular thought; this 
makes the body factor so much emphasized by Prof. Taylor quite irrelevant 
and disposes of all necessity for invoking mathematical conceptions in order 
to explain the developments of meaning. Prof. Taylor’s application of the 
Joint Method of Agreement and Difference to prove that the words must have 
come into philosophical use from the Pythagoreans, is utterly inconclusive. 
He tries to show that it is absent from the remains of philosophical writers 
not under Pythagorean influence, but found in the remains of those who were 
under it. Unfortunately, the line he draws is also a line of date, as he includes 
among the thinkers influenced by Pythagoreanism all physicists subsequent to 
Parmenides, viz.: Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Melissus, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Democritus (pp. 246 sqq.). Hence his results do not exclude the explanation 
that the words were extended naturally and directly from a common use— 
in which I should certainly include the shape of a common object—to meet 
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the requirements of a scientific vocabulary, unless he can show that the use 
of the words in these writers is so remote from the popular use as to require 
a special explanation. Let us look at the facts. ‘“Idéa occurs once in the 
fragments of Anaxagoras, where his omépyata are described as idéas mavTotas 
éxovta Kal xpovds Kal ndovds (fr. 4, FVS? 315). The form or shape of a oveppa 
is derivable by a simple step from the popular notion of the form or shape of a 
man or a toy (found in Herodotus, Hippocrates and Xenophanes, fr. 15, whom 
Prof. Taylor classes among the writers not affected by Pythagorean termin- 
ology, p. 253). In Empedocles the word efé0s occurs seven times: in five of 
these it is used in a sense indistinguishable from the ‘ popular’ sense of the 
form of a living body (see p. 243), as Prof. Taylor himself allows in his 
renderings (fr. 23, 35, 71, I15, 125, quoted on pp. 250-1). In one we have 
aia kal adds eldea capKds (fr. 98), an instance of the classificatory use 
frequent in the medical writers, where Diels’ ‘die sonstigen Arten von 
Fleisch’ (FVS? 200) will recommend itself to most readers rather than 
Prof. Taylor’s ‘ the stuff of which flesh is made’; in the seventh (fr. 22), Hate 
brings together things differing ciSeow éxpaxtoiow, shapes or forms. Thus 
there is no question in Empedocles of any specially technical uses of the 
words, and yet Prof. Taylor comments as follows: ‘ The (déaz are specially 
prominent in the philosophies of Empedocles (in whose school the term 
became technical for what later usage has taught us to call the four 
“elements ’’), etc. (p. 254). This is a good example of illegitimate transitions, 
to put the case mildly. What does Prof. Taylor mean by the idéav? Does 
he mean the elements, ‘ monads,’ ‘ simple reals,’ Empedocles’ own four simple 
reals, or what ? The argument purports to be based on terminology; there 
is not a scrap of evidence that ‘déa in any absolute sense was used by 
Empedocles, who on Prof. Taylor’s own showing uses the word efdos in the 
‘popular’ sense. The statement in parentheses rests on other evidence, 
which I will examine presently. Diogenes, fr. 5D, speaks of the idéa of f6a, 
either shape or nature, a ‘popular’ use; Melissus, fr. 8D of ronda Kal aida Kal 
eldn Te Kal icydv éyovta, where the common opposition of vais and divas is 
meant. Can we then regard the physicists of this period as giving a highly 
technical meaning to the words, mediated by mathematical ideas ? 


As for the supposed extension of the words to mean substance, thing, 
independent entity, I deny that there is any ground for it, either in the 
medical writers or in the fragments of the physicists. They are indeed 
applied in connexion with croxeia; but the application is sometimes classi- 
ficatory, sometimes the specific nature or form is meant, which everything, 
simple or compound, is supposed to have. There is no case in which the 
word is an absolute name; it always requires a dependent genitive to complete 
its meaning. There is no passage justifying such language as that vous is 
composed of a number of eiéea in the sense of simple natures. The root- 
meaning of form implies something that has the form, and this implication is 
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never lost. It is true that in one treatise efdo0s acquires through opposition 
with dvoya the idea of reality; but when it is argued that the existence of a 
name establishes that of an eZdos, the connecting link is the something named ; 
if 7¢ has a name, 7 has a positive character of its own; this positive character 
need not be a ‘body,’ it may be the positive character essential to the idea 
of such a thing as an art. When a writer describes the four substances which 
enter into the composition of the human body, he uses the simple neuter, and 
immediately follows with the four e’dea of diseases therefrom proceeding. 
When the author of another work attacks the Empedoclean doctrine of the 
four elements, he does not say that they have not discovered an efdos, but a 
tt; when he goes on to describe it as hot or cold or sharing in no other eZéos, 
whether eido0s means form (substantial) or nature (referring to trypdv, etc.), 
there is nothing to show that it means simple form. If I am right, there is no 
need to seek for an explanation of the way in which eiéos came to mean bodily 
element, because it never had that meaning. 

But even if we suppose that it had such a meaning, Prof. Taylor’s im- 
portation of Pythagoreanism is unsupported by any evidence. ‘ The link of 
connexion, in the case of the «én which are physical ‘‘elements” or ‘ oppo- 
sites ’ conceived as primary kinds of “‘ stuff,”’ lies ready to hand in the notion 
that the dvvapers or properties of a body flow in the last resort from its 
geometrical structure’ (p. 257). He has to show that this link was actual. 
To this end he collects the examples of the words in Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Melissus, Democritus. In no example from these, except Democritus, is etdos 
or (déa ever used with the meaning of ‘ monad,’ ‘simple body’: in Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras it means the shape or form of any object. Prof. Taylor in 
his interpretation of Hippocrates paints for us a highly imaginative picture 
of the early physicists discussing their fundamental problems under the form 
that @vovs manifests itself in many e’dea or simples; simple substances in the 
pluralism of Empedocles, simple ‘qualities,’ vaguely conceived as ‘stuffs’ in 
monistic theories. The echoes of the discussion have penetrated into medicine 
from the philosophers. When we turn to the fragments of these philosophers 
we find no trace whatsoever of such a terminology. Prof. Taylor’s remark on 
p. 254 that in the school of Empedocles the term idéa ‘became technical for 
what later usage has taught us to call the four “ elements”’ seems to rest on 
the authority of a passage in the Jatvica of Menon (Fragmente der Aerzte, 
Wellmann, i. 110). Philistion the Siceliot physician oletau éx tetTdpwy idedv 
ovvectavat nas, TovT’ éoTiw éx TeTTApwV aTOLXYElwy* TUpds aépos VdaTos yYis. 
But this citation, away from its original context, is not enough to establish 
the point; the gloss orovxeiwy may be misleading ; iSe@v may be used in some 
such general sense as yev@v in Plato, Timaeus 82A tettdpwv yap dvtav yevar, 
é€& av ouprémnye TO cHpa, Ys Tupos datos Te Kal aépos, where orovxyeiwv 
might be substituted without spoiling the general sense, but would not be an 
equivalent. Is yévyn technical for the four elements in Plato? Moreover, a 
vague assertion of Pythagorean influence is of no value for Prof. Taylor’s 
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conclusions; what he has to establish is the right influence. It is intrinsically 
improbable that either Anaxagoras or Empedocles should have taken over 
from that system a name for simple bodies implying a theory of these bodies 
not held by them; in point of fact, there is no evidence that they did. The 
medical writers, who are alleged to use the words in this sense, are well 
acquainted with Empedoclean and Ionian (Anaxagorean) views of matter ; 
the Pythagorean element is inconspicuous, being mainly limited to such 
unscientific notions as the importance of seven and its multiples in human 
life. That Democritus called his elements idéaz ‘ shapes,’ is certain. But with 
him idéa is not a general word for otovyetov; it is a word expressing his own 
peculiar view of the nature of the orovyeta. And however much he may have 
been under Pythagorean influence, his technical application of idéa is just as 
near to the common meaning ‘shape of a solid body’ as it is to the meaning 
‘ geometrical figure,’ which includes figures of two dimensions. ‘The evidence 
of these dvarxoé is really against Prof. Taylor’s interpretation: idéa is used 
by Democritus for his own otovxeia, it is not used in the extant fragments of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras and the other ¢vavxoi of the time in the sense 
of ‘ elements,’ ‘ monads,’ ‘ simple bodies.’ 


The result of this examination is to show how unfounded is Prof. Taylor’s 
contention that Plato found the words already in current use with the 
specific technical sense of ‘simple beings,’ ‘monads,’ ‘ things-in-themselves,’ 
and merely applied them to a new kind of hyperphysical monad. It leaves 
without tangible proof the supposed universal influence of the Pythagorean 
idea of mathematical figures. I may point out that if the words did pass so 
completely into the current philosophical terminology as Prof. Taylor makes 
out, Plato’s own use of them cannot be held to show any special dependence 
on Pythagorean doctrine; he proves too much. My examination seems to 
indicate that in the time of Socrates the words eiéos and iééa show two trends 
of meaning in the general vocabulary of science. The first is mainly physical, 
but without mathematical associations : including many gradations of meaning 
from the popular to the technical: the form of a bodily object—occasionally 
used for the bodily object itself, like our own words form and shape, but 
always distinct from o@pa: sometimes the outer visible form or shape: often 
the inner form, the structure, nature, dvavs, a specially physical conception: 
often extended to the nature of objects other than bodily: in one treatise of 
rhetorical character passing, by an easy transition, nearly, if not quite, into 
the metaphysical notion of essence. The second is semi-logical, classificatory ; 
used especially in such contexts as ‘there are four forms, kinds’ of anything, 
whether a substance like the ‘moist’ or a disease or whatnot. Thus in 
Thucydides wdca idéa has become so much a formula that it does not matter 
whether we translate form, mode or kind. In this line of development the 
later meaning of species is but a single step further. Prof. Taylor seems to 
have made out a case for the employment of eidos in the Pythagorean 
mathematics in the sense of geometrical ‘pattern’ or ‘figure.’ But there is 
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no evidence whatsoever to show that this highly specialized meaning was a 
determining factor in the other developments; it seems to have been a 
collateral growth, and eZd0s soon gave place to oyfua as the technical term 
for a geometrical figure. The technical uses of eides by Isocrates in rhetoric 
(the examples are collected in Varia Socratica, pp. 201-211) seem to me 
explicable by the current scientific uses, without calling in the aid of 
mathematical conceptions ; what I have called the classificatory or divisory 
meaning is marked in many of the instances. 


In conclusion I must touch very briefly on the question, what light my 
results may throw on the origin of the Platonic usage of eidos and idéa. It 
must at least be admitted that their meanings in the Platonic writings show 
much greater affinity to the current scientific usage in both its tendencies 
than to the specialized mathematical meaning. If the development of scientific 
use was independent of Pythagorean mathematics, as I maintain that it was, 
then the linguistic evidence, so far as it goes, bears out the statement of 
Aristotle (Metaph. i. 987 a 31 sqq.) that the Platonic e/én were derived from 
another source than Pythagoreanism. Can we say why Plato gave the name 
of edn to his principles? Not, according to the evidence of the associations 
of the word in current usage, because they were ultimate simple beings, but 
presumably to mark their specific character. Aristotle tells us (/.c.) that they 
were in their origin primarily the objects of definition, an aspect of them 
prominent in the dialogues themselves: were they called e/é because of this 
logical function? I think not. The key to the name is to be found, I believe, 
in Cratylus 386E sqq. In this passage we have two formulae equated with each 
other. The first, adr 6 gots Kepxis, represents the object of defining thought 
as opposed to the object of sense (Aristotle, Metaph. 987 b 5): it can be easily 
shown to have arisen from the dialectical question ti éotuv; in this aspect the 
‘idea’ is derived from rv év Trois Aoyots cxéruv, as Aristotle puts it (ibid. 
987 b 31). 
of nature, form, @vaus (a frequent synonym for it in the Cratylus), thus bringing 
it into close connexion with the scientific conception of eidos as form. We 


The second formula, 70 Tis KepKidos etdos, uses eidos in the sense 


cay 


may perhaps express the difference thus: the ‘idea’ is add 6 
or ovota primarily in its epistemological and ontological aspects, etdos primarily 
in its scientific aspect as cause of the particulars, conceived on the analogy of 
causation in the arts. Thus the name e@éos has nothing to do with the doctrine 
that the ideas are numbers, a doctrine which Aristotle, our only authority for 
it, always treats as concerned with the relation of the ideas to their elements.! 


+ [v4 
E€OTLY EKAOGOTOV 


1 This result seems to be in agreement with 
that obtained by Ritter from his examination of 
the uses of the words in the Platonic dialogues 
themselves: see his Neue Untersuchungen weber 
Platon, p. 323. He there treats the logical and 
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metaphysical meanings as developed from the 
original ‘outer appearance, form’ (ausseres 
Aussehen, Gestalt) through the intermediate 
meaning of ‘inner structure’ (inneres Verhiltnis, 
Verfassung, Beschaffenheit), 


C. M. GILLESPIE. 
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AD PANEGYRICOS LATINOS. 


VIII 18 6 (G. Baehrens, Lifs.s MCMXI p. 245 17) ‘ Nec idcirco 
minoribus gaudiis feruntur dempti periculi [meri] quod experiundi necessitate 
caruerunt.’ 

Cum de certa emendatione nondum constet haereatque etiam nouus editor 
utrum ‘periculi maris’ praeferat an deleat [meri] et clausulae causa ‘ pericli’ 
restituat, aliam uiam ingredi licebit, scilicet ut syllabam intercidisse suspicemur 
qua reuocata optima efficitur clausula: ‘dempti periculi merito’ =dempti 
periculi causa, cf. Sittl, Lokale Verschiedenheiten p. 135, Archiv f. lat. Lexicogr. 


1174, 574, VIII 590, X 539, 562. 


X 6 2 (p. 267 13) ‘ Illum tamen primum consulatus tui auspicalem diem 
tacitus praeterire nullo modo possum, quo tu solus omnium consecutus es, ut, 
quod tempus antea incipiendis tantummodo rebus aptum uidebatur, tunc 
primum potuerit sufficere peragendis unoque sol curriculo suo eoque breuissimo 
et officia te consulis inchoantem uideret et opera imperatoris implentem.’ 

Fieri potest ut uerum uiderint Liuineius et Schwarzius, inter se opposita 
esse officia consulis et opera imperatoris, quamquam neque huius oppositionis 
neque locutionis quae est ‘ opera imperatoris’ affertur exemplum: at qui ‘ ora’ 
quod traditum est deleuerunt et ‘officia’ dao xowod repetendum statuerunt, 
illi quidem habebant quod aduocarent si meminissent loci qui legitur XII g 3 
(p. 297 3) ‘summi imperatoris officia compleueras.’ Hos refellere quidem 
conatus est Schwarzius: hunc enim potius expectari ordinem uerborum 
‘officia te et consulis inchoantem uideret et imperatoris implentem’: ipsum 
tamen continuo quae sequuntur refellunt ‘ Vidimus te eodem die pro republica 
et uota suscipere et coniuncta debere.’ Itaque structurae amo xowod 
quae dicitur (cf. ind. do xowod) quod obstet non est: neque tamen ‘ora’ ut 
temere deleatur opus est sed ex eo ut ‘ ola’ i.e. ‘omnia’ restituatur. 


X 11 6 (p. 272 7) ‘—sic omnibus pulcherrimis rebus, etiam quae aliorum 
ductu geruntur, Diocletianus facem, tu tribuis effectum.’ 

Recte se habet quod traditum est ‘facit’: similem syntaxin, quam 
integram iure reliquit editor, inuenias 1V 24 7 (p. 174 26) ‘ patefactum est in 
his armis tantam inesse ulolentiam ut eam et uincendus fideret et superaturus 
timeret.’ Conferatur etiam eiusdem huius Mamertini XI 4 3 (p. 278 22) 
‘ quaecumque pulcherrima facitis’ et XI 7 5 (p. 280 30) ‘ pulcherrima facta.’ 


A. I. KRONENBERG. 
ROTTERDAM, 
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AD TIBVLLVM. 


INTER praecepta, quae Priapus amatoribus dat ad puerorum uoluntatem 
sibi conciliandam, hoc quoque est (I 4, 41-44): 


neu comes ire neges, quamuis uia longa paretur 
et Canis arenti torreat arua siti, 

quamuis praetexens picta ferrugine caelum 
tuenturam amiciat imbrifer arcus aquam. 


Ita locum Postgatius edidit, sed Leo (Philol. Unters. II 18) ultimum uersum 
(44) iam correctum putabat, si scriberetur : 


uenturam admittat nimbifer arcus aquam, 


in quo admittat manui secundae cod. Vaticani (teste Baehrensio) debetur, 
mmbifer autem Italorum (yf) coniectura esse uidetur. Quoniam tamen in 
Ambrosiano amiciat legitur, hoc potius in alliciat mutandum esse censeo, quod 
et ad lectionem traditam proxime accedit et optime in sententiam quadrat. 
Arcus enim saepissime a poetis dicitur umorem uel aquam e terra ‘uehere’ 
(Sen. N. Qu. I 6, 1) uel trahere ad caelum atque ita nubibus ‘alimenta’ 
(uenturam aquam) ‘afferre’ (Ov. Met. I 271). Quod ad usum uerbi alliciendi 
attinet, plerumque de personis dicitur, sed etiam de rebus adhibetur, cf. Cic. 
de Diu. I § 86, Ov. Fast. VI 681, Lucan. IX 844, Plin. N. H. XXI § 119. 
J. vAN WAGENINGEN. 


SCRIBEBAM GRONINGAE. 
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AD VARRONEM. 


Usi Varro (R. R. I 13, 2) de uilla rustica facienda agit, de culina haec 
monet: in primis culina widenda ut sit admota, quod 1b1 hieme antelucamis temporibus 
aliquot res conficiwntur, cibus paratur ac capitur. Hunc locum legentes sponte 
nosmet ipsos rogamus, quid sibi uelit illud admota. ‘ Prope cellam uilici,’ 
inquit Keilius (Comm. p. 46), de qua paulo ante sermo est: wilict proximum 
ianuam cellam esse oportet eumque scire, qui introeat aut exeat noctu quidue ferat, 
praesertim st ostiarius eat nemo. Sed si locum ita interpretamur, quomodo 
intellegenda est sententia, quae sequitur, causalis: guod 1bt meme cet.? Num 
uilicus in cella iacens uel sedens moderari debebat opera, quae mane in culina 
fiebant? An idcirco culinam proximam cellae uilici esse oportebat, ut inter 
utramque paruum spatium interesset, si uilicus ab altera ad alteram commeare 
uellet? Et hoc et illud uix credibile est Varronem significare uoluisse. 
Accedit, quod in uilla rustica culina non prope ianuam est, sed in parte 
interiore cohortis, quemadmodum docent fundamenta aperta uillae rusticae 
Pompeianae (prope Boscoreale, cf. Overbeck-Mau Pompei? p. 382), et probatur 
uerbis Vitruuii (VI g initio), qui ita praecipit: ‘ in corte culina quam calidissimo 
loco designetur.’ Quae cum ita se habeant, apud Varronem legendum esse 
puto: in primis culina uidenda ut sit <soli> admota, h. e. ad meridiem 
spectans (cf. III 9, 14: ‘ prodigendae [gallinae] in solem et in stercilinum’; 
Cic. Lael. § 100: ‘uirtus ad id [lumen] se admouet’). Nam si ita legimus, 
neque admota suo caret datiuo,! et perspicuum fit, quid sententia causalis quod 
ibt Iieme cet. sibi uelit. Diligenti enim domino prouidendum est, ‘ familia 
ubi uersetur, si fessi opere aut frigore aut calore, ubi commodissime possint 
se quiete reciperare’ (I 13, 1). Talis dominus etiam curabit, ut ‘hieme 
antelucanis temporibus’ serui ‘aliquot res conficere et cibum parare et 
capere’ possint loco calidissimo uillae (cf. Verg. Georg. I 287-310), sed 
sitne hic locus longe an prope a cella uilici, nihil ad rem pertinet. 


J. vAN WAGENINGEN. 
ScRIBEBAM GRONINGAE, 


1 Cf. Thes, i. 1. 1774, 51. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1912. 


17 Feb. L. Pareti, Quando fu composta la periegest del Pseudo-Scimno ? (Klotz). 
The answer is: written between 133 and 110 B.c., and dedicated to Nikomedes II. 
or III. K. Ziegler, Plutarchos, Tiberius und Gaius Gracchus, mit Einleitung, krit. 
Apparat und Sachkommentay von K. G. (Fuhr). ‘The references in the Commentary 
are abundant and welcome.’ E. Martinengo Cesaresco, The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Feoman Poets (Ziehen). Appreciative. T. FitzHugh, The Literary Saturnian (Tolkiehn). 
Of value only as an example of the results of arbitrary rhythmical theories. 

24 Feb. P.M. Meyer, Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadthibliothek, 
hrsg. und erkl. von P. M.M.,1, 1. too pp. 8 M.(Viereck). These documents add 
many interesting details to our knowledge of Graeco-Roman Egypt. R. Wiinsch, 
Antike Fluchtafeln, hrsg. und erkl. von R. W., 2nd edition (Nestle). E. Zeller’s 
Kleine Schriften, hrsg. von O. Leuze. Vol. 2. 602 pp. 14 M. (Lortzing). Includes 
‘Zur Geschichte der Philosophie’ (187 pp.) and many papers on Greek philosophy. 
O. Braunstein, Die politische Wirvksamkeit dey griechischen Frau. 95 pp. (Thalheim),. 
This dissertation deals specially with Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands under 
the Empire. 

2 March. F. Stolz, Geschichte dey latein. Sprache (KoOhm). A short introduction 
to the subject. 

g March. Th. Gomperz, Hellentka, I. (Bucherer). Reprint of a number of 
papers, many of which treat of the Greek drama. 

16 March. P. Cauer, Homers Odyssee, erkl. von Ameis-Hentze, Bks. 19-24. 
toth edition, revised by P. C. (Eberhard). Important improvements. G. M. Dreves, 
Ein Jahvrtausend lateon, Hymnendichtung. 1000 pp. (Abert). A good selection of the 
best hymns from 4th to 14th century. 

30 March. C. Mayhoff, C. Plini nat. hist. iterum ed.C. M. Vol. ii. Libri vii-xv. 
(B. A. Miller). Good work. 

13 April. W. Siiss, Avistophanes und die Nachwelt. 226 pp. (B. A. Miller). 
Similar to Zielinski’s Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. Gul. Peterson, Cicevonis 
ovat. Cum senatui gratias egit, etc., A. C. Clark, pro Tullio, etc. (Klotz). Long review. 
Praises Clark’s work with some reserve, condemns Peterson’s. 

20 April. A. Shewan, The lay of Dolon (Cauer). Unfavourable. Joannes 
Vahlen, Acovyciov 7) Aoyyivov wept vous. In usum scholarum quartum ed. I. V. 
2 M. 80 (Lehnert). 

27 April. E. Scheer, Lycophvomis Alexandva; rec. E. S. II Scholia continens. 
Pp. 64+ 398, 18 M. (von Holzinger). 

May. E. Léofstedt, Philologischey Kommentar zur Pevegrinatio Aetheriae 
(Schmalz). Long review, warmly commending the book and discussing many 
questions of late Latinity. E. Kieckers, Die Stellung des Verbs im Griechischen und 
in den verwandten Sprachen. 156 pp., 6 M. (Hermann). An important study, of 
special value to editors of texts and to writers of school books. 
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11 May. Th. Gomperz, Gviechische Denker. Eine Geschichte dev antiken Philosophie 
(Lortzing). Vol. 1 of third edition. 

18 May. J. van Leeuwen, Commentationes Homericae. 258 pp. (Cauer) A 
reprint of contributions (in Latin) to Mnemosyne. C. discusses their value at 
some length. 

25 May. Dissertationes philologae Vindobonenses. Vol. X. I, J. Fischl, De 
nuntiis tragicis. II, M. Adler, Quibus ex fontibus Plutarchus libellum ‘ De facie 
in orbe lunae’ hauserit. 180 pp. (Pohlenz). Review sketches the results of two 
valuable studies. D. v. Poehlmann, Grundriss zur griechischen Geschichte nebst 
Quellenkunde (Lenschau). Fourth edition of Miiller’s Handbuch III, 4. Thoroughly 
revised, the section on the earliest period rewritten. E. Schramm, Griechisch-vomische 
Geschiitze. Mit 10 Tafeln, 3 M. (Max C. P. Schmidt). ‘The pictures clear, the text 
easily intelligible.’ 


Classical Philology. Vol. 7. No.2. 1912. 

O. Schroeder, The New Metric (trans. P. Shorey). R.H. Webb, On the Origin 
of Roman Satire. A. Shewan, Recent Homeric Literature. W. A. Heidel, On Anaxi- 
mander. E. H. Sturtevant, TAPNOW. Notes and discussions. J. C. Rolfe, On 
Verg. Ecl. vi. 34 and Horace Serm. 1. 4. 26. P. Shorey, Emendation of Philo de 
praemlis et poenis 1. E.T.M., On Caes. B. C. 1. 2.6. F. W. Wright, Oaths in 
Menandey: Supplement. H.W. Prescott, Plautus Mercator 59 and Lambinus’ Note. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 


g March. F.G. Moore, The Histories of Tacitus : Bks, I and II, ed. by F. G. M. 
(G. D. Kellogg). ‘Deserves highest praise.’ C. W. Mendell, Sentence Connection 
in Tacitus, 158 pp. (J. W. D. Ingersoll). ‘A clear and convincing piece of work.’ 
H. B. Cotterill, Homer's Odyssey (H. H. Yeames). ‘Faithful as a translation, and 
not only easy to read, but pleasant to read as an English hexameter poem.’ 

23 March. E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors (F. L. Clark). ‘The best 
single-volume introduction to the subject in English.’ 

30 March. J. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language (E. H. Sturte- 
vant). ‘ With all its faults, the book will have to be recommended to students as the 
most convenient means of getting a knowledge of the subject.’ 

20 April. J. E. Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies (R. V. D. Magoffin). 
Second notice. 

27 April. W. P. Mustard, The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus (D. P. Lockwood). 
‘ Broad and accurate scholarship.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1912. 

13 Jan. K. Prinz, Martial und die griechische Epigvammatik (R. Ehwald). 
Traces the influence on Martial of the Greek writers of epigram. 

20 Jan. Otto Keller, Die antike Tierwelt (R. C. Kukula). A semi-popular work, 
excellently illustrated, but deficient in references. 

27 Jan. E. Belzner, Homerische Probleme (G. Finsler). Maintains the view that 
Homer aims at picturing a time earlier than his own, but does not bind himself by 
any strict rule. 

3 Feb. W. Havers, Untersuchungen zuy Kasussyntax dey indogermanischen Sprachen 
(A. Debrunner). A thorough study of the datiuus sympatheticus. R. Kihner, Ausfihr- 
liche Grammatik der lateinische Grammatik. 2 Aufl. (F. Skutsch). ‘Thirty years behind 
date.” W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms. 2 Aufl. Bd. III. u. IV. (J. Kromayer). A 
valuable work brought up to date by notes and appendices. 
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17 Feb. A. Rzach, Hesiodi carmina (J. Menrad). Enriched by recent discoveries 
of papyri. 

24 Feb. Xdpires: Friedrich Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht (A. Klotz). 
Contributions from K. Stavenhangen, M. Pohlenz, W. Croénert, M. Sjogren 
H. Schultz, and many others. 


2 Mar. Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. Bd. I. 3 Aufl. (A. Schmekel). 
Contains a number of corrections and improvements, which slightly shorten the 
volume. O. Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache. Bd. 1. (R. Giinther). An 
attractive and clear sketch, showing a happy combination of linguistic and literary 
methods. E. R. Garnsey, A Student’s edition of the Odes of Hovace. Bks. I.-III. 
(E. Stemplinger). Will be useful to German students also. 


g Mar. {J. Vahlen, Gesammelte philologische Schriften (A. Klotz). H. Hobein, 
Maxim Tyrit Philosophumena (H. Mutschmann). Recension unsatisfactory, but 
contains a valuable collection of parallel passages. 

30 Mar. J. Curle, 4 Roman frontier post and its people (F. Koepp). A magnificent 
work, recording the successful excavations of five years on Scotch soil, discussed 
with reference to analogous finds in the Rhine and the Danube districts. 


6 April. A. Rosenberg, Untersuchungen zuy vimischen Zenturienverfassung (H. 
Philipp). Based on attractive hypotheses. 

13 April. A. Bonhoffer, Epiktet und des Neue Testament (M. Dibelius). Deals 
with the relation of Epictetus and the Pauline Epistles in vocabulary and style; the 
author is perhaps too cautious. R. C. Kukula, Rémische Stkularpoesie (P. Jahn). 
Deals also with the 4th Eclogue, interpreting the puey as Octavian, with the help of a 
rearrangement of the text. 

27 April. A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften (O. Kern). A. E. Zimmern, The Greek 
Commonwealth (U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorft). The author is an economist who 
has a wide command of English, Belgian, French, and German authorities on his 
subject: his book presents a lively contrast between ancient and modern conditions. 
It is too good to bear translation from English. 

4 May. T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. Second ed. (R. Menge). 
The literature of the last ten years has now been taken into account, and the book is 
more than ever indispensable for the study of Caesar. 

11 May. F. Wolff, Avesta (W. Geiger). A translation following Bartholomae’s 
Lexicon. 


Hermathena. 

Manitou NO, 37. Igri. 

J. P. Mahaffy, The Decay of Papyrus Culture in Egypt. R. Ellis, The Text of the 
Culex. L.C. Purser, Notes on Apuleius’ De Mundo. L.C. Purser, Mr. Prickard’s 
Translation of Plutarch’s De Facie. M. T. Smiley, Some Notes on Callimachus. H.S. 
McIntosh, Caesar’s Position on the A xona (Bell. Gall. ii. 8). John I. Beare, The Sublime 
in Classical Greek Poetry. W. A, Goligher, The Greek Commonwealth, 


Mnemosyne. 40. 2. 1912. 

J. J. Reiskii Animadversiones ad Arriani Indicam. Conjectures, now first published 
from MS. by A. G. Roos. J.J. H(artman), Xen. Anab. IV, 5,27: read ovpptovre. 
P.H. Damsté, Ad P. Annii Flori fragmentum de Vergilio ovatove an poeta. Seven 
conjectures. I. van Wageningen, Cerdo. After showing that Cerdo is never a pure 
appellative (=operarius) in Latin, W. catalogues and discusses the use of classical 
proper names (e.g. Achates, Adonis, Croesus, Maeander, Siren) in Latin and in 
modern tongues. H. Wagenvoort, In Taciti Dialogum adnotationes. Emendations of 
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7, 10, II, 21, 26. P. H. Damsté, Notulae criticae ad Silium Italicum (continued). 
Emendations of xiii-xvii. V(an) L(eeuwen), Ad Eupolidis fragmenta nova. Supple- 
mentary restorations (cf. vol. 40, pt. 1). A. Poutsma, Ad Plutarchi Vitam Artaxerxis, 
II, 27,28. S.A. Naber, Ad Xenophontis libellum de ve equestvi. Remarks on ancient 
bridles, horseshoes, etc.; with a few conjectures on the text. J. J. Hartman, 
Ad Virgilii Eclogam X. A new interpretation, taking 44-45 allegorically (militat 
omnis amans). P. H. Damsté, Epistula critica ad J. J. Hartman de Tibullo poeta. 
Discussions of passages in T., prompted by H.’s recent book. J. J. Hartman, Ad 
Plutarchi Moralia annotationes criticae. Criticisms and emendations of the De lberis 
educandts, which is the work of a childish scribbler, epilogue and all. There is no 
evidence that this essay and Tacitus’ Dialogue draw from a common source. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 29. 3. 1912. 


W. Kroll, Sage und Dichtung. On the relations between saga and poetry; and 
on some vagaries of modern hypothesis, especially on Odysseus as sun-god, the 
transference of Agamemnon to Thessaly, the Hypoplakian Thebes, and Bethe’s 
Aias theory. R. Schone, Das pompejanische Alexandermosak. A full discussion, and 
an estimate of the position of Polygnotos in the development of painting; with 
reproductions of this mosaic and of a Pompeian mosaic by Dioskurides. L. Enthoven, 
Evasmus Welthiirger odey Patriot ? A. Semenov, Die homerische @odos. After reviewing 
the supposed meanings of @6Xos in various connexions, S. decides, with the help of 
etymology, that 6. in Od. xxii 441-467 means a privy (Abzugsgrube, Abtvitt), probably 
roofed. 


Philologus. Bd. LXX. 4 Heft. 1911. 


J. Baunack, Hesychiana II. Fifty words from H. (xapGarnGeis—avdpxos) emended 
and explained. S. Mekler, Die Medea—Fvagmente des britischen Museums. A revision 
of the above by H. J. Bell, prompted by discrepancies between that of Kenyon- 
Cronert (Archiv f. Papyrus f. III. 1 ff), and that of S. Eitrem (Christiania Vidensk, 
Selsk Forh, 1906, No. 10). A. Schone, Zu Thukydides I. 36. Transposes pa 
SeEapévov behind airot, icxiy éxov behind Oaprotv. J. Bergmann, Die Rachegebete 
von Itheneia. Criticizes Deissmann’s explanation of the above (in Licht vom Osten 
305-316) in reference to @ raoa Yvx7j—peP ixeteias. No reference to Versdéhn- 
ungstag custom, but boast of Jew in apparent worldwide success of Judaism. 
Similar heathen (Greek and Latin) inscriptions. K. Lincke, Plato, Paulus und die 
Pythagoveer. Influence of Plato (Timaeus and Phaedo) and Pythagoreans on Paul. 
The similarities in the traditions concerning Empedocles and Jesus. F. Poland, 
Zum gvriechischen Veveinswesen. Discusses (1) Pamphylian inscription fr. Sillyon 
(C. I. G. IIT. 4342 c?). (2) The Ostrakon Lamer (110 B.c.) fr. Egypt (cf. Wilcken, 
Zeitschy. f. dg. Spr. und Alterthumsk. 48. 1910. pp. 168 ff.) and light thrown on 
Hellenistic Associations in Egypt and temple oaths. W. Roscher, Das Alter dev 
Weltharte in Hippokvates II. €Bdopddwv, etc. Maintains Hippocratean map must be 
older than that of Anaximander (prob. 550), Hekataeus (prob. 524-500), and Darius 
Hystaspis 486 B.c., by reason of its more confined outlook. G. Thiele, Martial III. 
20 (=an aemulatur improbos locos Phaedri?). Improbus=‘bold politically’ ; 
locus usually corrected iocos, cf. Phaedy. iv. 7. 2,11. pr. 5. etc.; logos? cf. Sen. 
im Polyb. 8. 3, Aesopeos logos. O. Leuze, Die Darstellung des I. punischen Kniegs 
ber Flovus (=I. 18 § 12 and 30-32). Errors in these sections due to Florus’ 
geographic scheme, i.e. (1) Sicily must be subdued before war in Corsica-Sardinia 
began. Calatinus offered himself as first dictator outside Italy, and connected with 
conquest of Sicilian towns later. (2) The victory and shipwreck here narrated are 
really those of 499. a.u.c. transferred to 509 a.u.c. for similar geographical reasons. 
O. Crusius, Kall. Epigy. 48. Dionysus=schoolmaster Callimachus. aiov=re- 
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ference to Eratosthenes’ writings. L. Straub, Ueber Thukyd, III. 84. Defends 
authenticity of passage against charges of (1) obscurity, (2) novelty in thought and 
language. A. v. Domaszewski, Ein wnerkanntes Fragment des Monumentum Ancyvanum. 
Assigns to Greek translation of the Mon. Ancyr. put up in the temple at Apollonia 
Pisidiae the fragment originally published by Anderson (in Journ. of Hell. Studies, 
18, 100, n. 43) as complimentary municipal inscription. M. Manitius, Ein altes 
Priscianfragment. A collation with the text of Hertz of the grammatical fragment 
contained on f. 116-125 of Paris. 12960. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 35. No. 3. 1911. 

L. Delaruelle, Critical Studies on the text of Cicero de Divinatione. I Trans- 
position of lines. The method employed by L. Havet in the detection and removal 
of dislocations in the Cato Maioy of a length corresponding to lines of the archetype 
is applicable to the De Div. At II 29 ‘quid habet naturale’ should precede ‘cor’; 
at 145 ‘dubitans esset ne praegnans’ should follow ‘rettulit’; at 10 ‘quid bonum 
sit, quid malum, quid neutrum’ (=2 lines) should follow ‘uersantur.” At I 36 
‘uanos futiles esse dicamus’ should follow ‘comprobauit’; at I 97 ‘ delata—Priuer- 
natis’ (2 lines) should precede ‘ Apuliaque,’ at I 115 ‘quo de genere Apollinis operta 
prolata sunt’ (as already proposed) should follow ‘funderent.’ II Observations on 
Wari0us passages. On I 6-7; 39; 96. II 12, 13; 36; 113; 124. C. Picard, On an 
imscription of Thasos. C.I.G. XII 8. 1909 no. 260 1. 8-9 [dv]rov should be [éxac]rov. 
A, Delatte, The letter of Lysis to Hipparchus. The letter of Lysis, a Pythagorean of 
the 5th cent. B.c., to one Hipparchus of the same sect has been preserved in two 
versions A, known to Timaeus; and B, published in Hercher’s Epistolographi graect 
which is a redaction of A. The two versions are discussed. H. de la Ville de 
Mirmont, The Fabulae of Statorius Victor. These were not ‘fables’ (apologi) but 
tragic dramas. A. S. Arvanitopoullos, Unpublished inscriptions of Thessaly (continued). 
Nos. 38-50 texts, transliterations and some facsimiles. L. Havet, Lucy. 6, 1132. 
For ‘calantibus’ MSS read not ‘balantibus’ but ‘ falantibus.’ 


Rheinisches Museum. 67. 2. 1912. 


F. Ruhl, Varia. Hor. cavm. 1.1.6: Ovid took tevvarum dominos with deos, but 
Lucan (8. 208) did not. Hor. ef. 1. 7. 29: arguments for mitedula. Notes on Hist. 
Augusta, Mela, Diodorus. Historical notes on the Ionian revolt, on Kerkidas, and 
on Procopius’ Vandal War. H. Kallenberg, Stvaboniana. Conjectures and interpre- 
tations, including the question of Psyttaleia. F. Pfister, Vulgédvlatein und Vulgéar- 
gviechisch. Further analogies (cf. Immisch in vol. 67, pt. 1) between the later 
developments of the two languages. E. Lofstedt, Zu den neuen Caymina Latina 
Epigraphica,. Comments on E, Engstrém’s supplement to Biicheler, J. M. Stahl, 
Ein Einschiebsel in dey Kvanzvede des Demosthenes. On a close examination of de Cor. 
§§ 69-79, St. decides that the text of 73-79 (to sjvavTvotpnv) is an interpolation, in which 
the documents were subsequently inserted: an interpolation within an interpolation. 
P. Corssen, Die Schrift des Arztes Andvokydes wepi UvOayopixav cvpPdrAwv. Traces of 
this fourth-century work in later literature. W. A. Baehrens, Zu den philosophischen 
Schriften des Apuleius (continued). mendations of the de Mundo, with special 
attention to clausulae. O. Tacke, Eine bishey unbehannte Asopiibersetzung aus dem 15. 
Jahrhundert. ‘Text and comments, with an account of the author, Leonado Dati, and 
of other versions of the time. R.Schoene, Ad Aeneam Tacticum. On some MSS. 
W. Jaeger, Zu Anstoteles Metaphystk O 9, 1051 a 32 ff. A new interpretation. 
A. Klotz, Vergils Vater. The relations between the various Lives of V. in respect 
of his father’s name and occupation. E. Pilch, Zu Vergils Arbeitsweise in den Georgica. 
Examples of how Virgil uses and combines different authorities in the matter of his 
poem. W.A. Baehrens, Zuy Quaestio Eumeniana. Against the ascription to Eumenius 
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of Panegyrici v-ix. A. Elter, Zu Ps.-Xenophons Staat der Atheney. Emendations ot 
1,6 and1,10. J. M. Stahl, Nachtvag zu S.110 f. In Dem. xli 23 keep ddr; cf. 
Hdt. ii 43 and [Dem.] xii 18. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 40. No.1. 1912. 
Concetto Marchesi, The Scholiasts of Persius (continued). Of Remigius there is in 
Cod. Vat. Lat. Reg. 1560 (XI cent.) a Vita Persii, an abbreviation of that by Probus 
‘and a commentary as far as V. 72 Palilia. It has small intrinsic value. Extracts 
are given. Then follow extracts from the ‘Cornutus’ scholia with noteworthy 
variants from Cod. Laurent. 37, 20. Luigi Paretti, Contvibutions to the history of the 
Hannibalic War (218-217 B.c.). § 1 On Hannibal’s route over the Alps; controverts 
the arguments usually advanced against the Little St. Bernard. § 2 The battle near 
Victumulae and that near the Trebia. The first was near Vercellae. In his account 
of the second Livy has gone entirely wrong through misunderstanding zrept [lAaxevtiav 
in Polybius (III 66). Camillo Cessi, On Justin’s Second Apology. Misunderstandings 
of this, the shorter of the two ‘ Apologies,’ have arisen through inattention to its 
popular and non-technical character. It must not be judged by the first, to which it 
is no appendix, not being addressed to the emperors but to the people. In cou 
T@ avtoxpatopt (2. 8) wor is suspicious. The order of the Paris MS is defended against 
the proposed transposition of chapter g after 2 apparently supported by Eusebius. 
Giacomo Giri, On the prelude of the First Book of Lucretius. A defence of the traditional 
arrangement as regards I 6-9, which are to be taken in connexion with ‘quae mare 
navigerum, quae terras frugiferentis (4) concelebras’ not with ‘per te—solis,’ 50-61 
and 136-145. Michele Cerrati, Towards the Classification of the MSS of Persius. On 
the imperfect Vat. Reg. 1560 which has a strong affinity to Laurentianus 37. 19 (A). 
P. Rasi, Hovatian Hypercriticism. Defends the tradition in Cay. I 2. 21. 


Vol. 40. No.2. 1912. 

Concetto Marchesi, The Scholiasts of Persius (concluded). The Floventine Schoha 
in MSS. of cent. xv (Riccardianus 664 and two others) contain a commentary on 
Juvenal under the name of Cornutus and an anonymous one on Persius. Ambro- 
sianus J. 26 inf. has the commentary on Juvenal and Persius by Landinus (1462) 
followed by characteristic scholia of the anonymous collection, which L. appears 
to have used. They have a medieval, not a humanistic, character. Excerpts are 
given. The general conclusion upon the Scholia of Persius is that they are not the 
work of a single hand, but a congeries in which there are valuable remnants of 
an old pagan commentary. Corrado Barbagallo, Criticism and Traditional History 
touching the sedition and trial of M. Manlius Capitolinus. A defence of the traditional 
account of this incident, which has been wrongly described as an armed rising 
(Diodorus proves nothing) to establish a monarchy, against the historical sceptics 
and their three principles that the facts in a narrative are disputable if (1) they 
show discrepancies or apparently lack logical development, or (2) agree suspiciously 
with those in other narratives of prior or subsequent events, or (3) if they have a 
‘poetic’ colour. The sceptics have gone wrong through regarding the agrarian 
question of Manlius’ days as similar to that of the 1st cent. B.c. Luigi Paretti, 
Contributions to the history of the Hannibalic War, 218-217 B.c. (continued), § 3 A 
duplication in Livy and the Roman movements in 218-217. The discrepancies between 
the narrative of Polybius and L.’s longer one are easily explicable on the theory that 
L. incorporated in his particulars from two different sources. § 4 The passage of 
Hannibal over the Apennines. Of the competing routes, which are examined in detail 
by the light of the ancient texts, the most probable is that by Bologna, Porretta, 
Pistoia, Florence, Levane, Monte S. Savino, the last leading directly to the plain 
at the foot of Cortona. Carolina Lanzani, Researches on the Tribunate of M. Livius 
Drusus the Younger. A historical sketch with citations from the sources, Francesco 
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Stabile, Emendationes Wolfflinianae Benedicti Regulae. Criticisms of principles and details. 
The respective value of the various MSS. Arnaldo Beltrami, The Fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil once move with veference to a vecent publication (R. C. Kukula’s Rémische 
Sdkularpoesie. Teubner, 191 1). Kukula’s theory that the ‘ child’ is Octavian, which 
involves the transposition of vv. 60 fin. after v. 25, the poem showing none of the 
marks of a yeveOAvaxds Adyos (Menander, Rhet. Graec., Spengel, p. 412) is rejected in 
favour of the view that an expected child of Pollio is referred to. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1912. 

15 Jan. F. Hohmann, Zuyv Chronologie dey Papyrusuykunden (Schubart). The 
conclusions are untrustworthy, F. Hartmann, Die Wortfamilien der lateinischen Sprache 
(G. Rosenthal). Much to be recommended for educational purposes. E. A. Loew, 
Studia palaecogvaphica (C. W.). A contribution to the history of early Latin minuscule 
and to the dating of Visigothic MSS., with seven facsimiles. Opeva hactenus inedita 
Rogen, Bacom. II. Ed. R. Steele (C. W.). The remains of the first book of the 
Communia Natuvalium. A. Thumb, Handbuch dey neugniechischen Volkssprache. 2. Aufl. 
(Schwatlo). 


22 Jan. H.v. Sassen, De Phaedvi sermone (G. Thiele). A. Tacke, Phaedviana 
(G. Thiele). R. Methner, Bedeutung und Gebrauch des Konjunktiv in den lateinischen 
Relatwsatzen und Satzen mit cum (H. Blase). Agrees largely with Sonnenschein’s © 
‘Unity of the Latin subjunctive.’ Both deserve the widest dissemination. A. 
Bonhoffer, Epiktet und das Neue Testament (H. Stracke). 


29 Jan. J. Dorfler, Die Eleaten und die Orphiker (W. Nestle). The beginnings of 
Greek philosophy are more nearly related to the mystic speculations of the Orphics 
than has been thought. B. Jordan, Bettvige zu einer Geschichte dev philosophischen 
Tervminologie (T. O. Achelis). On the word apy in the pre-Socratics. O. Berthold, 
Die Unverwundbarkett in Sage und Aberglauben dey Griechen (H. Steuding). R. Heinze, 
Tertullians Apologeticum (C. Weyman), Augustini epistulae, rec. A. Goldbacher. IV. 
(C. Weyman). A. Ricker, Die Lukas-Homilien des heil. Cyvilli von Alexandnien 
(C. Weyman). 

5 Feb, Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to 
Syria in 1904-1905 and 1gog. II. Ancient architecture in Syria by H. C. Butler. 
III. Greek and Latin inscriptions in Syna by E, Littmann, D. Magie jun. and 
D. R. Stuart. Sec. A, part 2. Southern Haurén (W. Larfeld). J. Pavlu, Die pseudo- 
platomschen Zwillingsdialoge Minos und Hipparch (R. Adam). Very thorough and 
acute. W. Kramer, De Avistotelis, qui fertuy, Oeconomicovum libro I. (H. Mutschmann). 
Maintains the authorship of Theophrastus. Der vomische Limes in Osterveich. Heft XI. 
(P. Goessler). 


12 Feb. F. Koepp, Avchdologie (E. Wilisch). A guide to the restoration, 
description, illustration and dating of monuments. A.S. Arvanitopoullos, OecocaXtKai 
éervypapat (W. Larfeld). G. Ficker, Evlasse des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel A lextos 
Studites (J. Draseke). 

19 Feb. Plato’s Phaedo, ed. by J. Burnet (H. Gillischewski). Must be reckoned 
among the best of its kind. Aem. Dienstbach, De titulorum Prienensium sonis (W. 
Larfeld). Hovati opeva. Texte latin avec un commentaire critique et explicatif, des 
introductions et des tables par F. Plessis et P. Lejay. Hovati Sativae, par P. Lejay 
(E. Schweikert). R. B. Steele, Case usage in Livy. Il. The dative (H. Blase). 
R. B. Steele, Ut, ne, qui and quominus im Livy (H. Blase). 

26 Feb. H. Skerlo, Uber den Gebrauch von éri bei Homey (Helbing). 

4 Mar. J. van Leeuwen J.F., Commentationes Homericae (F.Stiirmer). Published 
in Mnemosyne 1897-1911. L. Malten, Kyvene (A. Laudien). Its legends and history. 
Libanu opera, rec. R. Foerster. Vol. vi. (R. Asmus). 
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tr Mar. H. Markowski, De Libanio Socratis defensove (R. Asmus). W. L. Keep, 
The separation of the attributive adjective from its substantive in Plautus (F. Gustafsson). 
J. Oblinger, Curtiana (Th. Strangl). Critical and grammatical investigations on 
Curtius. 

18 Mar. E. Kessler, Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos (C. Frick) I. K. Woldt, De 
analogiae disciplina apud grammaticos Latinos (Th. Stangl). 

25 Mar. Ph. Fabia, La méve de Névon (Nohl). A defence of Tacitus against 
Ferrero. E. Kessler, Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos (C. Frick) II. Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon. The choral odes and lyric scenes, set to music by J. E. Lodge (A. 
Thierfelder). 

1 Apr. P. Gardner, The earliest coins of Greece proper (C. Kiithmann), From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy. P. Lang, De Speusippi Academici scriptis. 
Accedunt fragmenta (Mutschmann). Ciceronis orationes pro Tullio, pro Fonteio, pro 
Sulla, pro Archia, pro Plancio, pro Scauro vec. A. C. Clark (K. Busche). The Journal of 
Roman Studies 1, 1 (E. Hohl). 

8 Apr. Ovid Amorum libri tres, erkl. von P. Brandt (Fr. Pfister). Mamnilii 
Astronomicon, liber II, ed. H. W. Garrod (M. Manitius). 

15 Apr. F. Stiirmer, Exegetische Beitvige zuy Odyssee, Bk. I (H. Schiller). 
O. Schumann, De Arvistotelis quae feruntuy fragmentis dialogt De nobilitate (H. Mutsch- 
mann), W. Wrobel, Avistotelts de epopoeae et tragoediae genevibus quae fuerit doctrina 
(F. Knoke). Pervigilium Venens. Oxford plain texts (R. Helm). 

22 Apr. R.v. Lichtenberg, Die dgdische Kultuy (P. Goessler). R. T. Kerlin, 
Theocvitus in English literature (E. Wolff). 

29 Apr. M. Rossbroich, De Pseudo-Phocylideis (J. Sitzler). Aristophanes, The 
Clouds, by W. J. M. Starkie (E. Wiist). ‘Deserves the warmest recommendation.’ 
D. R. Stuart, The prenuptial rite in the new Callimachus (H. Blimner). 

6 May. A. Fairbanks, A handbook of Greek veligion (H. Steuding). G. Murray, 
The vise of the Greek Epic. Second edition (Chr. Harder). G. Fraustadt, Encomiorum 
in litteris Graecis usque ad Romanam aetatem historia (J. Sitzler). W., Zillinger, Cicero 
und die altyémischen Dichter (Fr. Harder). S,. B. Platner, The topography and monuments 
of ancient Rome. 2 Aufl. (Kohler). 

13 May. G. Entz, Pessimismus und Weltfiucht bei Platon (H. Reuther). E, B. 
Clapp, The ’Oapuorts of Theocritus (M. Rannow). Th. Reinach, L’anarchie monétaive%et 
ses vemedes chez les anciens Grecs (C. Kiithmann). 

20 May. Coptic Homilies, edited from the Papyrus Codex Oriental 5001 in the 
British Museum by E. A. W. Budge (A. Wiedemann). A. Macé, La prononciation du 
Latin (G. Rosenthal). E. Lieben, Zur Biographie Martials (Fr. Harder). 

27 May. E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (A. Wiedemann). 
Th. Zell, Wie tst die auf Korfu gefundene Gorgo zu vervollstindigen ? (A. Trendelenburg). 
Chr. Johnen, Geschichte der Stenographie. I. (C. Wessely). R. Ebeling, Mathematik 
und Philosophie bet Plato (G. Lehnert), P. Willems, Le dvoit public vomain. Seventh 
edition by J. Willems (W. Kalb). 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. III. Band, 4 Heft. 1912. 

The greater part of this number (88 out of 129 pages) is taken up with a full 
descriptive catalogue of books and articles published in 1909 dealing with questions 
of Latin and Greek language ; it is interesting to note that in an inscription from 
Erythrae, published by Wilamowitz in 1909, there occurs the only known instance 
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of k=7 on an Ionic inscription, viz. Ovérw dxota, P. Kretschmer, notes on atvdévrns = 
avrobevrns cf. avropévtns (Medea 1269), a Mantinean inscription, and apdw = aFdpdu, 
meapyis=mehaFapyos. F. Skutsch,in a series of notes defends respivitus in the MSS. 
of Cic. N. D. 2. 136, a word otherwise unknown to classical Latin, and supports 
against Vollmer the length of the first vowel in esse (edo) by an appeal (1) to the 
transcript yooe in no. 267 of Audollent’s Devotions, (2) to ést with the vowel marked 
long in a fifth-century papyrus containing Vergil Aen. 4.66. In further support of his 
derivation of adjectives like Nowocomensis from ablatives Nouo Como, etc. Skutsch 
brings forward S. Augustinus Hipponeregiensis, which occurs in the Gelasian Decree. In 
a concluding note he makes out a strong case for the intransitive use of eliminare 
(= exe), and refers to other evidence for the general statement that ‘ nowhere is the 
transition from reflexive to intransitive so frequent as in the case of verbs denoting 
motion.’ K. Witte continues his chapters on Homeric Language: XII. deals with the 
inflection of nouns in -ets; the examples -éos, -éa for -jos -na are with the single 
exception of roxéwy confined to proper names; these -e- forms were taken from the 
‘everyday speech of the poets’ and began in the formulae Tvdéos vids, IInXéos vids. 
Here as before in this series Witte bases his explanations on the principle that new 
inflections were introduced in order to adapt for certain positions the metrically 
unmanageable cases (or synonyms) of words that had already won for themselves a 
fixed place in the Homeric line. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXIX. Band, 5 Heft. 1911. 


E. W. Fay, Is Greek -civn cognate with Sanskrit-tvana-m ? The writer questions 
the affirmative answer of the last sixty years, and connects -ctvy with ce’w, the 
original sense being ‘driving, seeking.’ The rest of the number is devoted to the 
Index to the volume which it completes, and to the Anzeigey, which includes reviews 
of the second editions of van Herwerden’s Lexicon Graecum Suppletorium et Dialecticum 
and Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 


2 band, 3,2 Heft. 1912. 


F. Solmsen, LiAnvds Varvpos Titvpos; LiAnvds not LeAnvds is the form attested 
by the oldest inscriptions and MSS., and supported by the statements of ancient 
grammarians. The Latin Silanus was borrowed from the Greek, and derived its 
meaning of ‘fountain’ from the frequent representation of the nature-god over wells, 
often with the water spouting from his mouth. The word is a derivative of ci-Ads 
‘snub-nosed,’ an adjective not preserved in Greek but seen in the Latin loan-word 
silus (e.g. Cic. N. D. 1. 80) glossed ovpds. Latin had also simus ; it readily borrowed 
from Greek adjectives denoting physical and mental defects, cf. blaesus stvabus strambus 
morus ; silus was used to form names, Silius Silicius ; cf. claudus Claudius, Caluius Varius 
There are many derivatives of ovAds in Greek ; 2éAwv, ZtAds (which may however be 
an abbreviation of LvAnvis), cfAAos, orAAaiverv, cLAAODV, avdorAAos all connected with 
‘up-turned nose, sneer’; for AA cf. puxds, pexxds, In Greek literature the Silent are 
usually associated with ovpdrns, also in artistic representations; they do not begin to 
be bald until the fifth century ; they were especially connected with Ionia and the 
Peloponnese where the name and the cult were extremely common ; 2:Anvds is ‘an 
old Achaean name of the nature-demon’ taken from its home in the Peloponnese by 
Achaean and Ionian emigrants. The S:Anvof were originally the same as the 2arvpou 
and Térvpor, genuine Greek words (‘ pre-Greek’ according to Wilamowitz) from the 
root rv ‘ swell,’ seen in ri-Ao-s, Tb--Bo-s, tumeo, Tv-pé-s, Ti-rv-0s, Tatpos (taurus, méos, 
which Solmsen explains as ‘der strotzende, schwellende’); for oa- (tail, zéos) cf. 
dm Archil. fr. 97, caivw for ravi. 
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Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLIV. 3, 4. 

Solmsen, F., Zur Geschichte des Dativs in den idg. Sprachen. The Cyprian 
Av.Fevpido shows the original dative singular ending -e7, which is to be identified with 
the dative in e¢ of the Italic dialects. This explains the quantity of the Homeric 
Sw dtAos, and also why the « of the dative singular is exempt from elision in later 
verse. For the dative singular two endings must be assumed, -ed and -ai, the former 
being the suffix of the real dative, the latter of the dative indicating the goal of 
motion as in Greek xauai. In O. Prussian the diphthongs -eg and -aj have been kept 
separate in final position, and so the infinitive forms like datwei show the -ez dative. 
In O. Bulgarian, too, the dative singular forms matem, etc., have the ending -¢. 
Fick, A., Hesychglossen VII. Schulze, W., apSw und wedapyds. According to Herodian 
the a of apdw was long, that of zeAapyés was short, though vulgarly lengthened. 
Bechtel, F., Paverga. Fick, A., Wiedevruf. A. 553 requires only the alteration of 
petaAA@ to perddXrAw, Prellwitz, W., Lat. secespita. The latter part of the word 
may be *spata (cp. Fr. éfée). The borrowed Gr. ord6y. Schulze, W., Zu den 
gviechischen Pvripositionen. ‘The use of certain prepositions, wrép, wept, ext, with the 
dative in Arcadian, Cyprian, and Thessalian, points to an old Aeolic use. Zimmer- 
man, Aug., Die Etymologie von AMOENUS. On the analogy of the female name 
Summot (CIL. II, 1750) beside Summa (CIL. 7778) we can put beside a(m)ma a form 
amot. To this amoenus stands in the same relation as Mamoena (CIL. X, 5532) to 
mam(m)a. Prellwitz, W., Lit. sTELBTI, Lat. STLEMBUS, Gr. drdoOaAos. These forms, 
with Lett. stu’lbs, stw’lbt, show that side by side with ,/stelo- we must postulate an 
extended rt. stelabho- ‘ersticken, betaiiben, verblenden.’ Schulze, W., Pvrusias : 
Plusias, p. 376. The interchange of / and 7 is to be compared with Lat. prunum> 
Germ. Pflaume. 
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OCTOBER, 1912. 


Pee OGALIONS IN THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES. 


(Continued from p. 151.) 


BOOK V. 


6.3. Should not émi t9v ’Apudizodw be placed after r@ otpate? The 
great definiteness of dzep, inconsistent with the utter vagueness of opuapevos, 
points to this. 

8. 3. dvev mpooeds Te adTav Kab pi) a7r0 Tod dvTOS KaTadporijcews. 

Editors have persuaded themselves that su») dmd=avev, but my cannot 
really be tolerated where it stands. After dvev preceding it is entirely super- 
fluous and worse than superfluous. do tov pi dvTos x. suggests itself, 
‘contempt founded on their deficiencies.’ 

9. 4. apa Kal, not Kal dpa. 

10.9. of dé orditas adtod E. k.T.r. ? 

15. I. Tadt’ ody apotépois avTtois Royelopévors eddKer Trowntéa eivae 1 
EdpBacws, Kab ovx Hooov Trois Naxcdarpoviow emOvpia Tdv avdpdv Tav éx Tis 
vycov Koplcacbat. Hoav yap of LraprTiatat avTav TpaTOL TE Kai opoiws ahict 
Evyyeveis. 

All sorts of views have been held as to oyoiws, some editors even thinking 
that in a corrupt form it contains a reference to the owotou or peers of Sparta. 
It really belongs to the first words of the passage and should be placed before 
or after éddxet. Both parties alike, Sparta in particular, were inclined towards 
an agreement. ojoiws does not necessarily imply exactly equal degrees. Cf. 
for instance Arist. Poet. 4. 1448 b 13 pavOdvew ov povoy Tois pirocdgas HdvoTov 
GANA Kal TOs GAXOLS Opolws, GAN’ eri Bpaxd Kowwvodow avTod. 

16.1. mdAelota ... otpatnyiats looks as though it should follow 7£&vodTo. 
It is connected with that clause in sense, while here only names are needed. 

18. 2. Ovew Kar iévar kal pavtevecOar. Surely ¢. x. 6. x. pw. Kirchhoff 
éfeivat, but Kal Kata yh Kai Kata Oddaccay points to éévas and should perhaps 
follow it. 

ib. 5. Read Evppayous & elvas tas modevs Bovdopévas TavTas underépav. 

NO. IV. VOL. VI. P 
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20. 2. All critics are agreed that some change of order must be made. 

22. 2. mpos tovs ’AOnvaiovs Evppaxyiay érotodyto, vomifovtes HKucTa av 
apice tovs te ’Apyetous, émresdn ovK 0cdov ’AprredioOov cal Aiyou édXOovtwv 
érvotréviec Oat, vouicavtes avtovs dvev "AOnvaiwy ov Sewvovs eivat, Kal THY AAV 
IleXomrévynoov pddiota av jovydlev mpos yap av tovs "AOnvaious, et e&hv, 
Vw pel. 

The common views of this perplexed sentence are (1) that the incomplete 
vomit. ix. av was repeated and reworded by Thucydides in vopicavtes .. . 
elvat, and (2) that more or less of one of the clauses is to be omitted as an 
interpolation. Other theories too have been put forward. ‘Taking the latter 
part of the sentence first, I would remove the difficulty in voyicavtes . . . elvae 
by putting those words after jovydfewv. dvev "AO. and mpos yap av rt. ’AO. 
naturally go close together. avtovs are by a common irregularity of expression 
the people of 7 arn Iled. In the earlier part we cannot join émucmévdec0at 
with both 7@edov and Hxiora dv, as Fowler proposes, because in this form of 
sentence vou. #xtoTa av must almost certainly introduce some consequence of 
mpos T. AO. &. é., ‘such an alliance would effectually prevent’ so and so. Cf. 
for instance 36. r below. Nor indeed would Fowler’s sense suit the drift of 
the second clause, cal tiv G\dnv x.T.rX.: there would be a want of relation 
between the two. This being so, we seem driven to the conclusion that we 
have lost the word or words with which jjxicta av went. Madvig, who took 
this view, suggested érutiOecOas after “Apyeious. émvévat, moAewhoat, and others 
might be thought of. But Thucydides may have used some expression more 
like Sevvovs etvat. In any case #xtcta dy .. . Te is followed somewhat loosely 
by kai... pardorta av. 

26.2. Kal thy Sia pécov EtpBacw el tis pn aki@cer ToAELOV vomlbew, ovK 
6p0ads Suxar@ces. Tots [Te] yap épyous ws Sufpntat aOpeitw Kal evpyoet K.T.r... 
aote Ely TH TPOTH TOAEUM TH SexéTEL Kal TH pet’ avTOY bToTT@ avoKwYXH Kal 
TO votepoy && avThs Toréum evpyoe Tis TocadTa ETN, oyilopevos KaTAa TOS 
Xpovous. 

For dinpntar Classen (1875) states that some MSS. have Ssetpnraz : neither 
Hude nor Stuart Jones mentions this, and he was perhaps wrong. No really 
good account of dunpnras is forthcoming. ‘ How it is characterized,’ ‘ how it is 
distinguished,’ i.e. from peace, ‘how it is interrupted by active steps taken,’ 
are all unsatisfactory in their various ways, and all alike suffer from this 
weakness, that the use of the perfect tense is inappropriate. When Plato 
uses Siypyntac or Sinpnuévov, he is speaking of an abstract and therefore 
permanent thing, not of one past event or past state of affairs. The true 
explanation of the passage seems more complicated than most of those we 
have so far dealt with. First take rofs épyoss in construction with daOpeita, 
‘let him look at it in the light of facts, judging it by facts.’ It is the kind of 
instrumental dative used with xpive, cra0uadpmat, Texpaipouat, etc. A close 
parallel is the dative with op@ in Herod. 7. 103 épe idm drravtt TO oiKOTL. 
With the use of a@p@ and épya cf. Thuc. 4. 87. I Ta épya é« Tav Aoyov 
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(=dyous) avabpotpeva. The object of aOpeita is tiv EUwBacw. Weare thus 
left with os dujpntrat on our hands. ds and the parts of éc0s, nphcPac and 
eipno8at, are sometimes confused. I would read therefore dca 61) elpnrac and 
put those words after tocatra érn six or seven lines below. They refer to the 
twenty-seven years which Thucydides assigned to the war in § I. 67 is often 
added to és, ofos, 600s, making those words more precise and exact. tocadra 
gains something, I think, by having éca 61 elpnras added to it. 

31.6. Bowrot .. . yovyalov repropdépevor bd TOV Aaxedatpoviov. 

The phrase wepiop. t76 has given great trouble and can hardly be right 
(but cf. Plut. Mor. 252 A). Read azo for imo (the confusion is constant) and 
put do trav A.a few lines above, ws ov« tcov éyovtes adioravtas Camo Tov 
A.> mpos Tods ’Apyetous. 

36. 1. In the lengthy sentence following upon wapauvobyres the greatest 
difficulty is towards the end in #jyovmevot. The nominative is impossible, as 
the words go, and the accusative has often been thought necessary. A better 
remedy will be found in transferring sjyovpevor ... dv eivac to follow és 
moneuov three lines further on. pdéov and pdw refer to the same thing, the 
present occupation of Lacedaemonian territory by Athens. 

Botwrovs after édéovTo is quite ungrammatical and probably an adscript. 
This encourages us to omit also the awkward Bowwtovs after mevpacbat. Both 
are additions of a note-writer to make the meaning clear. If the B. before 
metpac0at is not interpolated, it should probably stand after yiyveonew. peta 
Bovwrév, though more possible, must also be Sate with suspicion ; it is not 
necessary to the sense. 

If éXécOar yap <adv> A. mpo ths ’AO. éyOpas x.7.r. is right, we might 
consider the possibility of making wpé mean at the price of. In Xen. Mem. 
2. 5. 3 7po TavTav ypnudtwv Kal TovwY TpLaiuny ay it must mean that, unless 
with Schneider we omit it, comparing Epicharmus’ well-known verse. Suidas 
makes mpo=dvti in S0dA0s mpd SovAov, Seorétns mpd Seororov. But this is 
very uncertain, and such a sense for 7pé is not established. 

I suspect «cad@s should be placed before jrictavto. Karas pidvoy is 
unnatural. 

46. 1. To remedy the obscurity and awkwardness of xaimep tov 
AaxeSaipoviov avtav nratnpévov Kal avtos éEnratnuévos we might very well 
put tov A. av. nr. after Kal éyévero otttws some eight lines above. The 
point of avray is that they were conspiring with Alcibiades to deceive the 
people. 

47.1. éxatov étn ’AOnvator ? 

49.1. avtay before ordiras is probably a repetition of avtév above. 

50. 3. of Hrelor . .. Edy Ordos TOV vewtépwv puraxiy eixov* HrOov Sé 
abtois cal ’Apyetos cal Mavtwhs, xidvos éxatépov, Kat AOnvaiwy immris. 

Tov vewt. is very strange with either d7Aos or dudakyv. Does it not 
belong to xidvot Exatépwv? The Athenian knights were also young. 

58. 1. The small difficulties here are best solved by supposing (1) that 
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xat is misplaced, (2) that the first rove is an erroneous repetition of the second, 
(3) that wpa@rov stands, as often, for mpdtepov. Read mpoatcOopevor cal 
mpotepov T. 1. T. A., emresdyn . . . EX@pouv, TOTE 51) K.T.r. 

60.1. Tay Apyelwvr after Tod rAjGovs. 

ib. 3. The 87 to follow xadAdorov? Cf. 74. 1, 66. 2, etc. But yap 47 is 
of course common enough. 

61.2. «al yévouro after 6tt. tTadrta with weicaytes three lines below. 

64. 4. There was a difficulty in crossing the hostile territory of Argos, 
Evvéxdrye yap Sia pécov. The word £uvéxrne seems wholly unsuitable. The 
point is not at all that there was any confinement, any narrow space, or 
shutting in by anyone or anything: it is only that hostile territory lay between 
the allies and the point which they wished to reach, and that they had to 
cross it. It might be said to bar, divert, or endanger their course, not to shut 
it in and confine it. 

A few lines further the story goes on: of & ’Apyetou xa ot Evdppaxor os 
eldov avtovs, KaTaraBdvTes Ywplov épupvov Kal dvampdcodov TapetaEavTo as és 
paxnv. I think that EuvéxrAne ... wécov should be inserted after dvampdcodop. 
No doubt épupvov by itself would sufficiently explain dvompdcodov, but the 
other words come in very appositely, meaning that the ground narrowed between 
the Argive position and the enemy, so that the latter would find themselves 
at a disadvantage as they advanced. Cf. 4.127.2: Xen. Hell. 1.3.7. Evvéxdye 
may be taken either as having a vague object, people passing through, or, 
what is almost the same thing, as being practically intransitive. Liddell and 
Scott cite Diod. 1. 32. 8 Toros . . . Kpnpvois cuyKAerdpevos eis oTEVHY evTOmND, 
and Polyb. 17. 7. 3 tis pas cuvyxAevovons, where the word is used of the time 
of year in the same more or less intransitive way. 

65. 4. If tovs ’A. cal Tovs & is not an adscript, it should be put with 
Tovs .. . Bonodvtas. But with of d’A. «al oi &. just following it is hardly 
possible. 

69. 2. «aO’ éxadotous belongs to Tots "A. x. Evyp., not to Aaxedaiporior. 
This leaves us with an embarrassing te cai. That however is to be transferred 
in the same way, and we read Tots pev ’A. te wal &. (cf. 61. 2: 66. 1) Kal? 
éxdorous, kai having been written twice over. dyaQois ovow is not (with 
Classen) to be moved: with wAeiw o@fouvcay it would certainly give a wrong 
sense. If it is legitimate, as I think it is, to say wapaxeNevouar bpiv ayabois 
over pipvnoKecOar ov érictacGe, no change is needed. If not, add a os. 

72.4. Too pn... eyxaTddn Ww earlier with évddvtas ? 

78. ’A@nvaiwy should change places with Mavtiwéwv. The Mantineans 
and Eleans naturally go together, and the absence of an article with the latter 
clearly points the same way. In Ch. 47 the MSS. twice give such names in a 
different order from the now known inscription. In 48. 2 perhaps ’Apyetous 
should come first. 

79.4. és modu €rXOfv dvtiva icav audoty .. . Soxetor. 

icav should precede or follow €X@jp. 


eo Ps 


oe 
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80. 1. elyov after mwodkéum? With ef te dddAo understand probably #p. 
Cf. 6. 105. 2 cal dca adya, if that is right. 

82. 3. I adopt the view taken and afterwards given up by Herwerden 
(Stud. Thuc. p. 79) that é« mdéovos should go with peteréurovto of pidou. 

ib. 4. mwpéaRedy Te amo and kcal ayyéXov (Mueller-Struebing). 

ib. 5. peta tov ’A@nvaiwy would, I think, be more in place with Evyyndecav 
than where it stands. Cf. é« rév ’A. below. 

go. ézrevdn vpels b7réOea Oe after Aéyerv (Badham) or before otto. 

99. T® édrcvGépm has really no meaning at present, and tay édcevOépwr 
(Stahl, Hude) is certainly an improvement. But it might be better to put 
T® €dNevOépm with avdpetovs. We should thus get an antithesis to THs apyfs 
TO avayKkato. 

108. xivdvvovs juav te &vexa? So perhaps 28. 2 opavrés te Tov and 32. I 
evOupovpevol Te Tas. 

110. THs Evppayidsos te Kal oixecotépas yhs, Or T. otk. T. K. Evy. y.? 

III. 5. ep) matpisos BovrevecOe Hv (As Schol.?) pods mépe cal és pilav 
BovrAnv tvxXotcdy Te Kal pi KaTopOacacav écTat. 

mept wrongly put twice over, i.e. transferred once to the wrong place, 
seems partly responsible for the confusion here. Adopting the conjecture 
tore for éorat, a very easy correction, I would make rtvy. T. «. eat. agree with 
matpioa, not with BovAjv. KatopHody is certainly more suitable to the former. 
Read therefore something like wepi matpidos BovretecOe, tv piav cal és pilav 
<av> BovrAny tvyotedy te Kal KatopOwcacay tote, or Tatpisos BovrevecOe mas 
mépt, iv Kal és piav <Cav> x... és w. 8. seems guaranteed by I/. 2. 379 é ye 
piav Bovrevoopev. 

II3. amo TovTav trav P. certainly goes with os piv doxeire, and should 
probably precede or follow Soxetre. Later on the construction might be eased 
by transposing 7rapaPeBAnpévos and mictevcavtes. Aaxed. again would be more 
contemptuous, if it came after tUyy and é€Azrics instead of before them. But 
the latter changes are more doubtful. 

116. 3. Classen and Stahl bracket as tadra éyiyvero. It might stand in 
the form of ots or ofs tadra éyiryvero after wrepl Tods avTovs ypovous just above. 
Dtpeeaoes (and 17, 1 ?). 


BOOK VI. 


8.2. Hude conjectures mv Té tt x.T.A. I would get the same sense by 
putting 4v . . . wodéuouv among or after the words cai . . . ’AOnvatos. 

g. 2. Scholars have had some difficulty over the relation of vopifwv «.7.r. 
to the words before it and to dus following, and are usually driven to under- 
stand it very unnaturally as meaning although I think. It has even been 
corrected to vowitw 54 In reality vouifwv . . . opGo0dcPar should follow épa 
five lines below, where it fits in admirably. 

10. 2. olTw yap... évaytiwy would come better four lines below after 
—xopuev. dvopats om. éo. does not mean ‘will be a treaty only in name,’ but 
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‘will, though only in name, still be a treaty’; and with this ojtw ydp does 
not suit. 

1b. 5. "Eyeotatou 5 ovat Evppaxow. Rather odo. 5) & or & 6) otow. 
Cf. on I, 127. I. 

II. 4. Rauchenstein’s transposition (Ta ydp .. . ddvta to follow 
aTrérOoipev, not émOoivro) is usually adopted. 

ib. 7. Oirws Tod 6s’ Oduyapyias émtBovrevovcay o&éws purakopucba. 

‘Plotting by means of oligarchy’ is hardly sense, and, if that were the 
only alternative, one might well prefer Badham’s 6.’ oAtyou, near at hand. But 
dz’ 6. seems to belong a few lines earlier, d0@ kal mreplt wreioTov Kal dia mrELaTOU 
dd€av apeths <6u’ oduyapyias> pereT@or. It is common with oligarchs to call 
themselves aristocrats. 

15. 2. 6c’ av’tod is very unmeaning, if it refers to otpatnyjoa. What 
other way of capturing Sicily and Carthage was open to him? Put it before 
or near wmpeAnjoew. 

ib, 4. Place as .. . xabéctacay after ayOecbévres or possibly after 
monéuov. The dative dvabévts seems necessary. «ai emphasises xpaticta 
or =xaimep (which is almost the same thing: cf. quamuis). 

17.1. kal Tatra 7 éun vedrns Kal dvoe Tapa dicw Soxodea civat k.T.r. 

Nicias has not imputed any mapa dvow dvova to Alcibiades. Indeed, as 
the speech stands, he has not imputed to him any at all. Badham—no doubt 
for this reason—proposed to put 7. ¢. after efvas, and that or some such change 
(e.g. 7. @. mpérovav) seems desirable, 

18. 3. Though &a 76 apyOfjvas dv bd’ érépwv avtots Kivduvoy eivat cannot 
well be right, since no ay is ever added to an infinitive dependent on xivduvds 
€o7t; the remedy is not to banish avrols xivduvoy eivas from the text (Usener, 
followed by Stahl and Steup), but to transpose dpy@jvat and xivdvvov, two 
trisyllabic words, so that dy will go with eivav. It may however be just possible 
to take the words so, as they stand. 

ib. 6. 1 Nixiov .. . Ssdoracts Tots véows és Tods mperBuTépous. 

In ch. 12-13 Nicias does not try to set young against old, but old against 
young. He distinctly appeals to the wpeaSvrepo: to resist Alcibiades and the 
véot. Tols mpecBuTépors &s TOvS Véous ? és TOs Vvéous Tols mpeaBuTépots ? 

20. 4. Put the difficult dmrapyfs in the form of dm’ apyfs (which the 
Munich G preserves) into the next sentence, @ d¢ uddtota an’ apyhs> Hpov 
mpovyovat, immous TE TOANOVS KEKTHVTAL K.T.X. aT’ apxns is probably from 
time immemorial, as e.g. in Herod. 2. 104. 5 mweputduvovta am’ apxns Ta aidoia. 

21.1. mpos ovv TovavTny Svvapu ov vavTixhs Kal havrov oTpaTLas povov Set 
anra Kal wefov modvy Evytrreiv. 

vauvtikhs Kal havarov is certainly a disparaging expression that sailors and 
a sailor people would have resented. Thucydides cannot have put it into 
Nicias’ mouth. Observe also that datAos has usually three terminations: so 
two or three times in Thucydides. I venture the suggestion mefov moAdv xal 
<ov> datrov. When the words got out of their place, they were slightly 
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modified. Xen. Hell. 5. 3. 8 ob davaAnv weurréov dStivamw: Plat. Phaedo. 69 c 
KivOvvevovat .. . ov PadAoé Tives eivat: andoften. The troops sent are described 
in 31. 3 as TO meCov Katanroyous Te XpnoTots éxxpiOev K.T.r. 

23.1. avtimtahov TapacKevacdpevor TAHY ye TPdS TO paxXLmov a’TaV TO 
OTITLKOD. 

So difficult is this to understand that both Stahl and Steup adopt Urlich’s 
immuxov for omdutexdv, though there is really nothing to account for the 
mistake and payipov would be oddly used. May we not exchange 70 payepov 
and ro omdittxdv, so that To mw. goes with dvtim. wapack., making our force 
(ro pu.) a match for theirs, except of course (ye) for their hoplites ? He means, what 
was surely true, that the Athenians could not despatch on shipboard a body of 
hoplites equal to that which Syracuse would muster one way or another in her 
own defence. In 22. 1 he has only asked for aodXovs omditas. In 37. I 
Athenagoras knows well ov6@’ (rmovs axorovOncovtas . . . ov0’ omndéitas 
icomAnOes Tots nuetépors ert veav ye éAOovTas. It was natural enough for 
Nicias, especially as he was still in heart against the war (cf. 7) awotpéwe in 
24. I), to recognise, or at any rate suggest, that in number of available hoplites 
they could not expect to rival Syracuse. Ch. 43 shows that 5,100 was the 
total number first sent. 

24. 3. Enough notice has hardly been taken of a difficulty here. ois 
maou is broken up into tols mpeoButTépos (not serving in person) and Tots év rH 
ndtxia, Which seems a practically exhaustive division. Yet the writer then 
proceeds to o € 7roAvs Gutros, as though that were a third portion of the whole, 
distinct from o: év 77 7AtKia. Steup is conscious, though not quite fully, how 
strange this is; but his explanation does not satisfy. 0 dé 7oAvs .. . braptew 
may be quite well placed higher up after éoec@ar, though we must then read 
O0ev aidios prcOohopa tdp&e.: they would be now quite safe and great numbers 
of them would gain largely by it. Though many editors are inclined to take 
otpatiotns Closely with oicew, draw pay as troops, the construction seems 
questionable. We should rather expect otpatevopevos. With otpatimrns 
dptros cf. Ar. Peace 920 Tov Snuornv dutrov: Ar. Ach. 162 0 Opavirns reos, 
and Peace 632 ovpydtns News: Soph. O.C. 899 redv . . . immotnyv: Aesch. 
Suppl. 182 éyrov 8 tracmiocthpa, and 29 txérnv otddov: Eur. Suppl. 660 
immotny dxXov, and Heracl. 800 omditns otpatés: Plat. Rep. 578 C idtarnv Biov: 
Lucian Amor. 3 otpati@tny Biov. 

31. I. avtn mwpwtn yields no good sense. If wpw#ty has not simply arisen 
out of airn (cf. 88. 8 and v./. in 55. 2), it may represent a mpa@tov that should 
stand either above with éyy¢ifovto mActv or below with 1) és ’Emidaupor. 

32. 3. Should ta zepi ris... ’AOnvaiwy be substituted for ra rept atop, 
and the latter words simply omitted ? 

34.1. piv with cowvds 6 xivduvos or dpewvov elvas ? 

37. 1-2. No one has offered any good defence of wore, mapa tocovTov 
yiyvocko, modus dv jor Soxotdow ... ovK dv TavTdract SiapGaphva. Some 
follow the scholiast and say ‘so much does my judgment differ’ from that of 
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the persons mentioned at some distance back. But there is nothing in the 
Greek about differing, and without some such definite word it is impossible 
that rapa Ttocodrov should convey the desired meaning, just as Tod mapa mrokw 
cannot stand in 2. 89.5. It might as well be thought that apa rocodrov 
peilwv éoti would justify rapa tocodréyv éots in the same sense. ‘yeyvooK iS 
not duadépouwat. The other suggested rendering, ‘so confident am I,’ assigns 
to wapa tocodrov an even more unlikely meaning, one in which it is never 
found in any kind of phrase at all. 

When we scrutinize the whole passage §§ 1-2, we become conscious oi 
another difficulty close by in the words tv re aAAnv TapacKeunv . . . OVK 
driynv ovcav. These are added as a third clause to two others dependent on 
ériotayar and stating that the Athenians will be short of horses and really 
too of hoplites. The third clause should state that they will also be short 
of other things (7) d\An mapacKevy), but it does only state that those other 
things are no trifle (ov« 6Alynv ovcav): it is therefore incongruous with 
the two former, as anyone can see on close examination. [So Steup, who 
suggests ovx dAtynv ovK (or ovK av) odcav, a by no means satisfactory remedy |. 
Perhaps the two difficulties have something to do with one another. 

Parenthetic remarks such as tapa tocodtov vy. are very rare in Greek, 
except in a few well-known phrases like o@é’ 671.1 Again the close neighbour- 
hood of tocodrov and wate strongly suggests that wore is likely to be dependent 
on tocodrov. Let us then write mapa tocodrovy yiyvicKm Bate pods.» « 
Soxovow. But what does mapa tr. y. in that case mean? apd modu, odiyor, 
Méya, opLKpoY TroLodpmas (Hyoduat, TiOewat etc.) is by no means uncommon in the 
sense of thinking or making much or little of a thing, deeming it important or 
unimportant. What then does Athenagoras deem of so much importance 
that insufficiency of it would prove fatal to the Athenians? tv adv tapa- 
aKevnv, ovK Odiynv odcav. After odcay there should be no stop whatever, 
Tv a. m™. being the direct object of yuyyecxnw. On the other hand before 
Thy a. 7. there should be more than a comma. The importance he attaches 
to 9) a. 7.is further brought out in the later words é« oxnvidioyv Kal avayKatas 
TAPATKEVAS K.T.V.? 

39. I. Bedticrovs is perhaps another version of dpictovs just below, 
appearing in the wrong place. Badham put cal card pépn Kal Evurravta after 
Tovs moAXovs. If that is right—and the words are unsatisfactory at present— 
read perhaps &vuravtas, taking cata pépn e.g. of law courts. 

1b. 2. % apabéctatoi éote is not to be omitted (Dobree, Madvig), but the 
whole sentence to be rearranged thus, with the addition of a ydp: ’AAX ére 
Kal vov, @ TavToy afvveToTaTOL—7 yap awaléoTtaToi éoTe HV éyw oda “EXAHVOD, 
ef pon pavOdvete Kaka orrevdorTes, 7) AdiKOTAaTOL, EL EldOTES TOAMATE—AAN’ TOL, 
x.t.. After the parenthesis add is repeated, like e.g. éwet in Xen. Hell. 
I. 3. 18-20. 


1 Cf, however ywyvwoxes kahds Eur. Med. 228, tion (Mnemos. 3. 23), but he did not explain what 
2 I find that Badham made the same sugges- _sense he gave to mapa 7. y. 


———— ae 
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41. 4. Should tiv & éeripérccay . . . eEowev be put just before ra dé Kal 
emripewednuweOa 6n? avTayv will cover everything in the three or four lines 
TOU Te. . . meTHOELOV. 

46. 2. «ai, which is puzzling before ddoyérepa, belongs to mpocdexopévo. 
Nicias actually, indeed, expected what was now discovered. 

51.1. és THv Tod before nydpalov. 

61. I. Kal ths Evvwpocias eri tH Syuw should follow ro tev ‘Epydv. 
60. 4 shows the connexion established in the popular mind. 

62.1. Bovrdcpevor eidévar pév (or TA YpHuwaTa pev edévat) ? 

64.1. The «at before ef would stand better before eidores, or for cal ef 
we might read e 7. 

7b. 3. Philippi’s transposition of «al Tt. v. éumpnoew to follow aipyoew 
seems right. 

65. I. mapecxevdoOar four lines below after mpoetrov ? Cf. however 
7.50. 3 mpoetrov ...éxmAovv. Most recent editors omit it. 

68. 2. Were Argives and Eleans really mentioned before Athenians ? 
Cf. on 5. 78. 

69. 1. The difficulty felt (Stahl: Steup’s explanation is very tortuous) 
about ov« dv oldpevor . . . ered Oety is best removed by transferring the words 
to follow dazrednAUOecar six lines above. Cf. on 4. 28. 2. 

74.1. Read oi &€ cal mpotepov otacialovtes kal év Ordos OvTEs TOTE TOUS 
Te avopas SiépOecpay Kal érexpatouv K.T.r. 

82.2. exer dé Kal odTws. xuets yap “lwves dvtes Tledotrovyncious Awpstedat kal 
TrEOTWW OvaL Kal TapoLKodaw éecKxeducOa OTM TPiTO HKLOTAa a’TaV UTaKOUVGO- 
pea, Kal pera TA Mydixad vads Ktnodpevor Ths pév Aaxedatpovior apyhs Kab 
HyEwovlas amrnrAraynpev, ... AVTOL OE TOV UTO Bacinrel .. . Hyewoves KaTéTTH EV. 

We ought not to think of reading rapovxotvtes for mapotxodat. The whole 
trouble has arisen from the intrusion of aitov, which may belong either to 
Aaxedatmoviov or to Tay bd Bacide?, though neither can be said exactly to 
want it. In the first words quoted the sentence preceding shows that «al éyee 
dé¢ ovTws is needed. See on 8. ol. 3. 

86. 3. olde dé ob otpatorédm, Tore Sé peifove THs puetépas mapovatias 
érrolKodVTeEs Upiy alel Te ert BovAEVOVGL K.T.A. 

moet . . . Tapovoias is an odd expression (1) because a city or state is 
not naturally thus set against an expeditionary force, (2) because the abstract 
mapovoia is not easily taken in the concrete for our force here. If we could 
remove 77 7). 7., moet petSove would have the much better meaning of stronger 
than your own. Some lines before Hermocrates has urged that the Syracusans 
ought not, dr. duvaper peifove pos THY THvde (the Athenians) icxydv Tapecper, 
tromreverOat, TOAD € waAXov Toiade amtiaTtety (but that you Camarinaeans should 
distrust rather the Athenians). I think Thucydides wrote vroAv 5é wadXov Totcde 
ris tetépas mapovolas dmucreiv, distrust them rather than our presence here, 
mapouvcias taking up the wdpecpey just before it. ris 7. 7. after uadXov=7) TH 
hpetépa trapovoia, like 1. 85. 1 é€eats 8 yuiv padrov érépar, 6. 16. I tpoonKer 
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pot padrdov étépwv, 7. 63. 2 Tav’Ta Tols omAiTaLs OvY HTTOV TOY vavTOV 
TAPAKENEVOMAL. 

87. 4-5. The difficult phrase éftc@cavtes tots adXots, which we cannot 
very well make intransitive, and which, even if we do, does not yield a quite 
satisfactory sense, seems to be out of its place. It might stand before 
petaraBere or avtovs. ‘At present the Syracusans occupy a position of unique 
superiority ; make alliance with us and you will put them on a level with 
everyone else: instead of always having to guard against them, you may even 
yourselves be the assailants.’ Cf. 3. 12. 3: Soph. O.T. 425. 

In § 4 pr) adeés (Reiske) eivae xuvduvevery, in which x. is the subject of etvar, 
must be the right reading (for the use of ddens cf. 3. 114. I adeeotépa 7) KaV0d0s : 
Dem. 16. 22) and in 5 perhaps rv T@ Te 5. Kowwnjy or THY KoLWHY TE TO 8. 

89. 6. érel Snuoxpatiay ye Kal éyiuyvookopey of dhpovodytés Te Kal avTos 
avdevos av yetpov bam Kal AoLdopHoarpe. 

It is a common idea that something like 7é¢«nuas or (Herwerden) péyora 
éyxanpata éyw has been lost after dom xai. But a little thought shows that 
the sense so obtained would not be suitable. Alcibiades is not speaking of 
what he could do now on account of his recent treatment by the Athenians. 
He has been and is speaking of the traditional policy of his house and at the 
same time of the real sentiments of its members, including himself, sets being 
we throughout; sentiments, that is, much older than what has just occurred. 
Hence the imperfect éy:yveoxoyev. What he himself thinks or feels or could 
say simply in consequence of recent events (6c0@ 7di«nuat), is not to the point. 
Transposition will once more put things right. Omitting one «ai, read ézret 
Snwoxpatiav ye bo@ Kal éeyiryveokopev of dpovodvtés Te Kal avTds ovdevds av 
xXeipov AoLdopyjcayut. In these words of dp. te may be only the subject of 
éyiyvookouev; then Kal avTos . . . NoLdopHaatws is the whole affirmation. But 
it is also possible with of ¢p. te to understand Aodopely otot 7’ av Hoav, or to 
say—what is the same thing—that the verb is accommodated in form to its 
last subject avrtos only. This is perhaps preferable, as the other requires a 
somewhat awkward interdependence of the past éyuyyeoxopuev and the present 
or future Aodopycayus dv (‘as we used to know, so I could now at any time 
revile’). Though this is the time-sense of the optative Aocdopycaipt, he only 
means that he could show up democracy on general grounds, not on the 
ground of his own ill-treatment. The owodroyoupévn advora shows this. With 
dam éyvyvocxoper Cf. 92. 5 dow Ta wev “AOnvaiwv oida. 

kai TO peuotdvar.. . wpocxabnpévor after Evvdiac@bew (Steup). 

90. 3. Kal ddrovs oporoyoupéves TaV viv BapBdpov paxtuwTdarovs, putting 
éxet with prcOwodpevor or vauTnynodpevor ? 

gl. 3. Steup’s argument as to the want of proper connexion between 
@ote ... IleXorovyncov and ef pur) moujcerte x.7.X. Seems sound. It would be 
possible, but not natural, to take dare . . . II. as parenthetic. He draws the 
conclusion that a few words (e.g. eizrep Kal adtn Ta péyiota Brderar) have 
been lost between them. I infer rather by analogy of other passages that 
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there has been some disturbance of order. e pi rowjoete will follow quite 
well on ézruzrécor, for the slightly irregular combination of optative and & with 
future is too frequent to be any objection. év tdyes and od dvd paxpod are 
associated. It would seem then that dove x.7.r. is out of place. Put it seven 
or eight lines earlier before as 6é, ef pr) K.7.d. 

97. 1. Everyone has seen the difficulty of tavrns tis vuKtos TH erriryeyvopevyn 
npépa éénravovro, but that of mpdtepov just before in 96 has escaped notice. 
There seems no reason why the choice of the 600 picked men should be made 
before the general review, nor again, if it did happen so and Thucydides knew 
it, why he should record so small and immaterial a point. Should we not 
write Kal TH €. juépa Tors melovs aroBuBacavtes? They sailed to Leon by 
night (vierds) and in the morning landed their men. mpdtepov would be in 
place with tavrns tijs vues, i.e. before the Syracusan review began. The xai 
before €\a@ov which editors—inserting 7 before r#—have to omit, probably 
preceded mporepoy and emphasised it. Cf. on I. 72. 1. As to é&nrdfovto, 
probably there was once a 7 é&nrafovro in text or margin. Whether 
Thucydides wrote it or a commentator is hard to say. I would read then 
TavTns THS (THs avTHs ?) vuKTos H éEnTrdlovto Kal mpdTepov éXabov avTovs K.T.r.; 
kat mp. going of course in sense with oxovtes. 

99. 2. Should cal POdvew . . . épodovs precede xal ei dOaceav? It is 
not really in place after e¢ éwiPonPoter, pépos x.7.r., because its time would be 
prior to that of éw:PonGety and avtiréwresv. The antithesis of pépos and mavtas 
is much improved by «al dOdvew . . . ébddovs not coming between them. 


BOOK VII. 


2. 3. Tote seems to belong to the sentence before, or to that beginning 
Kal avaBas. 

4. 4. 7T@ Tov >., superfluous with T@ Acuért, may have come from vavTiKd 
below. 

7. 3. Omas... TeparwOh ev orAKdow % Troios 7) GAA STM av TpoTM 
T™poxwpy, or something similar ? 

8. 3. of pev ods amréotetre BYoVTO? 

21.3. tov before tats vavoi is probably repeated from the line before 
(rod xuvdvvov), like dare in 8. 45. 3, and probably ody in 8. 57. 2. 

22. I. «ati before mepiéwdeov either a repetition or to stand after Bov- 
Aopevot. In 23. 2 the «ai after wsds may well go before ra dvo. 

26.2. tov Aaxedaipoviwy is very feeble with o: EiAwtes. Does it belong 
to yhs or ywpiov ? 

27.3. €v TO Oéper TOUT TELXLTHeica Should follow Aexéreva. 

ibid. xpnuadtov 7’ dr<Op@ Kal avOporrav POopa éxaxwce TA TPaypaTa. 

As édeOpos is used almost exclusively of living creatures, should we 
exchange the places of either yp. and av@. or oA. and $@.? Plutarch Mor. 59 F 
has ypnudtwv dreOpos, but he may have taken it from this passage. 
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32.2. ropevouévwr 8 Hon TOV y. 06D. . . . evedpay Tiva Tpryh Tonadpevoe 
K.T.A. 

Does not tpuy7 belong to wopevouévwy ? They marched in three separate 
divisions, just as from 80. 4 onwards Nicias and Demosthenes are separate. 

36. 5. Steup’s proposal to put TH Te... oynoew in 3 after éXaccor 
oxnoev is plausible, though the double oyjoev may tell against it. Cf. 
the pdw and pdov which I have proposed to bring very near together in 
5. 26. 

39. 2, Tovs adhetépous Tod vavTixod dpxovtas. Should we substitute for 
this odd phrase tovs tod oderépou v. a. ? 

Perhaps too we may question tHv dyopay Tov TwXoUpEévwovy and put Tov T. 
after doa tus Exes ed@dima. 

41. 3. mpocéuerEav adtav éyyis. 

We should expect éyyis adtav. Should avrdr follow 7 érépa? 8. 71.2 
has mrpocéuecEev éyyts absolutely. 

43.2. Kal drdrnv .. . éyew after ovria (Steup). 

ib. 5. éx@pouv és TO mpdc0ev Tod TepaiverOar TH Tapoton opun av Evexa 
AHrOov, Strws pry Bpacdets yévwvtar? The last words might be an adscript. 

47.2. Ott before éXMdes ? 

48. 4. ovxovy BotrecOat adtos ye .. . én’ aioxpa Te aitia Kal adiKas UT’ 
’"AOnvaiwv arorécOat wadXov 1) UTO TOV TOAELLODY, ef Sel, KLVdUVEdaaS TOUTO Trae 
iota. 

The difficulty of ¢d¢a is well known. Steup after examining explanations 
and emendations gives it up, just suggesting 7don idéa. In battle of course a 
general could not fight and fall éd¢¢. But by a legal tribunal he, or he and his 
fellow generals, could be condemned édia, that is apart from the army which 
obeyed their orders to retire; and I conjecture that /éé@ should be put before 
(or near) dzrokécPar. It may cover the other generals as well as himself. On 
the general sense cf. Dem. 4. 47. 

So understood, the words throw fresh and not favourable light on the 
character of Nicias, or on Thucydides’ idea of it. Cf. 8. g1. 3 €BovAovTo .. . 
fy ovv bd ToD SHwov ye advOis yevouévov avtol mpd Tav adAdov padioTa 
diabOaphvar. 

ib. 6. Kal un, oY YpHpwact TOAD Kpelacous cial, viKNnOévTas amLEévat, 1.€. VITO 
TOUT@V OV. 

49.1. Hv avToOs rov Td Bovnopevov Tots ’A. yiryverOar TA Tpdypara. 

For zou Linwood’s moAv is sometimes read, and <éml>>r ois ’A., or Tots 
"A. Ctmoxeipia> is suggested. wd would be more proper here than ézi, and 
I conjecture that zou is dd in disguise. Changing Té to te (48. 2 Hv yap Te 
Kab év tais &. Bovdopevoy tois A. Ta mpdywata évdodvat), we read Fv avTobs Tt 
Bovrdpevov v7r0 Tois’A. yiyverOar Ta TpaypaTa. 

ib. 2. Td Te THS ewrespias oddv xpynowa Eotar? Cf. 4. 33. 2 OvK 
éSuviOncav .. . Th opetépa eumerpia ypjnoacbat. 

50.1. és before gudéa is the és two lines above before Supaxoveas. 
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ib. 4. ovd? dv diaBovrctcacbau ert Efn mply as of pavers eEnyodvTo Tpls 
evvea nmépas peivat Oras av mporepoy KuvyOetn. 

The last four words should surely precede zpiv, or rather (I think) we 
should even read ovd’ dy 8. éte fn Tpdtepov OTas av Kk. Tply x.T.r. As the 
words stand, it is not really possible to take wplv «.7.X. as following in sense 
upon mpdtepov. 

Before werrAjocacw we should certainly insert dromneiy (Steup), like the 
MeANCYT@Y aTroTAEiY above. 

53-4. mwavoavtes TH Te PAOYa Kal TO pr) TpoTENOely eyyvs THY ONKGOa. 

Put tv 0. after kal. So 3.1.2 Tov wAeloTov Gutrov . . . Eipyov TO mH... 
KaKkoupyety. 

55.2. TO dvdhopov (=Tovs Siaddpous) should follow or precede rpoonyovr’ 
av. By a change of constitution they might have overcome, reduced (so mpocd- 
youat I. 99. 2: 6. 94. 3) their special adversaries. 

57.4. The Chians are first included in the class tav tirnxdwv Kai popov 
vroteA@v and then immediately spoken of as ody vrroredcis dopov. This con- 
tradiction can hardly stand. 

The words é« 8 “Iwvias . . . Euvvécmovto should probably follow 
nKkoXovlovv. For both Ionia and the Aeolians we have then three states 
mentioned, one in each case (Chios and Methymna) not liable to tribute. 

For tmnxoos 6€ dvtes x.t.r. Should we read trjxoor 6 ExovtTes Kal avayKy 
(xat’ avayKny ?) bums “Iwvés ye él Awpids nxeodovfovy ? éxovres seems needed 
to give the meaning. Cf. 9 éxovcvos and éxovtas, and particularly 7 dvdynn 
pév . . ., Bovrroes Oé. 

63. 3. moAdv méov is bracketed by Stahl, Hude, and Steup, and certainly 
gives no proper sense. There are however two or three places not far off into 
which the words could without difficulty be put, e.g. with é@avydfeobe or 
(better) cal SuxeNtwrov. 

64. 2. Did Thucydides write evOupetcOe ... of ev Tais vavoly bydv 
ecopevor OTL ev Upiv Kal Tefol K.T.A.? 71. 2 TavT@V avaKemevon Tois A. és Tas 
vads: 87.6 Kal welds Kal vijes kal ovdev Stt ovK amr@XeTo. 

67.2. oAXol ... aKovTicTal yepoaios ws eimety "Axapvaves . . . 0% ovd’ 
bras Kabefopuévous Kpt TO BENosS adeivar evpHaovet. 

@s eimrety is very unsatisfactory, for yepoatos needs no qualification. Should 
it not stand somewhere in the relative clause, e.g. before ebpyjcovar ? 

68.1. Either «ai or the whole of cai . . . etvae should follow dua 6é. 

69.2. Tad Tpinpdpywv eva ExacToY avexdder TaTpdOev TE éTTOVOMALwY Kal 
avTovs ovouacti Kal puAnp. 

The mention of the man’s tribe in the personal appeal is extraordinary, 
nor does xai duAjv even put it, like the termination of matpddev, in what 
would be the proper form. Perhaps we should read dvexdrer cata pudjv, 
indicating merely the order in which he took them. «ai and «ard are of course 
often confused. 

At the end of this section put xal imép amdvtwyv tapardjova after 
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matpous. Possibly also the whole of é te yuvaixas . . . mpohepopeva (with 
Kal... TapaTAjova in its new place) might with advantage follow dv@pwrras. 

The avtots above after Xcy@ seems dubious. It would stand well enough 
with ofos (6c0s) 6 Kivduvos. 

70.2. of ddrdo. is out of the question with ’“A@nvaio. If put before 
Kopiv@c01, it would still be odd. 

71.2. Editors usually adopt the transposition of tis vavpayias. 

73.1. Aéyov Tatra & xal av’T@ éddxes is at present meaningless. avrtois 
(Bauer), though at first sight tempting, is hardly possible with oi Sé x.7.r. 
following. Moving it back to 72.3 A. 5é Nuxia mpocedOav x.7.r. might also 
seem attractive, but it could not well be reconciled with the Aéywu Ste x.T.d. 
already there. May it not go lower down in 73. 3 with ov«ére erreOev avdtovs ? 
The only verbal difficulty is in the cai before adré, but the various readings 
show xai to be to some extent doubtful here, and several times in Thucydides 
it is certainly wrong. 

75.4. el T@ O€ TporiTrOL ) POyN Kal TO TOpma. 

Such a very Virgilian év dca dvofy is not at all common in any Greek, least 
of all in prose; nor is the absolute use of wpondeizrw. Did not Thucydides write 
el To 5é Kal TO COpma TporiTrot 7 POun ? 

76. ért wadrov goes very ill with Bon ypwpevos. Place it before apenrety 
Tt or BovAopevos. 

79.5. Kal pddota ... mpoomimrovtes should follow cicro. 

86. 4. 64a Td Tovodro seems poor. Is it another version of 8a rodTo two 
lines above? or may we put it before weicaytes three lines below ? 

87.5. ‘EdAnvcxov is another form of the “EAAnux«dy adjoining. 


BOOK VIII. 


2.1. amadddfecOa, the future, has no business to depend on £uprpo- 
Oupnbévtes. Two lines above many MSS. have *yovpevoe after dua; insert it 
before dmradrd£ecOar. 

5.1. To give ovdéy &dXo % its proper use (4. 14.3: 6. 11. 6 etc.), we want 
something like kat ovdev adr % dvTwY waoTEep apyouévov ev KaTaTKEUH TOD 
ToN€mov, OF Kal dvTwy ev K. BoTrEp OVdeY AAO 7) APKopEevov. 

6.2. tay év Th Aax. should go two lines earlier after éxarépwv. 

7.1. Tov Evppaxtxadyv (-xidwv B) seems either a corruption or a mutilation 
of something belonging to the context, not to this precise place, e.g. Tas vais 
tov Evypdyov or Tov Evpuaxidav moAcewv after bmepeveyxKovTes. 

8.1. dep tov ®. with édidocav, unless indeed we are to read something 
like imép Tod B. <Cpdocovtes >? 

g. 2. TO moTév is conjectured by Stahl to have been originally 76 amo Tov, 
an adscript added to dpvovpévwv. Perhaps Thucydides did really write érntidvto 
avtovs TO dtLicTov OY TOD amicrov. It goes rather better with that verb. 

It. 3. ’AAk. bo 7. éd. to follow elpnto yap ? 


ban ; 
———n ») PY 
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14. 3. mpos avayopnow after éretyefov. 

22.1. «ai should follow BovAdpevor, not precede it. 8. governs droothaar. 
So in 84. 5 I think we should read xal ta pérpra ériOepatrevev. 

23.5. Has not avo rév vedv come in from the context? Cf. amd Tov... 
vey in the next line, and Tovs aro tay éavTov vedy seven lines above. It is an 
established phrase (2. 69. 2 etc.). 

24.5. ovd’ avdtovs avtTiréyovTas... as od mdvu Trovnpa opav BeBaiws Ta 
mpdypata ein. 

BeBaiws may be right here in the sense of unalterably, fixedly, but it is 
certainly odd. The adverb is superfluous at best. Just below the idea is 
mentioned as current, Ta THv ’A. Taxd EvvavaipeOncecOar. It may be a mere 
accident that Thucydides associates BeBaiws with aipd in 4. 112. 3 Kat’ axpas 
kal BeBaiws érelv. (ib. 114. I BeBaiws Ths morews éyouévns is somewhat 
different: 2.7. 3 BeBaiws has been joined both with ¢idva and with «arazro- 
Aeunoovtes, and the former is probably better). But it would go here quite 
well with EvvavaipeOjcecOat, be overthrown completely and once for all. 

27.3. Ka’ éxovciay cannot be made logical as it stands; it ruins the 
distinction between fighting under compulsion after careful preparation and 
running spontaneously into needless risks. Should it not be put into the 
second clause, e.g. before pds avO.? If this is done, the 7 before mavu must 
be either omitted or changed to cat. The 7 that has to be added (Lindau) to 
mov may have got into the wrong place. 

33. 2. KaOwppicavto kat dvetpyovto ? We should also expect cal oi uev > 
éNeAnOecav adAnXoOvs. 

AI. 2. ceropmos péyrotos ye 62) OY pweuvnpeda. 

Krueger took just exception to ye. av ye p.? 

46.1. % Kopicavta vads (Herwerden). 

47.2. ov Snuoxpatia ovdé rovnpia ? 

48.1. olmep ... paddota after moduTov. 

50.5. mavv is unusual with a superlative expression, 7avu & TO peyioT@ 
xiwdvve wv. We should expect wdvu év peyddo. Should it go with @opv- 
Botpevos, like 4. 129. 4 kal mavu éBopvB7jOn? Read perhaps rdvu, os (for cat) 
év TO, K.T.D. 

68.1. &vycatadvcas ought not to be a past tense relatively to eddy, as it 
is now. Perhaps Ileécavdpos should come at the end after tov dior, or read 
Fw Oe Il. wev oo . . . elrrav. ; 

ib. 2. This difficult sentence might be cast into some such shape as the 
following: «al adres, dre (for Te) TA TOV TeTpaKoTiwy ... eEKxaKodTO, éTElbn...- 
és ayavas (or ayava ?) katéotn brép adtav TotTwv ... Evyxatéotncev, apiota 
paiverar TOV péxpe €uod Oavdrov Sixny arrohoynodpevos. 

69.1. Tov... &exa applies to both of wév and of dé, and must therefore 
not stand where it can only go with of 6é, for é¢’ daAous and év td€e belong to 
one another: cf. 7. 28. 2, where éf’ dmAous is in antithesis to él Tod Telyous. 
Tov... evexa must be put earlier or later in the sentence. 
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73.6. Tovs aitwwrdrous has been put after twds. Perhaps guyq e&npiwoay 
and azéxteway ought rather to change places. Three men aitimtatos and 
executed seem more likely than thirty executed and three banished. 

80. 3. xat before, not after, yeuacPetoar (Krueger). After Médnrov 
something like mrepueyévovro has been lost. 

81. I. vopifwv .. . Ledorovynciwy should follow ’AX«iBiddnv four lines 
above. tov’A. immediately before it might be omitted, as the third occurrence 
of the name in six lines, but Thucydides inclines to such repetitions. 

82. I. avtixa is quite out of place with catadgpoveiv. Read ye for te 
(Stahl) and put atrixa below with xal wrety (katameiy ?). 

I see now that Gertz proposes avtixa dia TO. 

83. 1. of d€ €v TH MiAjt@ IleAoTovyyjaotor? Cf. 78 and gg. 

ib. 2. «al mavu before roAA@v? It adds little to dvex@rvce. 

84. 2. of vadrar after mpoomecdvtes. TO TAHOGos is, I think, the people at 
large. With joav 76 tAROGos cf. I. 20. 2 TO WAGs olovrat. 

86.9. The relation of the clause dyovtes . . . MeAnoiav to others is very 
obscure and confused. If of, which is now often bracketed, be placed before 
ayovtes, we shall get a much better sentence. 

87. 4. cadéorarov eivac with an infinitive (ayayetv) instead of a ws (or 671) 
clause is certainly not usual Greek. We might think of cadéotaros eivar . . . 
ayayov, but this construction is not found either, frequent as participles are 
with d7Xos and davepds. Tod réyerOar ws . . . cahas ol'veTat just above suggests 
that there has been some confusion between cadas and cadéotator elvat, 
and that tod AéyerOar cadéctatoy civat ws was meant to stand in the text. 
Thucydides would hardly have said of his own theory that it was cagéotatov, 
especially after § 2. 

89. 2. In this passage, which is usually thought hopeless, minor difficulties 
are (I) Tov mdavu oTpaTnyav THY é&v TH Odvyapxia (for which I had thought of 
ToY Tavu oTpaTnyowvTwY év TH Oo. before I found that Bekker suggested it long 
ago; it is certainly right; cf. the use of wavu in 8. I. 1): (2) tovs Te... 
mpeaBevopevovs émeurov (for which three or four remedies seem equally 
admissible, ots te . . . mpeoBevopevor érewmov and others): (3) ov To (Te) 
amadnakeiew (for the MS. -fewv), altered sometimes to ovo: or ovr, but 
representing perhaps rather ov 7, which would be quite in place here. 

The main difficulty of the sentence is that after PoBovpevor Se as efacar, 
followed by a number of accusatives dependent on doRovpevor, we arrive at an 
infinitive, od te (?) awadAakeiew, with nothing to govern it, unless we insert 
(Madvig etc.) or understand some verb of saying. But really ébacav above 
is the verb required. For goBovpevor dé ws epacay read épacay 64, ws 
hoBovpevor as being afraid of, or by an even slighter change @s 6é¢ 
hoBotvuevoe pacay in the same sense. dmaddakeieww and yphvac depend upon 
épacav. 

QI. 3. mv Oé TL Kal ToLODTOD. 

«ai thus placed is meaningless. Thucydides wrote xat jv 6é tt ToLodTor, 


as 


De ei et eee 
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aS in I. 132. 4 xal mp O€ ovTas, and 7. 56. 3 xal fw Oé aktos 6 ayov. Cf. on 
6. 82. 2. 

93. 3- mepl TOD TavTos ToNTLKOD Should follow Aoyav yuyvouévav. The 
words fit in much better there than with éfofeiro. poPetcOar (Sedvévar) Trepi 
too takes a dative; 3. 102. 3 read avr7. 

94.1. év Avovicov should be not bracketed but put in the next line before 
or after joav. 

Q7.2. 1 &> Te, not # Te és. 

99. I. @s Tpodyy te ovdels edidov . . . Kal at Doiviccat vies ovde O 
Ticcadépyns tTéws trou HKov, 6 te Diduwios x.7.X. It is commonly said that out 
of ovdé a negative notion is reflected back upon ai vijes, as though ovy ai vijes 
ovde T. had been written. This is a well-known idiom; but, though it occurs 
in Herodotus, in good Attic Greek it is strictly confined to verse, and it seems 
very unlikely that in a plain prose passage Thucydides would have used it. 
May we not have recourse to an inversion, ws tpopyy Te ovdels edtdov . . . od6E 
o T. kal ai ®. vies... Heov? te after tpodyv is answered by re with 6 
Pidurmos. Just below aAros ‘Immoxparns avnp Xraptiatns Kal av év Daonrsde 
seems to stand for some such order as ‘I. d\Xos avnp Y. adXAos ‘I. cannot mean 
‘another man, namely H.’ ad dors has been plausibly conjectured. 

ibid. yetpacbels dé avéwo cal avayxacbeis. 

Put davéuw before or after dvayxacOeis. With xewafouas it is superfluous 
and, I think, not found, though y. is fairly frequent. 

IOI. I. é« THs Xiov before trav IleAoTovyyciwy is only an anticipation 
of the words following azraipovow three lines below. 

102. 1-2. Classen cleared up the main difficulty here. First he was 
right in explaining T@ qGvAim érimdw of the Athenians from Eresos (103. 2), 
with whom therefore the Athenians in the Hellespont had communicated. 
Goodhart’s objection that the latter could not tell beforehand in what order 
their friends and enemies would arrive does not seem strong. They had 
provided for contingencies. Secondly Classen was right, though later editors 
seem not even to record the proposal, in wishing to put mpoecpnuévys .. . 
éxtréwow along with BovdAcpevos éxmdedoar x.7.X. There it makes excellent 
sense, whereas it is difficult to fit it to é\aGoyr, if it is still taken to refer to the 
Peloponnesians, and impossible, when we see that it really refers to the 
Athenians. 

There is only one thing I would add. tds t&v modepiwy vais is also out 
of its place. The accusative after éxadedoas is very unlikely, and the words 
belong, I think, certainly to tds ey ’A. éxx. vais just following. They may be 
only an adscript on that ; more probably they are the author’s own words, 
except that vads twice over must be wrong. He may have meant it to run tds 
pev év’A. Tas TOY TON. (Or THY TON. Tas) EK. Vads. 

109. I. dws peurpntat te TOV Tepl THv “AvTavdpov yeyernuévay Kal Tas 
SvaBords Kab rep) Thv Powiccav vedv . . . aTohoyHoNTAL. 

These words are open to two grave objections. Attic prose has no such 
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genitive after wéudouar, I. 143. 3 not being a case in point, and such an 
accusative after dzroXoyodmar is most unlikely. Probably the two difficulties 
are connected, and we must read something like é7rws péuntai te tas SuaBoras 
Tov 7. T.’A.y. Kal Tept TOV D. vey amoAoynonta, thus giving both verbs their 
proper construction. tas dcaB8odds are the imputations made against Tissa- 
phernes (dva8eBrjoat above) by reason of his officer’s conduct. 


In the last four books, as in the first, there appear to be some places 
where «ai has been put in twice over, once rightly and once wrongly. I think 
it should be omitted, as an erroneous repetition of a neighbouring «at, in 
5. 13. 1 before éxetvos: 5.97 before rod (or put it before wAedvav): 5. III. I 
after duty (adding xiv after yévorro with Classen): 7. 71. 6 before 67ry, com- 
paring 8. 4 end (or put it before mepi odds): 7. 78. 1 before ef mn: 7. 81. 3 
before vevt7jxovra (cf. scholium). In the passage considered above, 8. 10g. I, if 
Tas dvaBords is moved, one «ai must go. 


It appears from Hude’s Testimonia that in very few of the passages which 
I have discussed is the present reading of the MSS. attested by ancient 
evidence. Dionys. Hal. 858 shows that he had before him the usual arrange- 
ment of Book 1. 21-23, and 954 that he found the text of 3. 82. 5-6 as it now 
stands. In 4. 78. 3 he had (799), not indeed 76 éyx@puov, but TO émvya@pio after 
éypavto. Stob. Flor. 43. 61 gives 6. 9. 2 vopifwr x.7.Xr. in its present place, and 
SO 43. 66 gives 6.39. 1 kai... Evuravta. But even with Stobaeus we are 
getting into late times. In a few other passages (only eight or ten in all) the 
reading of the MSS. is supported by quotation in writers of quite late or 
uncertain date: I. 51. 1 adm’ ’A@nvav by Gregory of Corinth 5. 15. I opoiws 
odpiat Evyyevets by Schol. Ar. Peace 468,1 and others by old lexicons. 

There are also of course all the cases in which the Thucydides scholia 
attest the present order of words. These make a considerable total. 

To these passages have to be added a few found in papyri. In Book 2 
the Greek commentator of Ox. Pap. VI had in 4. 2 tod pa éxpuyeiv, which he 
makes =@oTe py expuryely, after Subxovtas: in 15.5 Ta mAeioTov a&ia before 
éypovro: and in 16. I mavoixecia before yevouevor. In Book 4 the fragments 
(Ox. Pap. I, III, and IV) present our ordinary text in the passages above 
spoken of from 32. 4, 34. I, 37.1,and in that from 87. 6, except that detuvnorov 
takes the place of aidvov. 


Into the large question, at what date and in what way did the many 
suggested displacements occur, I do not now enter. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


WabDHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 For 1. 72. 1 Hude cites Schol. Soph. Antig. 110, but there is some error in his citation, 
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Mame ee NOTES ON THE POZ7/C OF ARISTOTLE. 


I. On Aristotle’s supposed inconsistency in his treatment of Epic as a 
form of Mimesis. 

In his note on the Poetic c. 1, 1447, a, 15, Mr. Ingram Bywater writes : 
‘In his use of uspmetoPac in the Poetics Aristotle has fallen into a grave incon- 
sistency, as he distinctly makes it in one place (3, 1448, a, 21) include narrative, 
and in another (24, 1460, a, g) exclude it.’ 

Yet I venture to think that a careful examination of the two passages will 
show that Aristotle is perfectly consistent, and that Mr. Bywater like his 
predecessors has completely misunderstood the second passage. Let us first 
turn to 24, 1460, a, 5 sqq.: 

“Opunpos S& GrAdX\a Te TOAAA aELos errawvetcOar Kal by Kal GTe povos TOV 
TounTav ovK ayvoet 0 Set Trovety adTov. avTov yap Set Tov ToLnTiy édXaxXLoTA 
Aéyetv: ov yap éoTt KaTa TadTAa puLNTHS. OF péev odV AAXOL avTol peév Si Grou 
ayovitovrTat, ptodytTar dé Oriya Kal OdLyaKIS. 0 5é OALya hpotmacapeEvos EvOdS 
elodryes avdpa 7) yuvaixa 7) dAXO Te HO0s, Kal ovdév’ ANON Add’ ExovTa HON. 

It is thus translated by Mr. Bywater: ‘ Homer, admirable as he is in 
every other respect, is especially so in this, that he alone amongst epic poets is 
not unaware of the part to be played by the poet himself in the poem. The 
poet should say very little i propria persona, as he is no imitator when doing 
that. Whereas the other poets are perpetually coming forward in person, and 
say but little and that only here and there as imitators, Homer, after a brief 
preface, brings in forthwith a man, a woman, or some other character—no one 
of them characterless.’ 

On this passage Mr. Bywater has the following note: ‘In 5, 1449, 8, 11, 
and 6, 1449, 6, 26 the narrative form (dzrayyedia) was noted as one of the 
differences between the Epic and Tragedy ; and it has been also assumed in 
this discussion on the Epic in 23, 1459, 4, 17. Aristotle now passes on to this, 
but without any formal introduction or hint as to the connexion in his state- 
ment. His aim apparently is to show that, although narrative is an element 
in every epic, it is reduced to a minimum in the best Epic, that of Homer; so 
that this point of difference is not so serious as might be supposed. The semi- 
dramatic character of Homer’s mode of statement is directly or indirectly 
recognized in 3, 1448, a, 21, and in 4, 1448, b, 37 (see note on the passage). In 
his reference to the practice of the ‘other poets’ (o¢ wév odv addor) Aristotle 
must be supposed to mean ‘not only the more recent epic writers like 
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Antimachus and Choerilus, but also the immediate continuators of Homer, 
the Cyclic poets, (Bergk, Gr. Litt. I, p. 830).’ 

In Chap. III, 1448, a, 20 sq. Aristotle says: ‘A third difference in these 
arts is in the manner in which each kind of object is represented. Given both 
the same means and the same kind of object for imitation, one may either 
(1) speak at one moment in narrative, and at another in an assumed character, 
as Homer does; or (2) one may remain the same throughout, without any 
such change; or (3) the imitators may represent the whole story dramatically, 
as though they were actually doing the things described.’ Kal yap é&v tois 
avTois Kai Ta avTa pupetoOar ot oTé pev atrayyéddXovta TH Tétepov TL 
yeyvomevov Bamep”Opunpos movel, 7) ws TOV avTOoY Kal pr) weTaBddNoVTA, 1) TavTA 
@$ TpaTTOVTAS Kal évepyovVTAS TODS pLLOoUMEVOUS. 

In his note on this passage (pp. 118-9) Mr. Bywater writes: ‘ Aristotle’s 
general view in fact of the Epic is that it comes under the head of narrative, 
as distinct from dramatic, imitation (5, 1449, b, II T@... amayyediav eivar; 
comp. 6, 1449, b, 26 dpevTwy Kai ov Si’ amayyedias); and in his two chapters 
(23 and 24) specially dealing with epic poetry the Epic in 4 diuynpatixy 
pipnows (23, 1459, a, 17; 24, 1459, 0, 36)—the Drama being 4 & T@ mpdarrew 
pipenots (22, 1459, 4,15). This, however, does not prevent him from recog- 
nizing the Epic (as Plato has done before him) as a quasi-dramatic form of 
poetry. Every epic is said to have a quasi-dramatic element in it to some 
extent (wspodvtar dé dria, 24, 1460, a, 9), and the Homeric Epic has it in a 
very marked degree. Homer is said to reduce the element of narrative to a 
minimum (drtya ppowmwacdpevos, 24, 1460, a, 9; Comp. éAdxyroTa Aéyewv, a, 7), 
taking every opportunity of making his personages come forward and speak 
for themselves, just as though they were characters in a play and on the stage 
(evOus elodyer advdpa 7) ddXo Tt Os, 24, 1460, a, 10). The ‘mixed manner’ of 
Homer, therefore, is acknowledged in chap. 24, as clearly and in much the 
same way as it seems to be in the words of the present passage (as amended), 
OTe pev arrayyédXovTa OTe O€ ETEpdy TL yuyvopeEvoD.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Bywater, following Bergk and all others, regards’ 
(1) the words adros Aéyew and orivya Ppoipsracdpevos as meaning the narrative 
element in the Homeric Epic, and (2) evOds eiodyet dvdpa 7) yuvaixa 7) ado TL 
700s as referring solely to the dramatic element. (3) He also makes awrds 
Aéyewv identical in meaning with the dmayyédXew (amayyedia) of the earlier 
passages, where dmayyéAnew (arrayyedia) is undoubtedly regarded by Aristotle 


as a form of Mimesis. But as Aristotle states in 1460, a, 7, ‘that the poet a 


ought to say very little himself, because in what he says in this capacity he is — 


not an imitator,’ Mr. Bywater holds that Aristotle is guilty of a serious incon- 
sistency. 


whilst in 24, 1460, a, 5 he adds to them a third element, viz. the case where — 


Let us now see if this supposed self-contradiction does not admit of a i 
ready explanation. In the earlier passage (1448, a, 21) Aristotle mentions two — 
elements of the Homeric Epic, both of which fall under the head of Mimesis, — 


aed 
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the poet himself speaks (adtés Néyer). Mr. Bywater makes the unwarrantable 
assumption that the words avros Xéyerv mean exactly the same as atrayyéAAew, 
le. the narrative portions of the Epic. But adros Aéyew and dmayyéAXew Mean 
two very different things, the former to speak one’s own feelings, the latter 
(amrayyédAew) to speak as an dyyedos, who brings back news from the battles, 
scenes in the house at Ithaca, in the cave of the Cyclops and the like, which 
he has witnessed in spirit. The expression of the poet’s own personal feelings 
is certainly not Mimesis. But not simply do the two phrases express very 
different things, but they actually correspond to two very distinct and well- 
defined elements in the Homeric Epic. Let us test this by turning to the 
poems themselves. The great mass of the Iliad and the Odyssey is either 
narrative (amayyéXXovTa, dC amayyedias) or dramatic, the poet sinking his own 
personality in that of his character (érepov te yiyvopevor). 

(1) But the first lines of the I/éad in which the poet invokes the Muse are 
neither narrative nor dramatic, for Mfvw dede, Ded, is purely subjective and 
personal. The invocation to the Muse to sing of the wrath of Achilles occupies 
but a few lines of prelude (6d‘ya dpotpracdpevos), for he introduces (eiadyeu) 
the priest Chryses (1. 11) and straightway narrates the seizure by Agamemnon 
of the maid Chryseis the priest’s daughter. 

(2) In Iliad, XI, 218, when the poet is about to describe the aristeia 
of Agamemnon, he utters a brief invocation to the Muses to tell him who first 
of the Trojans or their allies fell by that chieftain’s hand : 

éomete vov pot, Movoar Orvptria Sopat’ éxovaat, 

dats 82 mpatos ’Ayapéuvovos avtios nAOEv 

} avtav Todor née KrNevTOV ériKOUpV. 
After this very brief prelude (dr’ya porpuacdpevos) he at once introduces 
(evOvs eioayer) Iphidamas son of Antenor. 

(3) In Iliad XIV, 508, he repeats XI, 218, when invoking the Muses 
before proceeding to recount the exploits of the Telamonian Ajax: 


éomere viv pot, Modaoat ’Odvprva Somat’ Exovcat, 

batts 59 MpaTos Bpotoevt’ avdpayp.’ ’Axardv 

npat’, émet p’ Exdwve waxXnv KAVTOS évvOciyatos. 
Again after this brief prelude he at once brings Ajax on to the stage, not as an 
actor speaking for himself, but as one whose performances the poet himself 
narrates. 

(4) Finally, we have the invocation in the opening line of the Odyssey, but 
even within its brief compass the poet has already begun to deal with the 
wanderings of Odysseus : 

"Avdpa pos évverre, Movdoa, modvTpoTrov, bs adda ToAda 
TwrayXOn K.T.D. 
He repeats his invocation to the Muse in the last line (10) of the prelude 


a f a 
Tov apobev ye, Ged, Odyatep Atds, eiré Kal jpiv. 
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Then (1. 11) he plunges straight into the action of the poem. Thus the 
poet of the Iliad and the Odyssey only speaks himself (avrds Néyer) twenty- 
four lines out of the many thousands comprised in the two great epics. 
With the exception of these few verses all the rest of the poems are either 
narrative, when the poet acts as messenger (amaryyéAXe) or speaks through the 
mouths of his characters (€tepév Te yuyvopevos). 

How should we describe in Greek from the standpoint of the literary 
critic these two dozen lines? Surely the best, if not the only way, is by the 
words 6 montis avTos Aéye. But as the subjective utterances of the poet 
amount only to twenty-four lines in all, verily Aristotle is right in holding 
that Homer alone of the poets knew well the duty of a poet, i.e. not to 
obtrude his own personality. Moreover, as it is clear that in these few lines 
the poet neither imitates by narration nor yet by making his characters tell 
their own stories, Aristotle is again perfectly right in his statement that in 
such lines as his invocation to the Muse or Muses, the poet is not an imitator. 
Mr. Bywater following others regards the narrative passages in the epics as 
the poet’s personal utterances, and supposes that in the words déAiya 
pporpwacdpevos evOds eiadyer dvdpa x.t.d. Aristotle is contrasting the narrative 
and the purely dramatic parts of the epic, the narrative portions being the 
brief preludes before some character speaks. But inasmuch as the narrative 
portions of the poems are often very long, sometimes extending to hundreds of 
lines, e.g. the Shield of Achilles and the Catalogue of the Ships, Aristotle 
clearly did not regard the narrative portions of the poems as the ‘short 
preludes in which the poet himself speaks.’ Furthermore, as Aristotle regards 
Homer as introducing other things besides men and women, and as Homer 
certainly has such, e.g. the dog Argus, it is clear that the words ev@ds eiodryer 
avdpa 7) yuvaika 7) &dXo Te 700s cannot merely refer to the men or the women 
who tell their own stories, for the dog Argus certainly did nothing of the kind, 
since all he could do when he recognized his master was to wag his tail and 
die. It thus follows that when Aristotle states that Homer after a brief 
prelude at once introduces a man or a woman or some other character, he 
means that after invoking the Muse, he at once proceeds to introduce Chryses, 
Agamemnon, Ajax, or Odysseus, though not necessarily at once as actors in 
his dramatic form by making them tell their own stories. 

No doubt, as has been long noticed, Aristotle is contrasting Homer not 
only with Antimachus and Choerilus, the later epic poets, but with the 
Cyclic poets. Yet we have no evidence that their narrative passages as 
compared with the dramatic were much longer than those of Homer. On the 
other hand we have reason for believing that they obtruded their own per- 
sonalities upon their audience or their readers. Horace (A.P. 136sqq.) plainly 
had this in view: 


Nec sic incipies, ut scriptor Cyclicus olim: 
fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. 
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quid dignum tanto fert hic promissor hiatu ? 

parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte: 

dic mihi, Musa, uirum captae post tempora Troiae 

qui mores hominum multorum uidit et urbes. 
Moreover Homer carries us at once im medias res, which is just what Aristotle 
has laid down as that in which he excels all others. 

It is easy to illustrate from ancient, mediaeval and modern poetry 
Aristotle’s dictum that in his purely personal utterances the poet is not an 
imitator. 

Virgil, though he may have fewer subjective lines than his great master, 
nevertheless obtrudes himself in the first person singular on the reader in a way 
unknown to Homer. The chief of these passages are the famous lines which 
according to Suetonius formed the introduction to the Aeneid, but were 
removed after the poet’s death by Varius, the editor appointed by Augustus, 
and which are thrice quoted by Priscian. 

Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus auena 

carmen, et egressus siluis uicina coegi 

ut quamuis auido parerent arua colono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis 

arma uirumque cano cett. 
The ego of this passage contrasts unfavourably with the modest pou and sjpiv 
of the J/. XI, 218, and XIV, 508, and of Od. I, 1, and I, 10, and still more 
so with the complete absence of the personal pronoun in the opening line 
of the Iliad. The second important passage is that in Book VII, 37 sqq., 
where, as James Henry acutely points out, he makes a personal reference, 
because he is now entering on the second half of his great task: 


Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora rerum, 
quis Latio antiquo fuerit status, aduena classem 
cum primum Ausoniis exercitus adpulit oris, 
expediam, et primae reuocabo exordia pugnae. 

tu uatem, tu, diua, mone. dicam horrida bella cett. 


This passage is more in the true Homeric style, for not only is there no 
obtrusive ego, but he piously invokes the Muse, which he had omitted to do in 
the opening of the work. 
Ovid (Trist. IV, 10, 1) gives an account of himself to posterity evidently 

copied, as Henry points out, from Virgil : 

Ille ego, qui fuerim tenerorum lusor amorum, 

quem legis, ut noris, accipe, posteritas. 
Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis. 


Statius however seems to come closest to the conventional type of the 
‘Cyclic writer,’ for not only does he begin the Thebaid with a long subjective 
proemium, but the last twelve lines of the work are purely autobiographical. 
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Just as Virgil is less self-repressive than Homer, so in turn Virgil’s pupil © : 


Dante is much more self-obtrusive than his great master. He begins the 
Inferno with what is supposed to be an incident in his own life, 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 


Moreover whilst in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid Virgil makes Aeneas 
descend into the lower world and describe its various scenes, thus faithfully 
following the model set him in the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey, in which 
Odysseus is made to visit and describe that shadowy land in the West beside 
the shore of Ocean where dwell the souls of them that be departed, Dante 
descends himself into the Inferno, and under the guidance of Virgil beholds 
the horrors which he narrates, thus pressing upon the reader his own 
personality from beginning to end. 

Elizabethan England furnishes in the Faerie Queen an admirable example 
of the personal introduction to an epic, for Spenser begins his great poem 
with an imitation of the first lines of the Aeneid : 

Lo! I, the man whose muse whylome did mask, 
as time her taught, in lowly shepheard’s weeds, 
am now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 

for trumpets sterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 
and sing of knights’ and ladies’ gentle deeds. 

In the following century Milton supplies still better illustrations in both 
of his great epics. Paradise Lost begins with a grand invocation to the divine 
Muse, whilst the opening of Book III contains not only a more magnificent 
invocation, but has the famous reference to his own blindness: 


Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born! ... 
CaS ees stots thee I revisit safe, 

and feel the sov’reign vital lamp; but thou 

revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

to find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

so thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

or dim suffusion veil’d. 


Again in Book IX (ll. 5-47) comes another famous autobiographical 
passage, whilst in the opening lines of Paradise Regained he imitates the 
opening of the Aeneid, as Ovid and Spenser had done before him : 


I, who erewhile the happy garden sung, 
by one man’s disobedience lost, now sing 
recovered paradise to all mankind. 


As an example from modern literature, though not from an epic, no better 
can be found than Goethe’s introductory lines to Faust : 


Ihr bringt mit euch die Bilder froher Tage 
und manche lebe Schatten steigen auf, 
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gleich einer alten halbverklungnen Sage, 
kommt erste Lieb’ und Freundschaft mit herauf. 


In all these passages cited above from Virgil, Ovid, Statius, Dante, 
Spenser, Milton and Goethe, Aristotle would say that the poets advrol Aéyovat, 
and are not mipnrai. 

It is now clear that a little care in discriminating between the usages of 
common Greek verbs and a wider grasp of epic literature would have saved 
Mr. Bywater and others from misunderstanding this famous passage of 
Aristotle, the first and greatest of literary critics. 


II. What did Aristotle mean by the Dithyramb? 

In the Poetic, 1449, a, 10, Aristotle says that Tragedy arose from the 
leaders of the dithyrambos, just as Comedy did from the leaders of the phallic 
songs which still survive in many of our towns (7) pév tov éEapyovtTwv Tov 
S:Ovpap Pov, 4 Sé awd Tay Ta Paddxa x.T-r.). All writers on Tragedy down to 
the present have assumed that Aristotle regarded the dithyramb as peculiar to 
and restricted to Dionysus. The traditional doctrine of the Dionysiac origin 
of Tragedy depends solely on this passage and on the reference to the Satyric 
drama and Satyric style which occur a few lines further on. The passage just 
cited makes it clear that Aristotle knew only of one kind of dithyramb, for he 
does not say that Tragedy arose from the worship of Dionysus either here or 
elsewhere in his voluminous writings, nor does he say that it arose from the 
dithyramb of Dionysus, or from the ancient dithyramb, or from the dithyramb 
of Archilochus or from that of Arion, or even from the dithyramb of the 
Eniautos daimon. 

Now as all modern scholars admit the soundness of the principle by which 
difficulties in an author’s meaning or in his use of words should if possible be 
explained from his own writings, it is important to discover what meaning 
Aristotle attached to the term dithyrambos. 

Did he regard it as restricted to Dionysus or as common to gods and 
heroes, as was certainly the view with Simonides and Bacchylides in the end of 
the sixth and beginning of the fifth centuries B.c.? Fortunately we have 
at hand the means of forming an opinion, and that, too, not from his other 
writings, but from very definite passages in the Poetic itself. In 1448, a, 14, 
just a page before his famous passage on the origin of Tragedy, he speaks of 
S:OvpapBor as a kind of Mimesis, and cites as an instance of that form of 
literature the Cyclops of Timotheus. This is, of course, the famous dithyrambic 
poet and musician of Miletus (447-357 B.c.), who wrote some eighteen dithy- 
rambs on various subjects, including one called The Pang of Semele. Of course, 
it may be said that the Cyclops was Dionysiac, since Euripides’ play of that 
name was Satyric. Now let us turn to another passage, 1454, a, 30 (some five 
pages after that giving the origin of Tragedy). He is discussing the question 
of #005 in Tragedy and the need of keeping consistency in the characters. As 
a breach of this rule he cites ‘the threnos of Odysseus in the Scylla’ (6 re 
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Ophvos 6 ToD > ’Odvacéws ev TH YKvAAnN). That this Scylla was a dithyramb 
is rendered clear by 1461, b, 32 (kal @dxovtes tov Kopudaiov dv YxvdArav 
av\@cwv), while there is now no longer any doubt as to its authorship, since 
Gomperz has published a fragment of an ancient critical treatise amongst the 
Vienna papyri. This fragment cites the threnos of Odysseus as the work of Timo- 
theus: eicly O€ tives of dy ev TpoTiOEevTaL ov pipodvTar (de), ddrov Sé Kal TOUTOV 
KANBS, eb TUYYavoLeY evéxovTEs EvvoLay Kal Trapdberypa Tap’ hiv avTois, daomep 
kat Tetuddeos év TO Opnvw tod ’Odvacéws ef pév Twa plipetrar Kal TO 6moLov TLVE 
oldev, GAN ov TH ’Odvace?. (Th. Gomperz, Anzeiger der Philos.-Hist. Cl. der 
Wiener Akad., 1886, and Jahrb. f. Plilol., 133, pp. 771-775, cited by Nauck, 
Trag. Gr. Frgm., p. 840, and by Bywater, Poetics, ad loc.) 

It is therefore certain that Timotheus wrote dithyrambs on heroes, and not 
merely on Dionysus. It is also certain that Aristotle only knows one class of 
dithyramb, the dithyramb, and that as he cites as examples of it the dithyrambs 
of Timotheus, which were addressed to heroes as well as Dionysus, he held that 
the dithyramb had for its theme heroes as well as Dionysus. Thus he regards 
the dithyramb as did Simonides and Bacchylides, the former of whom wrote 
one on Memnon, the latter two on Theseus, and one on Apollo. Aristotle thus 
held that Tragedy sprang from a dithyramb which was not restricted to 
Dionysus, but was common to heroes and gods, and as such included Dionysus 
amongst its themes. It must not therefore be assumed that because Aristotle 
makes Tragedy arise in the dithyramb it therefore arose from the worship of 
Dionysus. 


III. What is the relation of the Satyric Drama to Tragedy proper ? 

In his brief account of the development of the Tragic art which follows 
immediately after the sentence discussed in the last note, Aristotle says that 
‘Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each new element that showed itself was 
in turn developed,’ and that it was only after many changes (arodAds petaBoras 
petaBarovoa) that Tragedy settled down to the form in which he knew it. He 
omits all mention directly of the pioneers, Epigenes and Thespis, of Pratinas 
and Choerilus, famous for their Satyric plays, and even of Phrynichus, and starts 
with Aeschylus, who made his debut in 499 B.c. Aristotle forthwith proceeds 
to enumerate the various petaSorat: Aeschylus (1) added the second actor, 
(2) diminished the parts of the Dance, (3) gave prominence to the Dialogue; 
Sophocles (4) added the third actor, and (5) scene-painting ; (6) the short plot 
was succeeded by those of greater length; (7) it was only late that Tragedy 
got free from grotesque diction by getting rid of Satyric drama and became 
completely dignified, and (8) the metre changed from tetrameter to iambic, 
‘for at the outset they used the tetrameter owing to the style of composition 
being Satyric and more suitable for dancing’ (1449, 4, 19). (ére dé TO péyeBos * 
éx puxpoav pvOwv Kal réEews yedotas Sid TO éx catupixod petaBareiv owe 
aTteceuvovOn, TO TE wéTPOV eK TeTpapuéTpoU lauBetov eyéveTo. TO meV YAP TPWTOV 
TETPAETPHO eXp@VTO Oia TO GaTUpLKnY Kal GoXYNnOTLKwWTEpaY ElvaL THY Toinow 
K.T.N.) 
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There can be no doubt that Aristotle is giving what he considers to be a 
chronological order of development, for this is indicated not merely by the 
words kata puxpov nv&nOn mpoayovtTwv Gaov eyiyvero fhavepov adThs which 
immediately precede his enumeration of the various modifications, but also by 
his statement after this enumeration (1449, a, 37), that ‘the successive changes 
in Tragedy and their authors are not unknown’ (ai péev ody Ths Tpay@dias 
petaBaoes Kal Se’ dv eyévovto ov AeAjOacw). These eight metabolae fall into 
two distinct classes: (a) External—Actors, Chorus, and Scenery; (0) Internal 
—Plot, Diction, and Metre. Now the five metabolae comprised under (a) are 
certainly in chronological order, and all of them are posterior to 499 B.C., 
whilst the three under (b) must be similarly regarded. For the change from 
the Short to the Long Plot was posterior to the appearance of Aeschylus 
in 499 B.C., and as the changes in Metre to the Iambic was the work of that 
poet (since his elder contemporary Phrynichus seems to have used the tetra- 
meter almost solely), and as this last is linked closely by re to the preceding 
clause (the freeing of Tragedy from grotesque diction), this last process must 
fall within the same period as the change of metre, and certainly cannot be 
earlier than the first half of the fifth century B.c. 

But this conclusion has a very important bearing on the two main views 
respecting the words Ova ro é« Yatvpixod petaBanrely hitherto held. (1) They 
have generally been assumed by scholars (the present writer included, Origin of 
Tragedy, p. 57) to prove that Aristotle believed that Tragedy proper sprang 
from the Satyric drama. (2) Dr. Emil Reisch in his paper ‘ Zur Vorgeschichte 
dey Aitischen Tragédie’ (Festschrift fiir Th. Gomperz, Vienna, 1902, 451 sqq.), 
holds that Tragedy proper and the Satyric drama both sprang from the cult of 
Dionysus, but that each was independent of the other from the outset, though 
of this he can give no proof. His doctrine has been adopted by Mr. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge (Class. Rev., 1912, p. 53). Dr. Reisch accordingly has 
to try and give another explanation to the words of Aristotle, and adopts a 
rendering of them given by Professor Gomperz: ‘ Die Bedeutung, die wir 
diesen Satyrchéren zuzugestehen haben, wird von der Auffassung der an die 
Spitze dieser Darlegung (S. 451) gestellten Worte des Aristoteles abhangen, zu 
denen wir zum Schlusse zuriickkehren miissen. Gewiss ist es nicht berechtigt, 
€x Latupixod kurzweg mit ‘aus dem Satyrspiel” zu iibersetzen. Aristoteles 
spricht vielmehr—wie Theodor Gomperz in seiner Ubersetzung es zutreffend 
wiedergibt — nur von dem ‘“‘Satyrspielartigen Ursprung”’ und von der 
“Satyrhaften Dichtung,’”’ woraus zunadchst nur eine Verwandtschaft, nicht 
eine Identitat von primitiver Tragdédie und Satyrspiel sich folgern lasst. Es 
lasst sich also nicht, wie fast allgemein geschieht, die Behauptung aufrechter- 
halten, Aristoteles habe geglaubt, die Tragédie sei aus dem Satyrspiel hervor- 
gegangen. Aber wie er die Beziehungen zwischen beiden sich erklarte, ist 
leider nicht auszumachen.’ 

It will be seen that just as Dr. Reisch was partly right in his conjecture 
that Tragedy proper and the Satyric drama were independent in origin, but 
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wrong in making both arise in the cult of Dionysus, so also, whilst he and 
Gomperz are probably right in their conjecture that by the words 76 é« 
Latupixod peraBareiv Aristotle did not mean that Tragedy proper arose out of 
the Satyric drama, they can only support their assumption of the origin of 
Tragedy proper and the Satyric drama ‘von primitiver Tragddie und Satyr- 
spiel’ by resorting to a very forced rendering of ro é« Yarupixod peraBareiv by 
‘von dem Satyrspielartigen Ursprung.’ 

But the examination of Aristotle’s statement respecting the various 
metabolae has led us to the conclusion that whatever may be the modification 
indicated by the words Sia To é« Latuptxod petaBareiv, that modification 
cannot have taken place before the first half of the fifth century B.c. This 
conclusion is therefore fatal both to the old view and to the new view 
of Gomperz and Reisch, adopted by Pickard-Cambridge, for both views alike 
assume changes which must have taken place at least as early as Epigenes and 
Thespis. 

A third view has been held—that in Tragedy proper there lingered on a 
coarseness of diction to a late period. But this explanation is untenable, 
since (1) there is no evidence for it, and (2) the words 6a To é« YatupiKovd 
HetaBaneiv cannot refer to Satyric diction, since in that case we should expect 
the feminine Latupuxis, since yedoias réEews has just preceded it, and not the 
neuter Latupixod. This latter can only mean Satupixdv Spapa. 

Moreover the word 6wé makes it plain that Aristotle was not referring to 
the first beginnings of Tragedy in the sixth century or earlier, but to something 
which had occurred between 500 B.c. and 450 B.C., since not many lines 
further on (1449, 0, I, 2) he uses 6Wé of the period when the Archon first 
granted a Comic Chorus. But as it was only towards the latter part of the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. that Comedy got this recognition, there seems 
little doubt that rd é« Satupixot peraBarety must fall somewhere within the 
same period. But this is the very period when Tragedy was beginning to get 
free herself from the Satyric drama, which was finally supplanted by the 


melodramas, such as the A lcestis which in 438 B.c. took the place of a Satyric - 


drama, in the tetralogy of which the other plays were the Cressae, Alemacon 
and the Telephus. 

To the Greek the term Tragoedia included both serious tragedies and 
‘ sportive Tragedy,’ the Satyric drama. So long as the truly tragic trilogy was 
followed by a coarse Satyric drama, Tragedy had not got free from ludicrous 
diction and attained to her full dignity. Aristotle therefore is not alluding to 
the first beginnings of Tragedy in the sixth century, but to the state in which 
Aeschylus found it and from which he lifted it. 

If it should be objected that é« Yarupsxod peraBarew seems a strange 
phrase for expressing ‘to get rid of Satyric drama,’ the answer is that as 
Aristotle uses é« in describing the various petaBorat, weraBareiv ex LatupiKov 
is used quite accurately to express that Tragedy proper got rid of the Satyric. 

When therefore he states that ‘aforetime they had used the tetrameter 
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because the style of composition was Satyric and more appropriate for 
dancing,’ he is alluding not to any original development of Tragedy proper 
from the Satyric drama, but rather to the period later than the introduction 
into Athens of the Satyric drama by Pratinas of Phlius, and when Aeschylus 
had now come to the front, when still in serious tragedies, such as the Supplices 
of that poet himself, the Dance was hardly lessened in importance, and there- 
fore such plays were a kind of composition which might well be termed 
opXnoTiKartépa. 

This explanation gets rid of the apparent contradiction between his 
supposed doctrine that Tragedy sprang out of the Satyric drama, and his 
penetrating statement that ‘when Tragedy and Comedy came to light, the two 
classes of poets still followed their natural bent: the lampooners became 
writers of Comedy, and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, since 
the drama was a larger and higher form of Art.’ 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


PSYCHOLOGY, AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
REPUBLIC OF PLATO; 


IT is now generally recognized that Plato’s whole theory of the Ideal 
State is based upon the principle that human society is ‘ natural’ (ddcev). 
As against the antisocial doctrines of certain sophists, this proposition means, 
in the first place, a denial of the view that society originated in a primitive 
contract. But Plato does not merely reject this false opinion; he also sets 
up an alternative doctrine that the state is natural, in the sense that a human 
society constructed on ideal lines! would be one that should reflect the structure 
of man’s soul, and give full play to the legitimate functions of every part of 
his nature. Accordingly, it is vital to his purpose in the Republic to show that 
the division of the Ideal State into three classes—Guardians, Auxiliaries, 
Producers—corresponds to the division of the soul into three ‘ parts’ (uépy), 
‘kinds’ (yévn) or ‘forms’ (e?6n)—the Reflective, Spirited, and Appetitive. 

This correspondence between the ideal social structure and the tripartite 
psychology of Plato is obvious and familiar. The question I wish to reopen 
is this: Is the social structure deduced from the psychology, or the psychology 
from the social structure? What I hope to show is that, whereas it is 
commonly asserted, or taken for granted, that Plato arrived first at the triple 
division of the soul, and then built up his State in three corresponding stages, 
it is more probable that he began with the social structure, and then, being 


convinced that the microcosm of the soul must be reflected on a large scale __ 


in the ‘natural’ State, adapted his tripartite psychology to the framework of 
society. 

The current view is clearly stated by Mr. E. Barker,? who remarks that 
‘in constructing the State from which he proceeds to illustrate the nature of 
the soul, Plato presupposes a certain amount of psychology in advance... 
The State being a product of the human soul, its construction proceeds along 
lines suggested by a conception of the human soul as a threefold thing.’ After 
enumerating the three parts of the soul, Mr. Barker goes on: ‘ In the light 
of this threefold division we may expect to find, and we do find, two features 
in Plato’s political construction. The State which he constructs will grow 
under his hands in three stages: the constructed State will be marked by the 


1 kard piow olxicbeica modus, Rep. 428 E. 2 In his useful book, The Political Thought of 
Plato and Aristotle, London, 1906, p, 103. 
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presence of three classes or functions. But the growth of the State will not 
be determined on historical lines: there will be no attempt, such as is made 
in the Laws, to show the natural steps by which the State has developed. On 
the contrary, Plato proceeds by a psychological method in the Republic. He 
takes each of the three elements of the human mind, beginning with the 
lowest and proceeding to the highest, and shows how each of these in its turn 
contributes its quota to the creation of the State.’} 

This is a true and satisfactory description of the course of argument in 
the Republic; it is certain that the psychological doctrine of Book IV is 
presupposed from the outset in Book II. But when it has been admitted that 
Plato had worked out the correspondence between the State and the soul 
before he began to write this part of the Republic, the question I have raised 
is still open: which of the two theories—the psychological and the social— 
was derived from the other. Probably because the old view was that the 
Phaedrus, which contains the tripartite psychology, was an earlier work than 
the Republic, it seems to be still universally assumed that the psychology came 
first, and presumably was arrived at by direct introspective analysis. Now 
that the Phaedrus is held to be later than the Republic, it is time that this 
assumption were called in question.” 


I. THE Four CARDINAL VIRTUES. 


Our problem is closely bound up with the doctrine of the four Cardinal 
Virtues, which, according to Plato, are to be found on a large scale in the 
State, and on a small scale in the individual soul. Every reader of the 


1 Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen*, II, p. 904: Die 
Unterscheidung der Stande und die unbedingte 
Unterordnung der niederen unter die hdheren 
war daher schon durch Plato’s politische An- 
sichten gefordert. Zugleich boten aber diese 
Bestimmungen weiter den Vortheil, dass der 
Staat durch dieselben die gleiche Gliederung 
erhielt, wie die menschliche Seele . . . dass er 
ein Bild des Menschen im grossen . . . darstellte. 

Hirzel, zu Platons Tugendlehve, Hermes viii, 
p. 381: der Staat nach Platons Auffassung 
bekanntlich nur ein Abbild des Individuuwms ist und 
seine Theile denen der individuellen Seele voll- 
kommen analog sind. 

Rohde, Psyche? ii, p. 272: wirklich ist die 
Trichotomie der Seele das Urspriingliche, aus 
dem die Dreitheilung der Biirgerschaft erst 
erliutert und hergeleitet wird. 

2 Professor Burnet, on Phaedo 68¢ gidoxphuatos 
kal gidéripos, says that the tripartite psychology of 
the Republic is here implied (in a dialogue earlier 
than the Republic); and that it is ‘doubtless older 
than Socrates; for it stands in close relation to 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the ‘‘ Three Lives,”’ 
He quotes the evidence of Poseidonius to the 
same effect. Poseidonius (ap. Galen. de Hipp. et 
Plat. pp. 425, 478) says that the doctrine origin- 
ally belonged to Pythagoras, but was worked 


out and completed by Plato; and this is stated 
to be an inference (rexuwatpéuevos) from the writings 
of certain Pythagoreans. Poseidonius may have 
drawn his inference, like Professor Burnet, from 
the sermon of the Three Lives; but I am not 
sure that this implies a definite division of the 
soul into three parts. At Ref. 435 E Socrates 
says that there are obviously three outstanding 
types of temperament (diropabés, Auuoerdés, pudo- 
xpjuarov). There is no difficulty in seeing that 
(rotro mev . . . ovdev Xaderdv yaya.) ; the diffi- 
culty begins when we ask whether we exercise the 
corresponding functions ‘ with the whole soul’ or 
with three different parts of it; rat7’ €orqu ra xaNewa 
Siopicacba délws Adyou. Then follows a long and 
intricate proof of the second alternative. The 
natural impression produced by this passage is 
that the Three Lives were a commonplace, but 
that no one had (at least délws dyou) based the 
doctrine on a tripartite psychology. 

But, even if Professor Burnet is right, the 
argument of this paper is unaffected ; for I hope 
to show that the tripartite psychology is ulti- 
mately based on a social structure older than 
Pythagoras himself, and it does not matter at 
what date, or in whose hands, the psychology 
took shape. 
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Republic is startled by the assumption, explicitly laid down at p. 427 E, that 4 
these four virtues—Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, and Justice—cover the ; 
whole field of virtue, so that, if we can discover and identify the first three 
of them, we may be sure that the one left over will be Justice. This is said 
to be ‘the earliest passage in Greek literature where the doctrine of four 
cardinal virtues (if by cardinal virtues we mean those which make up the sum 
of perfect goodness) is expressly enunciated.’ Plato gives no proof whatever 
that this list of virtues is really exhaustive; and speculation as to its origin 
has yielded no satisfactory result. We have here a new factor in our problem 
which may throw light upon the main question. I shall begin by considering 
the nature of these virtues, and their relations to the several parts of the State. 

Two of them—Wisdom (evPovaAia) and Courage (avdpeia)—present no 
difficulty. They are the peculiar excellences of the two higher, or ruling 
classes in the State—the philosophic Guardians and the Auxiliaries (émi«oupot) 
or Fighting Class, whose function is to defend the city from external attack 
and to maintain internal order. Justice, on the contrary, is not the virtue of 
one part only, but must belong to every part; for it consists in each class 
‘doing its own work and not interfering with the others.’ It is exalted as the 
supreme virtue, and even identified with Virtue in general, because it is the 
virtue which ‘ makes it possible for the other three to take root, and preserves 4 
them when they have done so’ (433 B).?. It is over the nature and position 
of the remaining virtue, Sophrosyne, that discussion has been active. a 

Sophrosyne is distinctly declared to be unlike Wisdom and Courage, in that ~ 
it does not reside in any one part of the State only, but, like Justice, extends 
throughout the whole. It consists in an agreement (opovota, opodokia) or 
concord (cuudevia) between the naturally higher and lower parts (whether 
of the State or of the individual) upon the question which of them is to rule — 
the other (432 A). The difficulty has been to distinguish this virtue from — 
Justice, which is also a virtue of the whole State or soul, and not of any one ~ 
part only.® . 

I should state the difference as follows: Considered as virtues of a whole 
consisting of distinct parts, Justice and Sophrosyne are complementary. Justice | 
is a principle of differentiation and specialization of the parts: Sophrosyne is 
a principle of agreement, harmony, unity. A State with three classes, which 
had only Justice, would not be united: it would be a mere aggregate of three © 
separate classes, each doing its own work and not interfering with the rest. — 
Justice thus keeps the parts distinct ; Sophrosyne is needed also to hold them y 
together. It is, or involves, the sense of solidarity which links the three parts _ 
to one another and makes them form one whole. The two principles are a 
analogous to the Netkos and Philia (Harmonia) of Empedocles. Justice is like " 


1 J, Adam, The Republic of Plato, 1902, noteon Panath. 30-32 (342 B.c.). Cf. Nagelsbach, 

427 E. Zeller, Phil. d. Griech.,* ii, p. 883. The Nachhom, Theologie, p. 308. ie 

completeness of the list is implied in Isocrates, 2 Cf. Hirzel, of, cit., pp. 405 sqq. 
3 See Hirzel, of. cit. 
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Netkos,1 which draws like to like and divides the elements into distinct, 
Sophrosyne is like Philia, which is an attrac- 
tion between unlikes, tending to fuse them all in the unity of the ‘sphere.’ 


internally homogeneous groups. 


As Heracleitus says,? ‘Combinations are wholes and not wholes; drawn 
together and drawn asunder.’ it is a 
‘whole’ ‘drawn asunder’ into parts by Justice, which maintains the differ- 
entiation of specialized, departmental activities; it is ‘not a whole’ in so far 
as it consists of these distinct parts, and would fall asunder if it were not 
‘drawn together’ by Sophrosyne.® 

Such is Sophrosyne, considered as a virtue of the whole State; but it is 
remarkable that already in Aristotle we find another view attributed to Plato, 
according to which Sophrosyne is rather the special virtue of the third and 
lowest part of the State, which is incapable of the Courage and Wisdom that 
belong to the two higher parts.4 The same view is definitely stated by the 
unknown author of the Pseudo-Aristotelian tract On the Virtues and Vices,® who 
says that Plato divided the soul into three parts: Wisdom is the virtue of the 
Reflective part; Gentleness and Courage, of the Spirited; Sofhrosyne and 
Continence, of the Appetitive; Justice, Liberality, and Highmindedness, of 
the whole soul. Aristotle himself, in the Nicomachean Ethics, iii. 10, 1117 b 23, 
starts his discussion of Sophrosyne from the ‘ current view’ that this virtue and 
Courage are ‘ virtues of the irrational parts,’ i.e. Courage, of @uuds; Sophrosyne, 
of 76 émtOupntixov.® If the text is sound, we must agree with Burnet’s note on 
the passage’: ‘Aristotle starts as usual from ra doxodvta, in this case the 
Platonic view. Aristotle did not himself believe in “‘ parts of the soul.”’ It 
seems clear that Aristotle understood Plato to have held that Sophrosyne is 
specially the virtue of the third and lowest part. This testimony cannot be 
lightly dismissed. A closer examination of the account of Sophrosyne in the 
Republic may throw some light upon it. 

It is, I believe, possible to distinguish in this passage (Rep. 430 E to 432 A) 
three different conceptions of Sophrosyne, which I shall call (x) the Intellectual ; 
(2) the Moral; and (3) the Popular. 

I. The Intellectual Conception is stated at 431 D to E in the words: «ai 
pay elmep ad ev aANH TOAEL 4 avTH Oda eveote Tois Te Apyovct Kal apxopévats 
mept ToD ovaTwas Sei dpxew, Kal év tTavTy dv eln TodTO évdv. Under this aspect, 
Sophrosyne is a form of belief (60&a), or, more strictly, an ‘agreement in belief,’ 


Plato’s State is a ‘combination’: 


1 Cf, Heracleitus, frag. 62 (Byw.): Alken” Epis. 

2 Frag. 59 (Byw.): cuvdyues 5a Kal ovdx dra, 
cuupepbpevoy Siapepiuevorv, svvgdov digdov, Kal éx 
mavrev év kal é& évds mavra, 

3 Cf, J. Adam on Rep. 432 A. 

4 Ar, Top. 136 6b 10 olov érel ppovjcews eat 
Udcov 7d Kad’ abrd mepuKévar NoyioTiKod dpeTiy etvat, 
kal Tov Gdd\Awy dperdv otrws éExdorns KauBavouérns, 
eln bv cwHhpoctryns ldkov rd Kal’ adTd wepuKevau 
ériOumenrixod dperiv elva. ibid. 138 0 tf. 
Hirzel, op. cit., p. 383, pointed out that a com- 
parison of these passages with Top. 129 a Io 


NO. IV. VOL. VI. 


shows that Aristotle was attributing this view to 
Plato, and so ‘ already shared the misunderstand - 
ing of Zeller and Ueberweg among the moderns.’ 

5 [Ar.] m7. dperav kal kaxi@v 1249 @ 30. 

6 werd Se tabrnv (dvdpelav) mept oswdpoctyys 
Aéywuev* Soxobcr yap THY dddywv mepOv ara elvac 
ai dperat. I cannot agree with Hirzel (of. cit., 
p. 382): ‘Aristoteles spricht hier seine eigene, 
nicht die platonische Ansicht aus.’ Ramsauer 
(‘ nisi fallor, recte,’ Susemihl) regarded the words 
doxodo1.— dperat as interpolated. 

7 The Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1900. 
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opodokia or oudvora ; and it may be compared with the intellectual conception 
of Courage in the preceding context (430 B), as ‘the preservation through 
everything of the right and lawful belief about what is, and what is not, to be 
feared.’ The point about this agreement in belief is that it is identical in the 
rulers and in the ruled. There is one and the same belief, universally held 
throughout the State, as to the right form of government. This way of 
conceiving Courage and Sophyosyne may be called Socratic, because of the 
emphasis it throws on the intellectual element in virtue, and the assumption 
that, in order to be brave or temperate, it is enough to hold a right conviction 
about what ought to be feared or desired. Only, Plato will not call this convic- 
tion ‘knowledge’; it is only a true belief imposed on the lower classes by the 
Philosophers. The Philosophers alone have true knowledge as the foundation 
of their virtues. 

2. We pass to the Moral aspect, when we consider the virtue of Sophrosyne, 
no longer as a belief, but as a specific mode of behaviour. As such it is 
regarded in pp. 430 E to 431 D. It is there described as ‘a cosmos, a 
controlling (éyx<pdatea) of certain pleasures and desires,’ involving the rule of the 
better part over the worse, as expressed in the popular phrase, ‘ master of 
oneself’ (kpeitttwv avTod). 

Now, whereas one and the same belief or oodofia prevailed throughout 
all classes, Sophrosyne as a mode of behaviour will show itself in two distinct 
forms: it is one thing in the better part, or the rulers, another in the worse, or 
the ruled. Accordingly, the State is divided (431 C to D) into these two parts. 
The better part consists of a small class of those who ‘ have the best natural 
dispositions and have received the best education.’ These will have ‘ simple 
and moderate desires and feelings, guided as they are by reflection with the 
help of Reason and Right Opinion ’—am)ds te nal petpias (émiOupias Kat 
noovas Te Kal AUras), al 59 pera vod Te Kal SoEns opOHs Aoyroue ayovTat, 
431 C. The worse part consists of children, women, slaves, and the mass of 
uneducated freemen. These have a great ‘ multitude and variety of desires and 
pleasures and pains.’ The city as a whole is c#Ppav when the smaller class 
rules this larger mass; it is then ‘master of its pleasures and desires and of 
itself,’ 431 D. 

But the language above quoted also implies that not only the State as a - 
whole, but the several parts, or classes, in the State are temperate, and that in 
different ways. The ruling classes are declared to have ‘simple and moderate 
desires guided by reflection, with the help of Reason and Right Opinion.’ The 
last phrase marks the distinction between the two divisions of this ruling part 
—the Philosophers and the Auxiliaries. 


(a) The Philosophers alone have Sophrosyne wera vot—that true Temperance 
which follows from the highest knowledge, the immediate vonous of the Good 
(cf. 485 D, E). As a mode of behaviour, it will mean that they are conscious 
of their duty to go down into the Cave and rule their fellow-citizens, instead of 
giving themselves up to the contemplative life. 
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(6) The Auxiliaries have Sophrosyne per’ 6p0j5 SoEns. They take their orders 
and their convictions on trust from the philosophic rulers. Their virtue is not 
of the highest kind, but comes of habituation and discipline in the lower stages 
of education described in Books II and III. So, 6p0) 8d£a is the intellectual 
basis of their Sophrosyne, as it is of their peculiar virtue of Courage. It is a 
Sofa 6p0n Kat vopspos, dia THs madeias yeyovuia (430 B, 429 C). This, in fact, is 
the Sophrosyne developed in ‘ musical’ education, as described at III, 389 D sqq., 
where it appears that two elements are involved: (1) Obedience to, and 
reverence for, rulers, as opposed to tmepnpavia; and (2) control of bodily 
appetites and of the love of wealth, secured by the ascetic organization of the 
Warrior’s Camp (416 D). 

(c) The lowest class has neither votds nor 6p67 dd&a. Hence its Sophrosyne 
is of a quite different type. This class, having no inward principle of control, is 
ruled from outside by the other two classes. Its Sophrosyne is, therefore, not 
‘self-mastery’ at all, but consists in mere obedience to external authority, 
emanating from the Guardians and enforced by the Auxiliaries. This class is 
irrational ; Reason cannot rule it by persuasion, but needs a police force to 
compel submission. The only internal checking force is, not reason or right 
belief, but another emotion—the fear of punishment. This is only a rudiment 
of virtue. Yet this obedience, or orderliness, is all the virtue (apart from its 
share of Justice) attainable by this lowest class. 

In building up the structure of the State, we start from this third class, 
possessing only the lowest form of Sophrosyne. From it are selected, on 
grounds of natural disposition, a set of youths who are then educated, through 
music and gymnastic, till they acquire a wPpoctvyn and an ’Avépeta, which are 
pet’ opOAs do&ns. These form the second class of adult warriors. Finally a 
selection of these, on attaining the age of fifty, are promoted to the Guardian 
class. The virtue of Wisdom, now added, transforms the two other virtues 
into Swdpoctvy and ’Avdpeta peta vo0—the true autonomous virtues of him who 
has seen Goodness Itself. 

We can now construct a table of the virtues possessed by the several 
classes :+ 


1. Guardians: copia + <avdpeia peta vod > + cwppoctvn peta vod. 
2. Auxiliaries : avSpeia pet’ opOhs SdEns + cwoppoatyn pet’ 6pOHs SoEns. 
3. Children, Women, Slaves, of vodAoi : cwodpoctyn adoytoTos. 


It is nowapparent that Sophrosyne both ‘ extends through the whole State,’ 
and takes three different forms in the three classes, the great difference lying 
between the lowest class, who are heteronomous, and the two higher, who are 
autonomous, though in different degrees. 

3. The next point to be noted is that in describing the lowest class 
(431 B, C) Plato lapses into a contradiction of his own principles. The class 
is said to include slaves, the uneducated masses, children, and women. That 


1 Cf, Adam’s table in his note on Rep. 432 A. 
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slaves and handworkers should belong to it is consistent with his whole 
account of the State. Children (zatées) belong to it because of their immature 
age. But how about women? In the Fifth Book Plato declares that women” 
differ from men only in respect of sex and in their comparative weakness ; 
they are capable of becoming Guardians and of possessing the higher virtues. - 
It is evident that in the passage before us Plato is forgetting his own principles 
and slipping into a popular way of speaking, which implies, moreover, a third 
popular view of the nature of Sophrosyne. According to this view, Sophrosyne 
is the special virtue of all those members of society who are not adult male citizens 
—viz., maides under age, and women. Slaves are not strictly members of the 
State at all; and the ranking of ‘the mass of the uneducated’ in this third 
class is a characteristic of the Platonic State, as contrasted (for instance) with 
the Athenian. We may therefore leave slaves and the masses out of account ; 
and we are then left with the popular representation of Sophrosyne as the special 
virtue of women and children—in a word, those who are not adult male 
citizens, or avopes. 

That Sophrosyne is specially the virtue of the wats comes out clearly in 
Isocrates (ix, 22), who says of Evagoras, rats pev ov éoxe KadXrOS Kal poOunv 
kal coppocvynv: avopt Sé yevouéve taitd te tdvta ovvnvEnOn Kal pos 
TovTas avdpta mpoceyéveto kal copia Kal duxatoctyvn. That it is the whole 
virtue of women is implied by Ischomachus’ wife in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, 
vli, 14. In answer to her husband’s question, what she contributes to their 
married life, she says, év col mdvta éctiv+ éuov & épnoev 4 untnp epyov eivat 
cwppoveiy. Ischomachus replies, Nai pa Ala, & ydvar+ Kal yap éuol o marnp, 
i.e. when I was a zrats. So, too, Phintys, the Pythagorean lady, whose tract 
mep) yuvatkos cwppocvvas is preserved in part by Stobaeus (Flor. 74, 61) says: 
yuvatkos 6é padiota apeta cwppocdva, for it will enable her to honour and love 
her own husband. ‘ Many perhaps think that it is not fitting for a woman to 
philosophize, any more than to ride on horseback or to make public speeches. 
But I think that certain things belong specially to man, others to woman; 
others again are common to both, though some may be more manly, others 
more womanly. Peculiar to man are the conduct of war and politics and 
public speaking; peculiar to woman, minding the house, staying at home, and 
looking after her husband. But I hold that Courage and Justice and Wisdom 
(bpovacw) are common to both, for man and woman must alike have the 
excellences of the mind, just as they have in common the excellences of the 
body. Some, however, of these are more proper to a man, others to a woman. 
Manliness (avdpérata) and Wisdom belong rather to the man, because of his 
habit of body and the power of his mind; Sofhrosyne to a woman.’1 Among 
five principal conditions of Sophrosyne, Phintys ranks first conjugal fidelity. 

Aristotle, again, in the Ethics, ii, 10-12, characteristically goes back to 


1 Ar, Poet. 1454 @ 22, devrepov 5é ro dpudrrovTas wWuxiis dé cwppoctvn Kal Pidepyla dvev dvehevOeplas 
dor yap dvdpetov perv Td 00s, GAN odx Gpuotrrov ‘summarizes the Greek idea on this point ’ (By- 
yuvakely Td dvdpelav 7} Seviv elva. Rhet. 1361a6, water on Poet, l.c.). Eur. Hevacleid. 476 yuvacxt 
On\ecdv dpeTn cwmaros pév Kaos Kal péyedos, yap ovyy Te Kal Td cwppovety KadAdCTOY. 
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this popular conception of Sophrosyne. The sphere of this virtue is those 
slavish and animal pleasures which we share with the beasts. The term 
axoNacta is specially applied to childish offences (aadical dwaprias), and with 
some reason, because there is a resemblance between appetite (émiOupéa) and 
the child; and children live ‘according to appetite.’ If appetite is not 
obedient and submissive, it will go to great lengths, and cast reason out. 
Hence, desires should be moderate and few (uerpias xal oréyas, cf. Rep. 431 C 
amas Kat petpias) and not oppose reason. Appetite is then obedient and 
chastened (xexoracpévor) ; domep tov taida Sei Kata Td Tpdotaypa Tod 
Tawaywyov Cv, otTws kal TO ériOupntixdy Kata Tov Néyov.2 ‘So the appetitive 
part in the temperate man ought to accord (cuudwvetv) with reason.’ Aristotle 
is here using Platonic terms and phrases, such as 76 émiOupntixdv, cupdavetv 
T® Oy; and we have seen reason to suppose that Plato himself had before 
his mind this popular notion of Sophrosyne, as well as the other two which we 
have distinguished—the intellectual or Socratic, and the conception of it as 
koopos and cvugdevia, which we shall not be wrong in calling Pythagorean.” 
Now, if Sophrosyne is the virtue of the child and of women, ’Av6peia is, as 
its name shows, the virtue of the dav7jp—the full-grown man, especially in his 
capacity as warrior. Wisdom, again (evBouvdia, copia, Bovd}), was popularly 
recognized as the special virtue of the old man—the yépwv, whose fighting 
days are over. Pindar, speaking of Sparta, says: é&0a BovdXal yepovtav 
Pyth. i, 63: 


.& aveopercce 


kal véwv avdpov aptotrevototy aixpai (frag. 199). 
veodTtate pev apyye Opdcos Servav wrorépor. 
papvapevoyv . . . Bovral dé mpecRvrepar (i.e. brép tiv vedtnTa Bovrevy, Schol.). 
Plutarch, an seni, 789c: tods”Apeos Oepdrovtas HBav mpérer kal axpate, ola 
6) ToEpmov TroAgmoLo Te éppepa Epya SuérrovTas . . . Tods S€ Tod Bovdraiov Kal 
"Ayopaiov cai Tlontews Ards trrnpétras od modav épya Kal yeipav arrartobpev GAA 
Aeschines (i, 24) remarks upon the propriety 
of the herald’s invitation to speak in the assembly: ris ayopevew PBovr\eTar TOV 


Bovris cat mpovotas Kal doyou. 


UMép TevTHKOVTA ETH yeyoVOTwV; OVK iYVOEL Oiuat O vomoOéTNS OTL Of TpEC- 
re a \ > a > / ¢ \ / a 
Buvtrepot TO peeved hpovety axpalovarv, » S& TOApa HSN 
auTovs apyetae ETmtrEeiTELY Sid THY euTElpiay TOY TpayyaToV... 
e \ yi \ / PS) ¥ > 7 sy * \ 
da O€ Kal Tors vewrépous SiddoKer aicxtverOat tods mpeaBuTépous ... Kab 

TULA TO YHpas. 

That dvdpeta was popularly regarded as the warrior’s virtue® is clear 
enough from the Laches. The first definition of the avdpetos offered by Laches 
is: ef tis eOérdoe ev TH TAFE pévwv aptvecOat Tovs TroAEpious Kal pr) peEvryor 


(190 E). It is necessary for Socrates to urge that davdépeta may be shown not 


1 Burnet compares 1103 a 3, where the lower 
part of the soul obeying reason is described as 
&omrep Tov matpds dxovotikdy 71. [Dem.]in Avistog. 
I. 24: 7) cwdpoctvn, ) mpos Tors yovéas Kal rods 
mpecBurépovs hudv mapa trav véwy aloxtvyn, 7 
evratla, 

2 Gorgias 507 E, dao dé of codol (Empedocles 
and the Pythagoreans, Olympiod.) xal ovpavoy 


kal ynv Kat Oeods Kai advOpwrovs Thy Kowwviay 
cuvéxew kai dirlav kal koomdrynra kal cwppootrny 
Kal OuxacérnTa, kal 7d Sov TodTO hia Tadra Kdcpov 
kadovow, @ €raipe, ovK akooplav odd’ dkoNaclav, 

3 dyjp=‘ warrior’ is commonin Homer. Cf. 
also Pindar Ol. vi, 10, dxivdvvo. 5 dperat ovre 
map’ dvdpdo. ovr’ év vavol xodats, where zap’ 
avdpdou. seems to mean ‘in battles (by land).’ 
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only €v T@ omdsTLK@, but also by horsemen and in battle generally ; and not 
only in war, but in face of dangers at sea, disease, poverty, etc. But it is 
curious that Aristotle goes back to the popular view, explicitly excluding these 
other cases that Socrates brings in. According to him, ‘the dvdpeios in the 
strict sense is he who is fearless in respect of a noble death,’ i.e. primarily 
sudden death in war.1 A man can be brave about an ignoble or lingering 
death, such as death at sea or by disease, only in a derivative way: but 
avopiCovrat év ois éotiy adKn 7) KadOV TO atroOavely (1115 b 4). This definition, 
which to a modern reader seems so strange and artificial, is explained when 
we realize that avépeta was still felt as derived from av7p meaning warrior, the 
full-grown fighting man.’ 

It thus appears that the basis for the distinction of these three cardinal 
virtues was originally the division of society into three classes by age: 


I. yépovtes copia, Bovry.? 


2. avopes avdpeia. 


3. maldes (and yuvaixes) cwppoctyn. 


This analysis is signally confirmed by a passage in Pindar, which has 
been much debated. In Nemean III, 70, in honour of the Aeginetan 
Aristocleides, Pindar says:* ‘In the moment of trial there shines through the 
perfection of those powers in which one may prove superior and stand out 
above the rest, as a boy among young boys, a man among men, and third 


1 Eth. Nic. III, vi, 10 xuplws 5) déyor’ ay 
avdpetos 6 mept tov Kadov Odvatov ddehs, Kal boa 
Odvarov émipépe vrdyua bvTa* Toatra dé pddiora 
Ta Kara mb\enov. 

2 Cf. also Eth. Nic. V, 1, 14: Ta Tod dvdpelov 
épya movety, ofov ut Aelmew riv Taéw pnde pev-yery 
bndé pirrev ra Srda. 

3 The position of cogla or edfovdta in the list 
is explained by the old man’s constitutional 
function as counsellor. When morality is re- 
garded from a less political point of view, the 
place of this virtue is sometimes taken by 
evoéBeva. Thus Aeschines (i, 28) enumerates the 
various counts in the doximacla pntdpwyr as follows. 
A man was forbidden to speak in the assembly 
(1) if he had beaten, or refused to support, his 
father or his mother, whom he ought to honour 
equally with the gods (etcéBea) ; (2) if he had 
not performed his military duties or had thrown 
away his shield (dvdpela) ; (3) if he had indulged 
in sensual vice and prodigality (cw¢poctv7). 
This difference in point of view accounts for the 
fact that edoéBeva or doudrns sometimes appears as 
one of the four cardinal virtues, sometimes as a 
fifth. Thus it takes the place of Wisdom in 
Aeschylus, Sept. 610: ocidpwv Sixatos ayabds 
etoeBs avjip ; Plato, Gorgias 507 A, the cd¢dpwv 
will be also dfxasos, Sovos, and dvdpetos; Laches 
199 D, the dvdpefos will not lack ocwdpoctrvn, 
dikacoovvyn, and dovérns. The same classification 
seems to be implied in [Xen.] de Rep. Ath. iii, 5: 


dia xpdvou dé diadidoa det dorparelas, Kal édv 
Tt dAdo eEarrwatoy ddixnua yévnta, édv te UBplowct 
tives dines UBpicwa, édv Te doeBhowor. All the five 
virtues appear in Protagoras 429 D sqq. 

If we reckon Rep. Book I as a ‘Socratic’ 
dialogue, Plato devoted one dialogue to each of 
the four virtues other than ¢pévyots, to which all 
the rest could, according to Socrates, be re- 
duced: Charmides, cwdpootvyn; Laches, avdpeta ; 
Euthyphro, écvbrns ; Republic I, dixatootvy. 

£ év 6é meipa Tédos Suagalverar, Gv Tis eLoxwrepos 
yernra, év raol véourt rats, év dvipdow dvnp, tplrov 
év mahattépoust, wépos Exacrov olov éxomev Bpdreov 
Givos* é\g 6é Kal récoapas dperas 6 Ovards aldy, 
gpoveiy 6’ évére. 7d mapKeluevoy. madatrépous, in- 
tellego homines, qui quinguaginta annis maioves sint 
neque tamen senes iam facti publicis vebus interesse 
desievint, Christ. Others have held that the four 
virtues belong to four stages of life, the fourth 
being old age. Though I do not agree that 
Pindar means this (partly because ¢poveiy 7d 
mapkeluevoy seems hardly a distinctive description 
of the virtue of old age), the later part of life, 
from fifty upwards, was commonly divided into 
two portions, during the former of which wisdom 
would still be exercised in the practical form 
called prudentia by the Romans, edBovdla by 
Plato (Rep. 428 B), and ¢péynois by Aristotle ; 
while extreme old age retires from active life, 
but retains codgla (or evcéBea), 
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among those of riper age, according to the several parts of human kind. But 
there is a fourth virtue too, that mortal life drives in his team (?), bidding us 
take heed of that which lies before us.’ 

I agree with Bury (ad loc.) in holding that Pindar means to divide life into 
three ages’—boyhood, early manhood, and late manhood—which can also be 
called ‘parts of human kind’ or divisions of society. These are the three 
ages illustrated in the ode: boyhood by Achilles wats éwv (44) under his 
qatsayayos Cheiron, who trains him év dppévorcr rdvta Ovpov avEwv ; manhood 
by Achilles as warrior and assailant of Troy; age by Peleus who wadasaiow 
év dperais yéyabe (32). The fourth virtue, dpoveiy 76 wapxetpévov, seems to be 
common to all three ages, and to hold a position corresponding to that of 
Plato’s Acxavocivn. If dpovetvy 75 mapxerpévov means ‘taking thought about 
what lies nearest to one,’ it is not very different from Justice, defined by Plato 
as ‘doing your own work and not meddling with other people’s business.’” 
The importance of this passage for our purpose is that it clinches the argument 
that the cardinal virtues corresponded in popular representation to the age- 
grades of society. This, then, is the simple scheme which underlies Plato’s 
social structure, as will be seen when we eliminate his own peculiar principle, 
that promotion into the governing classes shall not be merely on grounds of 
age, but of native disposition and proved ability, as contrasted with the usual 
methods of popular election or the lot. Leaving out this condition, his society 
is graded according to age.® 

The course of education laid down in Book VII, 536 B sqq. is as follows : 


(a) Ilatées— 
Age :—18. Education in music. 

18—20. Gymnastic (including military exercises). 
(b) "Avdpes (étrixoupot)— 

20—30. Mathematical education. 

30—35. Dialectic. 

35—50. Public service, especially war (539 Ei. 
(c) Tépovtes (piraxes)— 

50 upwards. 


The primary education of the vais, in music and gymnastic, is specially 
designed to produce cwppoctvn and dvdpeia. It is with a view to these two 
virtues that the myths of Homer are to be expurgated (iii — 391 E). [Truth- 


1 Ar, Rhet, ii, 12, 2 prxlar 8 elot vedrns Kat 3 Thus at 412 C where the question is raised : 


dxuh Kat yhpas, each with its special dperal kat 
kaxlat, HOn, way, etc. 

2 On the other hand, Pindar’s phrase recalls 
Isocrates’ description of evBovNa or dpdvnous, the 
first of the four virtues, in the Panath, 30: rovs 
KadOs xpwuévous Tots mpdypact Tots KaTa THY Nuépav 
éxdorny mpoomlrrovor, Kal Thy SbEav émiruxn Tov 
Kaupav &xovras kal duvapevnv ws ért rd mod aToxXa- 
feobar Too cuppépovTos. 


‘Who are to rule, and who to be ruled?’ the 
first answer is, dr pév mpeoBurépovs Tovs 
dpxovras det elvar, vewTepovs dé Tovs dpxopuévous, 
dqrov, the second condition being dru ye rovs 
aplorous. 

4 Ar, Rhet. ii, 14, 4 dxpdfer 6¢ 7d wev oGpa amo 
Trav tpidKkovra érdv péxpt TOY TEVTEKALT PLaKOVTO, 
h 58 Wuxh wepl Ta évds dety mevTjKoVTA. 
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fulness (a\7n0ea) is mentioned only in a short paragraph (389 B), and 
considered merely as a part of cwfpootvyn: those in a subordinate position 
must not lie to the authorities set over them.] And so again in the selection 
of musical modes, those two modes are alone admitted which express Courage 
and Temperance (399 A). This lower education is to produce an harmouia in 
the soul, and rot #pyocpévov cddpwv te Kal avdpeia 4 wuyn (410 E). The 
Sophrosyne is that submission to authority which must characterize the mais ; 
and meanwhile the training (especially the gymnastic and warlike exercises of 
the ép7Bos) develops the dvdpeta which will become the dominant virtue of 
the avnp.t | 

The doctrine of the cardinal virtues thus takes us back to the simple 
organization of a primitive tribe in whose economy warfare holds a promi- 
nent place. The two obvious instances are the Homeric and Spartan 
forms of constitution. In Homer, the chief consults the wisdom of his 
Bovrndépor yépovres. His érarpou are the fighting men, the dvdp:s who form 
the dyopd. Below them are the Syuidepyou and Ofres, like Plato’s third class 
of handworkers and producers. 

The early Spartan constitution presents the same divisions, the special 
situation in Laconia demanding a military organization for the control of the 
subject population. It is graded by age as follows: 


apxaryérat (Kings). 
I. 60 upwards. syepovaia. 
30 upwards. dzedXa (dvdpes), Spartiates. 
2 {8 ipaves admitted to vce} (Cretan ayeratat, 


and military service 17—27.) 
18—20. MEAL paves. 
3: —r8. maioes. (Cretan aides, —17). 


The simple division into three age classes appears in the Lacedaemonian 
tptxopia: Plutarch, Lyc. xxi, tprd@v yap yopov Kata Tas Tpels HAuKias oUVLIC- 
TAaMeVOV, O per TOV YEpovT@Y apxYopuevos Hoev: “Appes TOK’ Hues AAKLMOL 

la € \ a > 1s > t o- ” 4 by ms / ’ 
veaviat* 0 O€ TOV AkpalovTany ape.Bopevos EXeyev: “Appes O€ x’ eipév? at 
dé Ans, melpavy AaBE+ o Sé TpiTos 6 TOV Taidwv: "Appes SE x’ éEcodpecOa 
TOAA@® Kappoves. 

The division of the lowest age class into two, peAAtpaves and maides, 


corresponding to the Athenian &pnBo, or pwerpdxia, and qratdes,2 becomes clear 


when we remember that the full-grown man (réAeos avjp) has two social 


functions: he is the fighting man and the husband (avyp correlative with yuvn). 


"Avdpitec@at has the two senses, of ‘playing the man’ (being avdpetos) and 
‘attaining manhood.’ Now, in natural fact, the capacity for begetting children 
is attained at puberty, but the power of fighting effectively does not come till 

1 Ar. Rhet. i, 5, 6 puxijs 6¢ cwppoctvyn Kal dvdpla 2 Xen. Symp. iv, 17 ats, pmepdxcov, avnp, ‘ 


véov dperal. ii, 14, 3 of dxudgfovres (30—50) are mpeoBdrns (yépur). 
owppoves per’ avdpids Kal dvdpetor meTa TwPpoovrns. 
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physical strength is developed in the full-grown youth of about twenty—the 
wis which will make him a wir. Between these two dates falls the natural 
interval during which a youth is éfyBos. He is petpa£,} a potential husband, 
but not yet avyp in the sense of warrior; and if, as at Athens, he is forbidden 
to marry till he is inscribed on the tribal register, he cannot either be avqp in 
the sense of husband. This period is, therefore, a time of probation, between 
ceasing to be a mais, or impubes, and becoming a tédeos avyp. In savage 
tribes it is marked by initiation ceremonies which often include a long period 
of seclusion from the women and children, with whom the candidate has lived 
as mais. Thiscustom of seclusion from society seems to survive in the Spartan 
xpumteia, an essential feature of which was that the youths were driven away 
from the city and compelled to range the country, sleeping out of doors in the 
woods. The Athenian ép78o. similarly were made to patrol the country as 
mepitodo. Another prominent feature of initiations at this stage of life is 
instruction in the morality of the tribe, and especially in the system of 
marriage taboos.’ 

At Athens the épnfor were subject to the authority of ten cwfpowetat, 
who were men above the age of thirty, chosen one from each tribe. Their 
business was to ‘see to the cwdpoctvn of the ephebi.’4 The title of these 
officials suggests that, in its strictest sense, cwfpocvvn was especially the virtue 
of the youth between boyhood and manhood, and that it meant not only 
submission to authority and to the discipline of the future warrior’s training, 
but also the sexual continence incumbent on the youth who was not yet 
allowed to be an dvyp in the sense of husband.2 This conception would also 
fit in with the view that cwdpoctrn is the whole virtue of woman; for woman’s 
duty is to obey her dvyp and observe the chastity still identified in popular 
speech with feminine ‘virtue.’ If this is so, it explains why Socrates chooses 
a petpdxvov, Charmides,® to discuss with him the concept of cwppoctvn, just as 
he chooses a soldier, Laches, to discuss avépeia. Critias congratulates Socrates 
on having pitched upon Charmides, because he has the reputation of being 
mreiatov cwhpovéctatos tev vuvi (157 D). If the virtue of cwppocivy 
originally corresponded to the period between ceasing to be a mais and 
becoming an avyp, we may suppose that the mais before puberty was con- 
sidered to be incapable of any virtue. When legal manhood is attained, the 
taboo on sex is removed, and cwdpoctvn in the sense of complete abstinence 


1 yetpat is said to be connected with Latin 
mavitus, Lithuanian may-ti, bride, young woman. 
See Prellwitz, Etym. Worterbuch, and Boisacq, 
Dict. Etym. s.v. 

2 For examples see Webster, Primitive Secret 
Societies, New York, 1908. 

3 Ar. Ath. Pol. 42. [Plato] Avxioch. 367 A 
mas 6 TOO mecpaxloxou révos éoTly brd TwHpomorTas. 

4 Bekker, Anec. 301 éreuedoivro Tis cwppoodvns 
trav épjBwv. Sandys on Ath, Pol. loc. cit. cites 
the ephebic inscription (Bull. Corr. Heil,, 1888, 


xli, 149): cwopovioris bard Tod Shwouv xXeLporovnGels 
Tov éphBwv . .. Kad@s kal cwppdvws Kar evTaKTws 
ETLmeMeANT AL AUTOV. 

5 For this sense of cwdpoctvn cf. for instance 
Ar. Pol. ii, 5, 10: the advocates of communism, 
like that of Plato’s Republic, dvatpotow épya duoww 
dperaiv pavepds, cwppocivns wev wepl Tas ~yuvatkas 
(Zpyov yap Kaddv dddorplas odons dméxerOor dia 
swppootynv), édevdepidrnros dé. . . . Isocr. 3, 36. 

6 Plato, Charm. 154 €0 wa av Hdn pecpdxcov etn. 
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ceases to be a ‘ virtue.’ The business of the full-grown fighting manistobe 
avdpetos. 

Insistence on the Sophrosyne of the pe:pdxiov was a special feature of 
Spartan training. Xenophon observes that, whereas in other states the 
young, on passing from childhood to youth, are released from discipline, 
Lycurgus perceived that this time of life is especially given to pride and 
hybris, and strong appetites for pleasure, and accordingly imposed very severe : 
tasks upon peipdxia. Wishing to implant reverence (70 aidefo@ar) firmly in 
their natures, he ordained that they should keep their hands under their 
cloaks in the streets, walk in silence, and never look about them, but keep 
their eyes fixed on the ground. évOa 6») xal SHAov yeyévntas OTe TO Appev PdAov 
Kal eis TO cwhpoveiv iaxuporepdv eats THS TOV Onrerdv hiaews . . . alOnuoverTe- 
pous 0’ av adtovs Hynoato Kal adtav Tov év Tois Oaddpots TapHévav (De Rep. 
Laced. iii). With this may be compared the description by the Aéxatos Adyos 
in the Clouds (961 sqq.) of the old-fashioned education, 67’ éyw Ta dixata Néyou 
mvOovv Kal cadppootyn ’vevoutoto. | mpa@Tov pev det travddos paviy ypvEavTos 
pnodev axodoar’ | eita Badifew ev taicw odots evtdxtws x.T.r. It is this 
education that produced the dvdpes who fought at Marathon (986). The 
appeal is addressed to a petpdxsov (990). The” Advcos Adyos replies by abusing 
TO cwodpoveiy: cxeryar yap @ petpaxiov ev TH cadpoveiy aravta | dvectw, 
ndovav @ drwy pédres dtrootepeicbat, | Taidwv yuvatkav KoTTaBav dav TOT@V 
KLXY LO LOV. 

That cwdppocivn should quite early have acquired a much wider meaning 
and come to denote self-control in general is easily intelligible. When this 
had happened, éyxpdtresa was sometimes used for the special virtue of youth. 
Thus Isocrates (3. 44) says that the virtues must be tested in different circum- 
stances: Sicatocvvn év tals aropiaws, cwppoctvyn év tais duvacteiats, éyepaTea 
év Tals TOV vewTépwv HALKLALS. 


Three of the Cardinal Virtues are now accounted for, and seen to 
correspond with three age-grades into which society was classed. ‘The fourth, 
dtxatoovvn, according to the proverb, is ‘the sum in which all virtue is 
contained.’! Such is the position it retains in Plato, as the principle of 
specialization, differentiating each class of society from the rest and keeping 
it to ‘ doing its own work.’ 


II. THE PsycHOLOGY OF THE R£PUBLIC. 


It is time now to consider the bearing of these results on our original 
question: Did Plato, as is commonly supposed, deduce his social structure 
from his psychology, or his psychology from his social structure ? 

We started from the apparently strange and unjustified assumption 
(Rep. 427 E) that the four virtues must cover the whole field of virtue, so that, — 
in the search for Justice, we could proceed by a method of exhaustion. This a 
assumption has now been explained. Plato is building on a popular repre- 


1 Ar. Eth, Nic. v, 1, 15 kal rapowafsuevol pauev ‘ év 5é Stxacocdyvy svAAHBSnv waco’ aperh vt.’ 
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sentation which attributed three of the virtues to the three main divisions of 
human life, recognized in the structure of Greek society; though, thanks to 
Socrates and Pythagoras, he gives to cwppoctvn a more extended and complex 
meaning. Now, if this is so, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that, when 
he originally shaped his theory of the correspondence between the three classes 
of the State and the three parts of the human soul, he followed the same order 
as that in which the theory is actually set forth in the Republic, beginning with 
society and going on from that to individual psychology. We must also 
reverse the statement of Zeller, that ‘the basis for the plurality of Virtues is 
sought by Plato—and just herein lies the peculiarity of his theory—not in the 
variety of the objects to which moral activity is related, but in the variety of 
the spiritual powers operative in virtue (or, as he puts it, ‘‘ parts of the Soul”); 
and it is by this way that he reaches the four acknowledged primary virtues.’ 
It now seems more probable that Plato argued in his own mind just as 
Socrates argues in the Republic. The State has three main classes, each with 
its special function (épyov), and therefore its special excellence (apety, see 
Rep. I, fin.). ‘Are we not bound, then, to admit this much—that there must 
be in each of us the same forms and characters of soul that there are in the 
State? For where else can those in the State have come from? It would be 
absurd to suppose, for instance, that the element of passion or spirit had not 
come from the individuals, wherever it is present in a State.’ And again: 
‘You see that there must be as many forms of human character as there are 
forms of government. Do you suppose that the forms of government arise 
somehow “from an oak or a rock,” and not from the characters that exist in 
States??? By this train of thought Plato was led from the division of the 
State and its three departmental virtues to the similar division of the individual 
soul. 

The new and peculiar feature of this psychology is the invention of the 
part called 7d Aupoedés, intermediate between Reason and Desire. Reason 
has its virtue of Wisdom, like that of the yépwv Bovdnddpos; Desire has its 
Sophrosyne, like that of the child or youth. The virtue of avdpeta demands a 
part of the soul to correspond to it. To meet this demand, Plato (or his 
Pythagorean predecessors) invented To Ouuoedés. This view of the genesis of 
his triple psychology will become more probable, if we can show that the 
scheme is artificial and false, and not such as a philosopher working inde- 
pendently by direct introspective analysis would be likely to reach. With this 
view, I propose to examine the analysis of the soul in Rep. 436 A to 441 C— 
a somewhat intricate argument, which has not been quite satisfactorily 
understood. 


1 Phil. d. Griech ii, 883. Hirzel op. cit. p. olnbeln 7d Ovpoedés py éx TOv ldiwrav év tals 
379 accepts this without question. moneow éyryeyovévar. . .. 

2 Rep. 435 E Gp’ ofy npiv, tv 0 éyw, mod} 3 Rep. 544 D: olcd’ofv bre Kat dvOpwrwv eldy 
dvd-yxn dporoyeiv Bre ye TH abTd ev éxdorw tvertw Tocadra dvdrykn Tpbtwy elvat, boamep Kal TONITEL@Y $ 
judy eldn te Kal 4On darep ev Th moder; ob yap mov ft) olee ex Spvbs mobev # éx mwérpas tas tohitetas 
Gdrbbev exeice adikrar. ‘yedolov yap av ely ef Tis nylyverOat, add’ obxl éx Trav HOGv THv év Tais WddEdt 5 
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At 436 A Socrates observes that it is one thing to argue, as he has done, 
that the same general types of character (spirited, philosophic, gain-loving) 
that are found in States must occur in individuals; another thing to show that 
every individual soul consists of three distinct ‘ parts,’ ‘forms,’ or ‘ kinds’ 
(uépn, eid, yévn), with three corresponding virtues.+ 
this proposition, in a hypothetical form. 

The hypothesis, stated and explained 436 B to 437 A, is that ‘the same 
thing cannot do two opposite things or be in two opposite states in respect of 
the same part of itself and with reference to the same object at the same time. 
Consequently, if we find this happening among those parts we are considering, 
we shall know that they are not identical, but a plurality.’ We lay this down 
as an hypothesis, agreeing that, if it shall ever be proved false, we will abandon 
all the conclusions we shall now deduce from it (437 A). 

(I) 437 B to 439 E. The hypothesis is now applied, in the first place, to 
distinguish Reason from Appetite. 

(2) We first distinguish a pair of opposite classes of mental states: assent, 
desire, wishing, etc., and their contraries, dissent, disinclination, unwillingness, 
etc. (437 B to D). 

(0) Then follows an argument, the exact point of which has been mis- 
understood. The first step is to single out from the whole general class above 
mentioned one special form of desire. This is the simplest, lowest, and least 
intellectual form, namely a mere physical craving, such as thirst. Our object 
is to analyze the state of mind of a person who is thirsty (desires to drink) and 
yet is unwilling to drink (desires not to drink), because he thinks it bad for 
him. We want to prove that there is here a flat contradiction—‘ I will drink,’ 
‘I will not drink ’—showing that two distinct parts of soul must be involved. 
We will call this state of mind ‘the conflict of motives.’ 

Now, in order to establish this, it is necessary to prove first that ‘ thirst’ 
means, and involves, nothing more than simply a craving for drink: tt does not 
involve also a moral judgment: ‘It is good to drink,’ or ‘I ought to drink.’ 


The intricate argument that follows (437 D to 439 B) is designed to prove 
this.? 


Then follows a proof of 


1 It should be noticed that these ‘ parts’ are The objection is awkwardly worded. 


not called duvdues (faculties) ; whereas Justice 
is described as a dtvays (a ‘ power’ or ‘ virtue’) 
443 B. 

2 The subtlety of the point has eluded the 
commentators, The argument is to dispose of 
an objection stated at 438 A as follows: ‘ We 
must not allow ourselves, for want of thinking 
hard enough, to be disturbed by the objection 
that no one desires simply ‘‘ drink,’’ but only 
‘good drink,’’ nor simply ‘‘food,’’ but only 
** good food,’’ on the ground that everybody (so 
we are told) desires good things ; and so, if thirst 
is a desire, it must be a desire of good—drink or 
whatever else it may be a desire of ; and so on 
with the other desires.’ 


The objector holds that the object of every 
desire is an ‘apparent good’ (pawédpevov dyaldv 
Ar. Eth. Nic. y iv, 1), i.e. an object which is 
not only desired, but also implicitly judged to be 
good. Similarly, the desire not to drink is sup- 
posed to imply a judgment that it is bad to 
drink. In both cases, the desire and the judg- 
ment are confused ; and the desire for drink 
together with the implied judgment of good is 
compendiously called ‘desire for good drink.’ 
The obscurity of this unfortunate phrase has 
baffled interpreters. All is clear when we see 
that it means a desire for drink confused with a 
(supposed) implied judgment that to drink is a 
good thing. The objector holds that such a 
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(c) The final step, at 439 B to E, takes us back to the conflict of motives. 
In the thirsty man, appetite makes its simple affirmation ‘I want to drink.’ 
But the same man, also and simultaneously, wants not to drink. It follows 
from our hypothesis that this refusal cannot be made by the same part of the 
soul as that which makes the affirmation. It is assigned to the reflective part, 
because the refusal is caused by a moral judgment, such as we have seen 
is absent from mere appetite. So the first distinction, between Appetite and 
Reason, is established. 

(2) We pass next to the definition of a third ‘ form’ of soul, intermediate 
between the other two, with the words:! ‘ Let us take it, then, that we have 
distinguished two forms contained in the soul. Now take the principle of 
indignation (or anger), the thing that makes us angry (or, in a passion). Is 
that a third form, or is it of the same nature as either of the two others?’ It 
is noticeable that by putting the question in this way, Plato assumes that the 
third part must be Ouyds or 7d Oupoesdés ; the only question is whether it is a 
distinct part. 

We still take the case of a conflict of motives, illustrated by the story of 
Leontius, desiring to look at the corpses of executed criminals and at the same 
time revolted by the thought of doing so. Finally, mastered by his desire and 
flying into a passion, Leontius ran up to the corpses, and, holding his eyes 
wide open with his fingers, said, ‘ There you are, confound you! take your fill 


judgment is implied in (or rather, not distin- 
guished from) every state of desire, even a 
physical craving, like thirst. If we state his 
objection more clearly for him, it means that in 
his view the conflict of motives is always a 
conflict between two moral judgments (‘It is 
good, it is bad, to drink’) and two corresponding 
desires (‘I want, I want not, to drink’). 

Now, if this were true, it would wreck Plato’s 
argument, because, on that showing, the conflict 
of motives would be a state of doubt whether it 
is good or bad to drink, with a corresponding 
wavering of desire to drink or not to drink, as 
judgment inclined this way or that. But this 
could most naturally be conceived as happening 
in one and the same‘ part’ of the soul, and so 
would wreck the desired conclusion that two 
distinct parts must be in play. 

Accordingly, the objection is refuted in the 
following way (438 A to 439 B). Plato argues 
that what the objector calls ‘desire for good 
drink’ is complex, and something more than 
mere ‘thirst.’ It is, as he puts it, a distinct 
species of desire for drink or of thirst, ‘ desire 
for bad drink’ being another species, ‘ desire for 
hot drink’ yet another, and soon. When Plato 
speaks of ‘ thirst’ he does not mean any of these 
species, but the simple genus, ‘ desire for drink’ 
(as such), and nothing more. The form of the 
argument is unfortunate; it is dictated by the 
phrase ‘desire for good drink,’ The proof given, 
moreover (we need not follow it in detail), is 


fallacious, involving a confusion of several 
different types of relation, which happen to be 
expressed in Greek by the genitive case. But 
the conclusion, stated in the following words 
(439 A), is sound: ‘For any particular sort of 
drink there will be a particular sort of thirst: 
but just ¢hivst, pure and simple, is neither for 
much drink nor for little, neither for good drink 
nor for bad, nor (in a word) for any particular 
sort of drink; but thirst in itse?f is simply for 
drink in itself. . . . The thirsty man’s soul, just 
in so far as it is thirsty, wishes for nothing 
except drink; its desire and its impulse is 
towards that and nothing else.’ 

Translated into more satisfactory terms, this 
means that a mere physical craving for some 
object (such as drink) is not, and does not 
involve, a moral judgment (true or false) that 
that object is good, or that the desire ought to be 
satisfied. Though we may hold that the object 
of Botyows is always a pavduevoy ayaldy, the 
same is not true of the objects of éri@uula. So 
the objector is refuted ; and we have succeeded 
in isolating this simple physical craving from 
any implication with moral judgment, and im- 
plied, moreover, that such simple cravings do 
actually occur. 

1 439 E ratra ev rolvvy Sto hutv wplofw &ldy 
év Th wuxn évovTa: 7d dé 5h Tod Ovpod Kal @ 
Ouuotueba wbrepor Tplrov, 7) TovdTwy morépwy av ely 
Ouogués. 
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of this beautiful spectacle.’ The inference drawn is that anger (or ‘ temper’ 
opyn) sometimes is at war with the appetites. Often, we are told, we observe 
a man who is constrained by his desires against reflection, abusing himself 
and in a passion with this thing in him that constrains him, Ovyés taking the 
side of reflection in this internal dissension. It is added that we never observe 
Oupos taking sides with desire in such a case. 

Again, when a man thinks he is in the wrong, the more generous 
(yevvatdrepos) he is, the less can he be angry at anything he may suffer at the 
hands of one whom he has injured. Whereas, when he is himself wronged, 
his Ouyds boils and chafes and takes up arms on the side of the right as he 
conceives it, and will not desist from its efforts till he is revenged, or dead, or 
his passion is calmed by reason, as a dog is called off by a shepherd. 

The conclusion is that 7d Oupoedés is a different ‘ part’ from appetite. 

On the other hand, it is not identical with the reflective principle. 
Children ‘from their birth upwards’ are full of @uuos, whereas reflection is 
attained late in life, if at all. @vpds is observable, too, in animals. It is, 
moreover, sometimes rebuked by reason. 

We conclude that it is a third and distinct part of the soul. ‘ We are 
satisfactorily agreed that the same ‘ kinds,’ and the same number of them that 
there were in the State, are also to be found in the soul of every individual ” 
(441 C). We then go on to point out that the individual, has virtues cor- 
responding to those of the State. 


Such is the argument by which the famous tripartite psychology is 
established. When we consider it, we see at once that it is not a complete 
psychology: faculties such as sensation and perception are not even mentioned. 
It is arrived at by the analysis merely of one complex state of mind, the 
conflict of motives, which is compared to a strife between two factions in a 
State! The whole description figures (so to say) a political condition of the 
soul, in which the worse part rebels against the rule of the better, and Qupos 
steps in, as the avdpes in the State intervene to enforce the authority of the 
yépovres upon the third unruly class. 

Now, according to the accepted view, we are to believe that Plato began 
with this psychological analysis of the parts of soul; that he deduced the 
number and nature of the cardinal virtues from the number and nature of 
these parts; and that, finally, he constructed his State in three divisions to 
correspond with the soul. We may fairly ask: Is the psychological scheme 
the sort of scheme that would naturally be reached, from unbiassed intro- 


1 440 B. @orep Svot craciagovrow cippaxov TH oti de bre gTaTLaGSeTov Kal Tore pev % Erépa, 
Abyw yeyvomevov Tov Ouudv. Cf. 444 A ddikla isa dAdore O H Erépa xpare?. ddéys pev odv éml 7d 
ordots among the three parts. Phaedyus237D, dpicrov \dyp ayovons Kal xparotcys Te Kparel 
Set ad évvofoa Ore judy év Exdotw dvo Twe Ecrov awdpoctvy dbvoua émOuutas dé dddyws EXxovons emt 
idéa Apxovre kal dyovre. . . 7) pev Eudutos ofca Hdovds kal dptdons év huiv TH apxyn UBpis erwvo- 
érOuula hnoovav, &drn dé éwlxrnros dbga, egreuévn pdoOn. 

To dplorov. TovTw dé év huiv Tore Mev dmovoetroy, 
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spection, by a philosopher who set himself to analyze human nature, in order 
subsequently to construct a form of society based upon his results? The 
weak point of the scheme is Td Oupoedés. The distinction between Reason 
and Appetite, a rational part and an irrational, is well established, and there 
is some evidence for its being of Pythagorean origin.! But this third, inter- 
mediate part is novel, and, when we look into it, factitious. It has all the air 
of being invented to suit some foregone conclusion. 

If we ask what actual psychological elements Plato is attempting to 
describe in his account of 76 @upoedés, it will appear that he is confusing two 
quite distinct things, and also that neither of these has any real claim to be set 
up as one of three ‘ parts’ of the soul. 

@vyos in Homer includes all the life-powers which distinguish a living 
man from a corpse. It covers desires, feelings, will, spirit, courage, thought. 
These various senses survive in compounds: thought in évOvpetcOas, to ponder 
over a thing; spirit, courage, eagerness, in mpd0vpos, duos, pabvupos ; desire in 
émtOupia, ‘having a mind to something’ (@upuds éoti pot, Herod.). In fifth- 
century writers (apart from the poets, who keep up the Homeric usages) it 
narrows down to mean ‘ anger,’ ‘ passion,’ or ‘spirit.’ In Thucydides ii, 11, 7 
we find it opposed to Aoyicpos: opy mpoorimtre, Kal of Aoytopa eAXaXLOTA 
xpapevor Ovp@ wreiata és Epyov xaSictavrat. Thus, in the ordinary view, it 
was a passion or emotion, which, so far from being always the ally of reason, 
needed to be suppressed like any other. 

This simple, primary emotion of anger is evidently one of the things Plato 
has in mind in our passage. He uses Ouyds as synonymous with dpy7: it is 
@ OvpovpeOa, ‘what makes us in a passion’; it boils and chafes; above all, it 
is instinctive and innate, for it is present in children from their birth, and even 
in animals. All this manifestly describes the primary emotion of anger, which 
belongs to the elementary instinct of pugnacity. As such, it is simply one 
among many primary emotions, such as fear, curiosity, disgust, etc. The only 
possible ground for singling it out from the rest is that the instinct of 
pugnacity is the native basis of the virtue of courage. For that reason it was 
singled out and described in the first sketch of the Guardian’s innate dis- 
position at 375 A. But this means that Plato started with the virtue of the 
fighting man or class, and deduced the distinct part of the soul from it. 

The next point to be noticed is that, if @vzos means simply anger, it is 
not true to say, as Plato does, that this element in the soul never sides with 
desire against reflection. Plato goes near to admitting this, where he says 
that Qupos needs sometimes to be rebuked by reflection, when it is adoyicrTws 
Ovupovpevos (441 C). And, if we take the illustration of Leontius, it is just as 
easy to imagine anger reinforcing desire against reason, and the man angrily 
saying to his reflective part: ‘I don’t care what you say, confound you! I 
will go and look.’ Or, again, a man who desires to commit some cruel action, 


1 Rohde, Psyche3, ii, 170. I believe that Em- part of soul from the mortal part, see my From 
pedocles distinguished an immortal migrating Religion to Philosophy, 1912, § 124. 
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will often work himself up into a passion, to overpower the restraint of reason.2 
Plato overlooks these obvious facts, because he fails to distinguish mere anger 
from a quite different psychological factor, best described as a sentiment—the 
sentiment of honour, or of self-respect. 

A sentiment differs from a primary emotion, such as anger, in that it is an 
organized system of emotional tendencies, centred upon some object or idea, 
which, whenever it is presented, tends to set all those emotional tendencies in 
action.” Thus, a sentiment of hatred is centred on some particular person or 
thing, and involves several primary emotions, such as repulsion, fear, anger, 
etc., all of which are excited in one complex feeling, when we see the object of 
our hate. Plainly a sentiment is a thing which is not innate, but gradually 
organized in the individual; and the sentiments of any individual will be 
different from those of any other in a way in which primary emotions do not 
differ, because his sentiments will be centred on different objects and vary 
with his temperament. The self-regarding sentiment, self-respect, the ‘sense 
of honour,’ will be centred on the conception that any individual has of his own 
‘self’ and of what is worthy or unworthy of it. It is this that will second 
reflection against desires that are condemned as unworthy of the self, and 
will be excited to indignation when others behave unjustly. The word 
‘indignation’ marks that anger, or pugnacity, may be a prominent factor in 
such a sentiment ; but it is by no means the only factor. Plato comes near to 
recognizing the nature of this sentiment when he describes it as To @vAovexov 
kal diroTtpmov (581 B). It is closely connected with ambition and competitive 
impulses ; and its association with ‘honour’ is marked by the statement at 
440 C, that the more ‘ generous’ (yevvasdtepos) a man is, the less will he be able 
to resent sufferings which he acknowledges to be deserved. This, then, is the 
other psychological element which Plato has confused with anger. Once 
more, we must remark that the self-regarding sentiment is only one of many 
sentiments in any individual, and that, no more than anger, is it entitled to 
rank as a separate ‘ part’ of the soul. 

It is now clear that this triple psychology is artificial, and really comes to 
no more than an analysis of the factors involved in one particular state of mind 
—the conflict of motives. Further, this state of mind is selected for analysis 
because of its ‘ political’ character, as a faction-fight in the soul; the whole 
inquiry is suggested by the political analogy, and its results are predetermined 
by the need of finding a part of the soul which may act as a police-force to help 
reason in its rule, and can have avépeia for its characteristic virtue. 


To sum up. I conclude (1) that the unproved assumption that the four 
cardinal virtues cover the whole of human virtue is explained, when we see 


1 Accordingly, Aristotle (according to Plu- 2 For this view of the nature of a ‘sentiment,’ 
tarch, de virvt. morali, 442 B) after at first accept- _ first formulated by Mr. Shand, see W. McDougall, 
ing Plato’s view of Ouuds, torepov Td méev Ouuoadés Social Psychology. 
7S émOuuntixa mpocevemer, ws érvOvulay tid Tov 
Oupdvévra Kal bpekw dvribuTicews. 
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that three of them were popularly regarded as correlated with the three ages of 
human life; (2) that the structure of early Greek societies, as of other primitive 
societies, was based on the distinction of three main age-grades, of which the 
three virtues are characteristic ; (3) that Plato’s own Ideal State has the same 
age basis underlying the other features peculiar to it, and is indeed trans- 
parently modelled on the Spartan constitution ; (4) that it is therefore probable 
that Plato started with the three divisions of his State and their several virtues, 
and then, proceeding on the assumption that the ‘ natural’ State must reflect 
on a large scale the constitution of the individual ‘ nature,’ arranged the struc- 
ture of the soul to correspond with his polity. 
F. M. CORNFORD. 
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THE TENTH ARGUMENT TO ARISTOPHANES’ CLOUDS. 


In vol. v. p. 259 I suggested that in the tenth argument to Aristophanes’ Clouds 
vixnbels (line 50) is a mistake for vixjoas. Dr. Achelis, of Jena, has been good enough 
to point out to me that this suggestion was made earlier by O, Ulrich in Tivocinium 
philologum sodalium vegit seminar Bonnensis (Berolini, 1883), p. 27. 

H. Ricuarps. 


NO. IV. VOL. VI. S 


ARISTOTLE’S USE OF ‘Apapria. 


THE review of Prof. Bywater’s new edition of the Poetics (Classical 
Review, December, 1910) once more raised the question of the interpretation 
of dwaprtia in Aristotle’s definition of the tragic hero (Poetics, Ch. xiii.). 

On the explanation of this important notion depends our conception of 
the essence of tragedy as presented by Aristotle; but the two latest editors 
of the Poetics in England, Professors Butcher and Bywater, offer funda- 
mentally different interpretations, the former translating ‘error or frailty,’ 
implying moral guilt, the latter ‘ error of judgment.’ 

In view of these facts it seems worth while to endeavour to throw 
further light on the subject by examining Aristotle’s use of auapria in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, to see whether any consistency can be traced in the use 
of the term, and whether the signification in the Ethics is in accord with the 
passage in the Poetics. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics adwaptia occurs five times, and in the sixth 
passage in the connection tasdscal duaptias with which we are not now 
concerned ; aduaptrnpa is found twice. 

I shall discuss the passages successively. 


(1) Eth. Nic. III. i. 14: @repov 8 Eorxev kal TO Ou’ Ayvoray MpdtTew Tov dyvo- 
obyTa: 0 yap peOvar 7) opyifopevos ov Soxel Ou’ Gyvotay TpaTTEW aArAG 
dud Te TOV eipnuevav, ovK Eldw@s 5é GAN’ ayvodv. ayvoel pev ovv TAS O 
poxOnpos & Set mpdrrew kal ov adextéov, Kal Sia THY ToLAvTHY apaptiav 
adixot Kal GX@S KaKol yivovTat. 

Here dwapriay clearly refers to dyvoe? and can have no other meaning 
than ‘error of judgment.’ In the following paragraph dyvola is analyzed 
into 7) xa0oAov and % xa’ ékacta. Any action arising from the former 
ignorance is considered voluntary, from the latter involuntary. All vice is 
caused by ignorance of what is fitting (@ de? wpdrrew). This theory is in 
keeping with the old Socratic doctrine ‘ Virtue is knowledge,’ which also 
forms the foundation of Aristotle’s system of Ethics, though his followers 
soon afterwards seem to have departed from this position, as in the Eudemian 
Ethics the full Aristotelian rigour on this point is lost (cf. Eth. Eud. II. 
chs. vii. and viii.). 

Butcher (Avistotle’s Theory of Poetry, p. 318) ascribes to duapria a special 
meaning: ‘the moral dwaptia proper, a fault or error where the act is 
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conscious and intentional, but not deliberate. Such are acts committed in 
anger or passion.’ In a note he adduces our passage in support of this 
special meaning: ‘In Eth. Nic. III. i. 1110 b 6 the man who acts in anger 
or drunkenness acts dyvodv or ov« eidés, though not &’ dyvorav: the acts, 
therefore, are duaptijpara.’ 

However, Butcher does not quote the full passage and has therefore lost 
sight of the true signification of dyvomv. In the context it is immediately 
followed by dyvoc? pév ody Tas 0 woxOnpos & Set mpdrrew Kai dv adbextéor, 
kal Ola THY TOLaAUTHY dpaptiav ddiKoL Kal GAwS KaKOl yivovTaL. 

The opy:fouevos nat weOvwv are therefore considered poxOnpot, and ayvody 
is here used in its widest meaning with reference to the dyvoia % KaOddrov 
which makes the action éxav. 

There is nothing in the passage to prove that the acts of any one 
opyCopevos or weOdwv, or acts committed in anger or passion, were considered 
by Aristotle as duaptjpara, while we have a definite statement to the 
contrary in Eth. Nic. V. viii. 1135 b 22, where the proper distinction between 
dpaptnua and adixnua is accurately defined. 

Besides, if dwaptia were here synonymous with xaxia, the sentence would 
contain a tautology, while the trend of the whole passage makes it clear that 
dia TOLaAUVTHY dapaptiay refers to ayvoei and is therefore virtually the same as 
Oa ToLavTHY aryvoLtay. 


(2) Eth. Nic. III. vii. 3: ote b& parrov nal Arrov tadta poBeicbat, Kat 
” »! \ \ ¢ a a 4 \ lal ty n 
éTe TA pun HoBepa ws ToravTa PoBeicOat. yivetas 61) TOY Apap TLAV 
¢ \ cf aA b] = ¢ \ o¢ by ¢ ee Neer > BY fa) A 
a) Mev OTL O OV Cet, H OE OTL OVY ws Set 1) OE OTL OvY STE, } TL TAY TOLOU- 


ec / IN \ \ \ / 
T@V* omotws Sé Kal Tepl TA Oapparéa. 


It is evident that duwaptia here has the same meaning as ayvova 1) Kal’ 
éxacta, distinguished in Ch. r from the dyvora 4) kaOodov (which makes an 
action éxwv), viz., ‘a mistake,’ ‘an error of judgment,’ with regard to 
particular circumstances. 

The argument is as follows: true courage is based on accurate knowledge 
of all dangerous circumstances and conscious victory over all feeling of fear. 
Wrong judgment with regard to some of the conditions (trav ayaptiav 7 
pev ...) does not make a coward or a hero. 


x 


(3) Eth. Nic. VI. viii. 7: ére 7) dwaptia 7 mept TO KaOdrov év TO Bovrcv- 
x x \ 9 4 A \ 4 / \ / 
cacbar 7) mept TO Kal? Exactov: 7) yap btt madvTa Ta BaptoTabpa 


vdata havra, 7) bt TOS’ Bapvotab pov. 


The addition of év 76 BovActcacOa, and also of the illustration taken from 
physics, proves that nothing is meant but the purely mental error either in 
the universal or in the particular judgment. 


(4) Eth. Nic. VI. ix. 3: ov8& 87 S0&a 1 evBovdria oddepia. ad’ érrel 0 pev 
0 


Kak@s Bovrevopevos apaptavet, 0 S’ ev opOas Bovdrevetat, SHrov Stt 
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e b) 


opOorns Tis 7 evBourta éoriv, ovT’ éemtotnpns 5é ovTE SoEns* émLe- 
THUNS Mev yap OvK EaoTLY OpObTNHsS (OVSEe Yap ApapTia), 
doEns & opOorns arnOeva. 
Here our term appears in a similar connection with science: ‘ In 
“science”’ there can be no question of correctness (nor of evror).’ There is 
no room for deliberation; it simply requires knowledge. 


(5) Eth. Nic. VII. iv. 2: onpetov 5é+ 4 pev yap axpacia vpéyetar ovXY ws 
€ , / > \ \ 3 NG x iy al 9 x / y 
QLapTLA MOVOY AANA Kal WS KAKLA TLS 7) ATAWS OVTA H KATA TL MEPOS, 
Tovtav 0’ ovdeis. 


There are very good reasons for doubting the genuineness of Book VII. 
as a whole, since internal as well as external evidence points rather to an 
Eudemian than to an Aristotelian origin, and therefore any quotation from it 
cannot carry great weight in an argument like the present one. 

However, the passage is of some importance, as it faithfully reflects the 
master’s views on temperance and incontinence expounded in Eth. Nic. III. x. 
Here we find the virtue ‘ temperance’ carefully defined and its meaning 
limited to right conduct with regard to some bodily pleasures, viz., those of 
touch and taste (Ch. x. 8). 

Conduct—right or wrong—with regard to all other pleasures (those of 
the mind, like enjoyment of wealth or fame, and bodily pleasures, like the 
enjoyment of music) is eliminated by Aristotle from the discussion of virtues 
and vices in particular. It lies outside the sphere of virtue or vice; no moral 
goodness or guilt attaches to it. 

For this reason Butcher, in his edition of the Poetics already quoted, 
p- 319, note 2, was right in remarking: ‘Thus duapria is opposed to xcaxia.’ 
But in the text to which the note is appended he seems to regard it as 
‘a defect of character’ and declares: ‘ Under this head would be included 
any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw of character that is not tainted 
by a vicious purpose.’ In support of this statement he quotes our passage, 
Eth. Nic. VII. iv. 2. 

However, if we take the sentence in connection with the preceding 
paragraph, it is evident why the words ovy @s dpaptia povoy are inserted 
and what is meant by dpaptia in contrast to the following: adda Kal as 
Kakia TL. 

The sentence states a proof: incontinence with regard to money or 
honour is not called incontinence simply but with a qualifying epithet, and 
is only called incontinence by analogy of the real profligacy (with regard 
to pleasures of touch and taste). This is proved (anpefov 6é) by the fact that 
‘incontinence is censured not only as an error (supply: as is the case with 
incontinence in regard to money or honour) but as a kind of vice.’ 

The contrast between the real incontinence and the incontinence in 
metaphorical sense which needs the qualification with regard to money or 
honour, etc., suggested to the writer the addition of the words ovy as 
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dpaptia ~ovov as opposed to dArXA Kal ws Kaxia Tus. The real incon- 
tinence is censured as xaxia, which includes dpaptia; incontinence in the 
metaphorical sense (with regard to enjoyment of money or honour, etc.) is 
censured simply as an duapria, not as Kaxia. 

As we saw, in Eth. Nic. III. x., temperance and its opposite in meta- 
phorical meaning were defined as lying outside the field of virtue or vice; 
with them there can be no question of moral goodness or guilt. The only 
meaning therefore which duaptia can bear in our passage is: error of judg- 
ment without any suggestion of moral defect or flaw of character. 

From the comparison of these five passages it seems to me that Aristotle 
is perfectly consistent in his use of the term dyaptia throughout the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and the two places where adudptnwa occurs are in accord 
with our interpretation of duaptia. In fact the first gives an accurate 
definition of the word in contrast both to adtcnua and to ariynpa. 


Eth. Nic. V. viii. 6: tpidv 6) odcdv BraBav todv év Tals Kowwvias, TA 
a de ke 
pev per’ ayvoias dpaptijpata éotw, Stay pajte dv pajTe O pate © prjte 
Y Lo Ud 

ob &vexa tTrédaBe mpdkén. . . btav pev odv Trapardoyas 4 BAABy yévynTat, 
> / va \ \ lg ” X / e / (3 / 

ariynua, Stay dé pr) Tapaddoyos, dvev b€é Kaxias, dpaptnua (apapraver 
\ Nor cece? ce 3 x ch 1 Note, tally deat ae g > ae Y] ae 

pev yap brav % apxn ev adt@ 7 THs aitias, atuyel 8 bray eEwOev)* drav 

Se cides ev pun) mpoBovrctaas Se, adixnwa, oiov ca Te Sid Oupov, Kal adra 

1B va > val x \ / a > / ee 9 

raOn, boa dvaykaia i) dvoikad cupPaiver tots avOparrous . . ., GTav Oo 


>? , YA \ / 
éx Mpoatpécews, AdLKOS Kal poxOnpos. 


There is no reason to adopt, with Stisemihl, Jackson’s reading (7) apx7 
év abt®) ths dyvotas for THs aitias. The change would even materially alter 
the meaning of the passage. If the dpxi) Tis dyvoias is in the doer, he is 
in a way responsible. In Eth. Nic. III. v. any one acting 6s’ ayvouay tv 
xaOonov is regarded as acting voluntarily, but then there would be no distinc- 
tion between dudprnua and adixnya which it is the very object of the passage 
to define. 

The reading tis dyvolas must have influenced Butcher, as he quotes this 
passage in support of the following statement (Avistotle’s Theory of Poetry, 
p. 317): ‘As a synonym of dudprnpa and as applied to a single act, it 
(viz. dwaptia) denotes an error due to inadequate knowledge of particular 
circumstances. According to strict usage we should add the qualification, 
that the circumstances are such as might have been known.’ If we read with the 
MSS. rijs aitias I see no ground for this qualification. 

On the meaning of air/a in this connection Burnet in his edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics remarks: ‘Surely aitéa here means simply ‘‘ the charge,” 
‘‘the offence ” as often in the orators.’ 

But retained in its primary sense of ‘ cause’ it presents no difficulty: 
4 adpxn THS aitias=principium causae. Though the meaning ‘ offence’ would 
not be contrary to the sense of the passage, ‘cause’ agrees better with the 
definition of dudprnya as distinct from atvynua. 
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Burnet adds in a note to the passage: ‘duaptjwara is here used in its 
widest sense, including drvynna.’ 

_ However, it is the purpose of the passage to analyze the term dpapty- 
para, at first loosely applied (1135 b 12), into two distinct notions: adrvynyua 
and dudaptnua proper. The difference is that the former takes place qwapa- 
Aoyos, the latter un maparoyws dvev Sé xaxias, which definition is further 
explained in parenthesis (d4waptdver pév yap Otav 7 apxn ev a’T@ H THs aitias, 
atuxel dé btav éEwOer). 

The true distinction therefore between these two conceptions is that 
though wrong is done unintentionally in both cases, the deed is called 
apaptnwa when any one is the agent, is the principium causae (cp. Peters’ 
translation: ‘ when he sets the train of events in motion’). The hurt comes 
about su) mapaddcyws, i.e. the person in question knew to a certain extent 
what the result of his action would be as he was the agent, but did not expect 
any evil consequences (dvev 6€ xaxias, ‘without evil intent’). For instance, 
if I give a friend a glass of wine and he drinks the wine which was poisoned 
without my knowledge, the result takes place, in a way, ux) wapadoyos, for I 
knew he would drink it. The hurt comes about per’ dyvoias, but ) dpxn THS 
aittas was in me since I handed it to him, and the deed is therefore a 
apdptnwa. If my friend had taken the glass from the sideboard it would 
have been an atuynpa. 

If yu) taparoyws were taken in its full meaning without any further 
explanation, the addition dvev 6 xaxias would be contradictory and adudprnpa 
synonymous with dadicnua. This is the reason why the phrase su) mapaddyos 
is further explained by 6tav 4 apy év aiTd 7 THs aitias, thus limiting the 
sense of the expression, which could otherwise be easily misunderstood. 

The distinction therefore accurately drawn in this passage is completely 
in accord with the conception of duaptia throughout the Nicomachean Ethics, 
the only difference being that dudptrnwa means the act itself which is a result 
of dpaptia, ‘the error of judgment.’ 

The same signification is apparent in the last passage where duaptnpa 
occurs : 

Eth. Nic. V. x. 4: aitiov & dt 6 pév vopos Kabdrov mas, mepi éviov 8 ovy 
olov te opOas eimetv KaOdrov. év ols ody avayKn pev eitreiy Kabonov, 
pn olov Te bé pO@s, TO ws él TO TA€OY AapBaveL 6 VOMOS, OVK ayVOoV TO 
dpwaptavopevov. Kal éotiv ovdev HrTov dpOas* TO yap audpTnua ovK ev 
TO vopw@ ovd’ év TO vopobérn aAN’ ev TH htoer TOD TpaypaTos eoTW* 
evOvs yap ToLavTn 1) TOV TpaKTOV UAH EoTiv. 

The sense is clear: Every law is laid down in general terms while there 
are matters about which it is impossible to speak correctly in general terms. 
So with regard to special cases the law will often be found deficient, but this 
defect, this mistake (ro yap dudptnwa) does not lie in the law nor in the 
lawgiver, ‘ but in the nature of the subject-matter, being necessarily involved 
in the very conditions of human action’ (Peters’ translation). 
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Therefore, as the law could not possibly be correct with regard to all 
special cases and no one is responsible for the defect, dwaptnwa here must 
express the same idea as in the definition quoted above: a mistake made in 
consequence of wrong judgment (duapria), but in this case the error of 
judgment is due to insufficiency of the human mind, since it is superhuman 
to frame a law absolutely perfect in its application to all particular cases. 


If we now compare the Aristotelian use of dwaprtia in the Nicomachean 
Ethics with the passage in the Poetics (Ch. xiii.) where the character of the 
ideal hero of a tragedy is defined, we must, I think, come to the conclusion 
that the sense of the paragraph will not admit of any other interpretation of 
the term than that of ‘ error of judgment.’ 

It is expressly stated that though ‘the tragic hero should arouse pity and 
fear,’ ‘ pity is occasioned by undeserved misfortune and fear by that of one 
like ourselves’ (1453 a 5) and further that the hero should be pte apeTn 
Siabépor Kad Sixarootyy puajre dud Kaxiay kal poxOnplav petaBadrdrov eis THV 
Svotuylav Gdra bu’ dpaptiay Twa . 

We have here then the same contrast of daptia to xaxia as in Eth. Nic. 
VII. 4. 1148 a 2, and if pity is to be aroused ‘ by undeserved misfortune,’ 
how then can the conception of dyapria imply any moral guilt, however 
slight ? The hero must not be a paragon of virtue, but thoroughly human ; 
yet as soon as he is morally responsible in any way for the deed which causes 
his suffering, his misfortune is not undeserved. This surely is the essence of 
tragedy: suffering without moral guilt, yet not simply of a hero overwhelmed 
by disaster, é£wfev, but—in accordance with the accurate distinction drawn in 
Eth. Nic. V. viii. 7—the hero suffers because % apx7 [%jv] ev adT@ Tijs aitias. 

The tragic idea lies both in the fact that the hero is the agent, the cause 
of his own ruin, and that the disaster is not simply an accident befalling an 
individual, but a natural consequence of truly human actions: the hero’s error 
must represent a fault which is universally human (pdBos S& mept Tov dpotor). 
But what is more universally human than error of judgment, the insufficiency 
of the human mind to cope with the mysterious complex of this world, as 
the player-king in Hamlet says: ‘Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of 
our own’? 

In this sense there is also a close connection between duaptia and the 
tragic conception of #Spis in the older Greek dramatists: the intellectual 
presumption of man to rely on the resources of his mind to direct his life, a 
tendency which brings more darkness than light: 

UBpis yap &avOodc’ éxdprace otaxv 
dirns, d0ev mdyKravtov Eau Vépos. 


Aesch. Persae, vv. 821-22. 


Furthermore, if our conception of duapria were not the true essence of 
tragedy, how ever could tragic irony play such an important part in the 
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composition of a model drama? Where is the force of tragic irony in a hero 
who brings on his ruin by his own scheming, unless we see him commit a fatal 
error of judgment at the very time he is relying on his intelligence to direct 
his actions ? 

These remarks naturally lead up to a discussion of the drama which 
as is generally admitted, Aristotle had in mind when outlining the principal 
rules for the composition of a tragedy and on the interpretation of which, 
therefore, our conception of Aristotle’s theory must to a certain extent 
depend: viz., Oedipus Rex. Butcher finds it, of course, difficult to reconcile 
his interpretation of dwaptia with the plot of Sophocles’ masterpiece, and I 
too think there can be no reasonable doubt that Oedipus is represented as 
morally innocent: the slaying of Laios and the marriage with his mother was 
purely a mistake, an error of judgment. 

This, however, might also be called an accident, though fatal, but his 
greatest error on which the whole action of the drama turns and which is 
worked out with exquisite and elaborate tragic irony, is his perverse persis- 
tence, in spite of all warning, in unveiling the mystery and finding the 
murderer of Laios. 

Oedipus is thoroughly human: an imperious ruler with much will-power 
and strength of mind. However, the fault which is the cause of his destruc- 
tion is no specific sin attaching to him as an individual, but the universally 
human one of blindly following the light of one’s own intellect. 

I do not understand how in the case of Oedipus dwaprtia could possibly 
be explained as a defect in character or moral flaw, nor how, even suppose 
his misfortune were caused by a hasty temper and anger, a drama could be 
truly tragic which presents such terrible suffering as punishment for so small 
a fault. 

I am convinced that the conception of duaptia as moral weakness 
forming the basis of Aristotle’s tragic idea is as persistent a legend as the ~ 
theory of the Three Unities proved to be for several centuries. It would be 
an interesting study to trace its origin and history. a 
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established for the first comedy. 

July 20. A. Busae, Aristoteles tibey die Seele, neu iibers. von A. B. (W. Nestle). 
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July 27. F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (A. Abt). 
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attractively written. R. Foerster, Libanii Opera, Vol. I.-VI., ed. R. F. (P. Maas). 
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makes delightful reading. 

Aug. 17. R. Asmus, Kaiser Julians Philosophische Werke, iibersetzt und erklart 
von R. A. (W. Capelle). Deals with six writings of the Emperor on philosophical 
subjects, and does justice to his many-sided capacity. 


Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1912. VI. 

D. Miilder, Die Ilias und ihve Quellen (G. Finsler). M.’s theory may be summed 
up thus: The Trojan war is an invention of the poet of the Iliad, an Abhlatsch of the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes (hence inter alia the Greeks are called 
‘ Argives,’ and Troy appears as a town of Greek culture) with the Spartan legend of 
the Rape of Helen as cause of war. The most important element combined with 
this imaginative nucleus is the story of Achilles, an historical picture of Thessalian 
colonization in Asia Minor, which however did not touch Ilios: this became the 
scene of war by adaptation from the Heracles Schwank. Hector, possibly a figure of 
the Theban-Argive tradition, brings Achilles into relation with Agamemnon. All 
these and many other elements were put together by one poet about 620 B.c.—the 
terminus ante quem being fixed by ‘ Homer’s’ alleged borrowing from Ionian elegy. 
The reviewer considers that the Abflatsch theory does not bear examination ; in 
particular, B 572 is no sufficient ground for regarding Agamemnon as a mere replica 
of Adrastus; again M.’s explanation of the double kingdom of the Atridae is fan- 
tastic. M. is profitable regarding (i.) the Council of the Gerontes in B, (ii.) the names 
and descent of the Trojan heroes, (iii.) the debt of ‘ Homer’ to the Meleager and 
Heracles legends, though this is exaggerated. As regards Ionian elegy, the apparent 
incongruity of the hortatory passages in the epic is due to Greek desire ‘alles zu 
stilisieren.’ That Tyrtaeus, not Homer, is the borrower is proved by a comparison 
of Tyrt. 8. 25 with X. 71 sqq. C. Klotzsch, Epivotische Geschichte bis zum Jahve 280 
v. Chr. (M. Nilsson). K. attempts a history of Epirus down to the departure of 
Pyrrhus for Italy. Too large a space is occupied by the general narrative, as 
compared with that given to the discussion of the sources, and particularly the 
inscriptions. K. wrongly places the original home of the Molossi north (instead of 
east) of their later settlement. K.’s theory that there was a republican party among 
the Molossi at the time of the Peloponnesian war is very improbable in view of 
their loyalty to the monarchical principle. The later republicanism, not even then 
Molossian, was due to Aetolian influence. 
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Mnemosyne. 40. 3. 1912. 

W. A. Baehrens, Ad S. Aurelit Victoris ibrum de Caesaribus ceterosque libros sub eius 
nomine tvadttos. Criticisms of Pichlmayr’s text. A. Poutsma, Abervatuy ab uno ad 
universa et contvavie, On Ov. Met. x, 213, Virg. Aen. viii. 99, Xen. Anab, iv. 5. 35, Plut. 
Artax. 19. P. H. Damsté, Ad Scriptores Historiae Augustae (continued). Conjectures. 
V(an) L(eeuwen), 2KEAAIAY-SKEAIAD (Ar. Av. 127). Evidence for -AA-. A. 
Kurfess, Observatiunculae ad Vergilu Eclogae ww interpretationem et versionem Graecam (ap. 
Euseb. in Constantini ad sanctum coetum oratione). Evidence that the commentary 
was originally written in Latin, and based on the Latin text of the poem; with a few 
emendations. M. Valeton, De Iliadis fontibus et compositione (continued). <A study of 
the uses which the poets of the Jlad made of older Thessalian poems (later than the 
poems which told of a Boeotian invasion of Asia under Ajax), which recorded feats of 
Achilles subsequently transferred to the Trojan war; in which Aeneas was no longer 
a daiuwv, but not yet an Asiatic; to which belonged Alexandros, the Hypoplakian 
Thebe; etc. J. J. H(artman), Hoy. Epil. I, rz, r: read lautaque Lesbos. J.J. Hartman, 
Ad Plutarchi Moralia annotationes criticae (continued). Emendations of the Quomodo 
adolescens poetas audirve (rather legere) debeat. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. 29. 4.1912. 

F. Studniczka, Newes tibey den Parthenon. Discussions of the interpretation of the 
sculptures, a propos of A. H. Smith’s Sculptures of the Parthenon. A. Miiller, Vetevanen- 
vereime in dev vomischen Kaiserzeit. "The epigraphic evidence is set forth and fully 
discussed. C. Rothe, Entgegnung,and P. Cauer, Antwort : A short controversy arising 
out of C.’s criticisms of R.’s Die Ilias als Dichtung in a recent number of the N. Jahrb. 


2G) 45.. LOTS, 

M. Niedermann, Uber einige Quellen unserer Kenntnis des spateren Vulgdrlateinischen. 
N. throws much light on Romance forms from Latin texts of the fourth to sixth 
century. J. Drdseke, Byzantinische Hadesfahrten. After general reflections on 
Byzantine literature, D. discusses the historical import of the Apocalypsis 
Anastasiae, the Timarion, and the Mazaris. P. Corssen, Dz Parodos in dev Antigone 
des Sophokles. A new interpretation. 


29.0. 1012, 

H. Meltzer, Griechen und Germanen. A collection of evidence for a northern 
element in the population of early Greece: Achilles and Siegfried, Hyperboreans 
and Delphi, complexion and physique, 7éA1s and Burg, the Homeric house, northern 
features in Homer’s fauna and flora, cold baths, dress, funerals, kinship, sport, 
marriage, the position of women, social and political usages, religion, etc. M. quotes 
an assertion of the northern origin of the Hellenes from Lytton’s Zanom (1842). 
K. Holl, Die schviftstellerische Form des gniechischen Heiligenlebens, Athanasius’ Vita 
Antoni, the model of all later eastern Lives of Saints, is not a misshapen imitation 
of Plutarch’s Lives, but rather perfects a type, the portrayal of the ideal sage, to 
which Antisthenes, Philostratus, Apollonius of Tyana, etc., contributed. 


QV gre, 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Spiivhunde des Sophokles. A study of the 
new fragments of the Eurvypylos and the Ichneutat, which is assigned to the poet’s 
youth ; with a discussion of the nature of Silenos and Satyrs, and a defence of the 
ancient evidence about the origin of tragedy against recent speculations. B. Sauer, 
Die griechische Kunst und das Meer. W. Soltau, Grundherrschaft und Klentel in Rom. 
S. rejects Neumann’s derivation of clientship from serfdom to a landowner. From 
the case of the Marii, whose clientship to the Herennii must have arisen when 
Arpinum had ciuitas sine suffragio (303-188), he infers that similar vassaldoms grew up 
when neighbouring communities were incorporated in early Rome. He maintains 
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the trustworthiness of ‘the good constitutional tradition,’ as against the untrust- 
worthiness of the late annalists. W. Siiss, Aristophanes und die Nachwelt, reviewed by 
E. Stemplinger. 


Philologus. Bd. LXXI. 1 Heft. 1912. 


R. Herzog, Auf den Spuren der Telesilla. A revision of the inscription published 
by Vollgraff in Bull. de Corr. Hell. XXXII 236-258, 1908, with surprising results, Le. 
a group (Apollo and Artemis) set up in honour of Leto by a musical Argive thiasos, 
consisting of thirty-one members. ‘ Pleistarchus’ of 1. 6 not brother of Cassander 
but Spartan king in fifth century. The connexion of the Argive poetess Telesilla 
with this cult. S. Eitrem, Dvei neue griechische Papyt. (1) Earliest dated document 
(twentieth year of Tiberius) for the kar’ otkiav dmoypadhy. (2) List of names—probably 
second century A.D, (3) Mention of the dpxépodos—first or second century A.D. 
(4) Ostrakon with form d086. H. Pomtow, Die Kultstitten dey ‘anderen Gotter’ von 
Delphi. An account, chiefly topographical, of the deities, other than Apollo, wor- 
shipped at Delphi. (1) Temenos. (2) Shrines in temple. (2a) Interior of temple. 
(2b) Adyton. (3) Castalia suburb. (4) Outside town, west of Temenos. Special 
discussion concerning the sanctuaries of Aphrodite and Artemis (Brennus). A. 
Miller, Das Heer Justinians. The evidence of Procopius and Agathias put together. 
(1) The army and fleet, how composed. (2) Armour and customs, etc. (3) Abuses. 
Conclusion: army in miserable condition, and owed its success to genius of com- 
mander-general. K. Borinski, Antike Versharmonik im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance. 
The influence of ancient theory and practice on medieval and renaissance rhythm, 
etc., with reference to the theories of Zarncke and Mari. Influence of Arist. Met. 
1093 a 27sqq. J. Schmid, Cic. Epist. IV. 8. Suggests «i pi) Gpurtos pidos oikos. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 35. No.4. 1911. 

D. Serruys, Fragments of Stobaeus. Par. (grec) 3012 (7) contains extracts from 
Stobaeus representing a valuable tradition, e.g. Ec/. II. 40 "AvticOévns 6 KuViKds 
(as O. Hense conjectured) in place of Swxparixds 6 x. In xxxvi 14a in a fragm. 
of ‘Menander’ (Euripides) 7 has ovr’ €x xepds pcbevra, Kaptepdv AiOov | ofdv 7’ 
ériaxety ott’ ard yAdoons Adyov for pgov Kararxelv. A collation is given. S. 
Reinach, On two passages of Lucan. VII 28 for unde pares proposes di similes, ib. 43 
defends edeve, J. E. Harry, Eur. Iph. T. 96-103. Proposes éxByncdperO’; a7 w o— 
pévov pdbopev &v—i—poxois—Gv obdey iopev. Nixos A. Béns, Some Greek Manu- 
scvipts. On the MSS of Sophocles in the monastery Tod peydAov Zrndaiov, the 
MS of Stephanus Byzantius’s "EOvixé at Zante and that of Theodoret of Cyrrhos at 
Andritsaina. E. Cug, addendum to R. de Ph. 1911 183-193. 


Rheinisches Museum. 67. 3. 1912. 

H, Rabe, Rhetoren-Corpora. On the tradition of the various corpora of Greek 
rhetorical texts. A. Klotz, Zur Kritik einiger Ciceronischer Reden. ‘The relations of the 
MSS.: G E not derived from P. Many passages of the p70 Caelio and de domo are 
discussed and emended. J. M. Stahl, Die ciopopa und ithve Reform unter dem Archon 
Nausinikos. A full revision of the whole question, maintaining that, whereas the 
‘ncomes of the first three classes were as 5 : 3: 2, the ‘ taxable capital’ of the four 
classes, both under Solon and in 428 and after 378-7, varied as 1:4:}:0. This 
ratio was not affected by the division of all properties, for this purpose, by 5 in 378-7. 
Against Beloch, S. holds that the taxable total of 6,000 talents (Dem. xiv. 19) is such 
a fifth, 7.c. that the gross total was 30,000. A. Rehm, Zum Abaris des Hevrakletdes 
Pontikos. New light on this book, especially from the Katasterismoi of Eratosthenes. 
E. Ackermann, Der leidende Hercules des Seneca, A long defence of S.’s authorship of 
the H.O., with discussions of many passages. L. Radermacher, Ovphica. On the 
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text and metre of the Orphic poems from Thurii (I. G. xiv. 641-3). A. Korte, Ein 
Zeugms friy Menanders Hevos. The false but old variant Davusne loquatur an heros in 
Hor. A.P. 114, and Porphyrio’s note, refer to the Davus of M.’s”Hpws. W. Bannier, 
Zu CIA II. 707. A restored text. E. Kriger, Zu Vergils Arbeitsweise: ecl. x. 38 f. 
V. here combines Theocritus with Asclepiades (Auth. Pal. v. 209). 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 40. No.3. 1912. 

Luigi Pareti, Contributions to the history of the Hanmbalic War (218-7 B.c.) continued. 
§ 5 The battle of L. Trasimene. Flaminius had no intention of fighting without his 
colleague. The theory of Fuchs, which places the Carthaginian camp at Montigeto, 
the Baleares on the hills between Montigeto, and Tuoro, the Celts and cavalry 
between Tuoro and the defile near Borghetto, is to be accepted. § 6 C. Centenius 
and M. Centenius. ‘The contradiction between Appian’s account and those of 
Polybius and Livy is to be explained through his confusion of the defeat of C. Cen- 
tenius (Livy 22. 8) with that of M. Centenius (id. 25. 19). Corrado Barbagallo, 
Criticism and traditional history in vespect to the rising and trial of M. Manlius Capitolinus 
(conclusion). Restatement of the traditional account, the substantial truth of 
which is maintained. Difficulties raised, e.g. that in the Senatus consultum ultimum, 
are considered. Francesco Stabile, A critical and exegetical question. On sapovem 
gustandi Fulgent. super Thebaidem, p. 180. 18. Carolo Pascal, An allusion to Orphic 
beliefs in Lucretius. On the thirst of the dead (III. 917). M. L. de Gubernatis, 
Roman Legend and the ‘ Praetextae.’ The legends of the Roman drama are not mere 
literary inventions. They had a popular basis. Particular questions are discussed, 
e.g. the reading of Cic. Cat. Mat. 20, Ludo (a play of Naevius, not Lupo). 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1912. 

3 June. W. Deonna, Les totlettes modernes de la Créte minoenne (O. Engelhardt). 
A. Castiglioni, Collectanea Graeca (W. Gemoll). More than a hundred conjectures 
on Alciphron, Aelian, Antoninus Liberalis, Arrian, Dionysius, Lucian, Nonnus’ 
Dionysiaca, Parthenius Nicaenus, and the Scholia to Callimachus. F. W. Grebe, 
Studia Catulliana (G. Friedrich). Is concerned almost exclusively with Friedrich’s 
edition. P. Nixon, A Roman Wit (R. Helm). Epigrams of Martial rendered into 
English. 

1o June. Fr. Hertlein, Die Juppitergigantensiulen (F. Koepp). E. Hoppe, 
Mathematik und Astronomie im klassischen Altertum (M. Grober). Of particular interest 
to the philologist. 

17 June. W. R. Hardie, Silvuulae academicae. Verses and verse tvanslations (Z. 
Dembitzer). A very complimentary notice is given. Cuicevonis ovationes cum senatui 
gvatias egit, cum populo gratias egit, de domo sua, de haruspicum vesponso, pro Sestio, in 
Vatinium, de provincits consularibus, pro Balbo, rec. G, Peterson (C. Atzert). Weoweto 
P. our knowledge of Cod. Cluniacensis or Holkhamicus. We can now go further © 
than Halm, but his text is by no means superseded. Tacitus, The histovies,I.and IL, 
by F. G. Moore (Ed. Wolff). Deserves cordial recognition. 

24 June. W. Kopp, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur. 8 Aufl. by O. Kohl 
(R. Wagner). E. Belzner, Homerische Probleme. I. Die Kulturellen Verhéltnisse dey 


Odyssee als kritische Instanz. Mit einem Nachwort (Aristarchea) by A. Roemer (F. — a 


Stiirmer). Investigates how far from an examination of these relations a knowledge 
of the coming into being of the poem can be obtained. M. Croiset, Ce que mous savons 
d’Euripide (Th. O. Achelis). E. is a dramatist first and a philosopher afterwards. _ 
W. A. Merrill, Studies in the text of Lucretius (J. Tolkiehn). Much too subservient to 
manuscripts. E. Herr, De Aetnae carminis sermone et de tempore quo scriptum sit (K. 
Cybulla). Repeats Birt’s guess, that the author was the elder Pliny. 
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r July. H. Schultz, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung der Hesiod-Scholien (J. 
Sitzler). Prolegomena to an edition of Hesiod. P.C.de Brouwer, De Romanorum indole 
e literis cognoscenda (O. Weise). Seeks to show that the Roman mind was introspective. 
R. G. Kent, Note on Haec ubi dicta agrestem pepulere Hor. Sat. II. 6, 97-98 (N.). 

8 July. E. Anding, Evklirung eines homerischen Ausdrucks (Draheim). On 
pododdkrvAos "Has. E. Thiel, Der ethische Gehalt des Gorgias (H. Reuther). ‘Plato 
prefers the contemplative life to the active life, not as such, but as it was exhibited 
at Athens,’ R.G. Kent, The Etymology of Latin miles (N.). K. derives from the 
root smaz, to smite. 

15 July. C. Rothe, Die Ilias als Dichtung (O. Morgenstern). Stands on the 
basis of sound psychology as opposed to philological hypercriticism. H. Otte, Kennt 
Avistoteles die sogenannte tragische Katharsis? (F. Knoke). Is opposed to Bernay’s 
interpretation of Kd@apows. F. W. Shipley, 1. The treatment of dactylic words in the 
vhythmic prose of Cicero, with special reference to the sense pauses. 2. The heroic clausula 
in Ciceyo and Quintilian (Draheim). W. Schink, De Romanorum plurali poetico (G. 
Friedrich). This plural is first developed in the Augustan era. 

22 July. H. Blimner, Karte von Griechenland zuy Zeit des Pausamas sowie in der 
Gegenwart (L. Bellermann). Very welcome to all students. R. B. Seager, Explova- 
tions in the Island of Mochlos (H. Lamer). L. Adam, Dev Aufbau dev Odyssee durch 
Homer (H. Schiller). In itself a failure, but stimulating to fresh efforts. H. Nohl, 
Hilfsheft zw Cicero (K. Busche). Much to be recommended. AHorati Satuvarum 
liber II., by J. Gow (J. Bick). Offers nothing new. Horace, A student’s edition of 
the Odes I-III. by E. R. Garnsey (J. Bick). The views on Murena are uncon- 
vincing. ‘The value of the book lies in the collection of parallel passages. 

29 July (double number). O. Gilbert, Griechische Religionsphilosophie (W. Nestle). 
F. Brentano, 1. Avistoteles Lehve vom Ursprung des menschlichen Geistes. 2. Aristoteles 
und seine Weltanschauung (H. Mutschmann). Seeks to show that the Catholic doctrine 
of immortality is Aristotelian. H. Diels, Avcana Cerealia (B. Jordan). Maintains 
that about the time of the Pisistratidae a mixture of the cult of Bacchus and Ceres 
took place. K. Prinz, Martial und die griechische Epigrvammatik. I. (H. Nohl). 
Specimina codicum Latinorum Vaticanorum collegerunt F. Ehrle et P. Liebaert (C. 
Weyman). Begins with cod. Aug. of Virgil of the fourth century, and ends with the 
Lucan of Pomponius Laetus of 1497. 


PANGUAGE, 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXX. Band, 3, 4 Heft. 1912. 

E. Kieckers discusses the position of verbs of saying in sentences like e¢y 6 
Kipos, the usual order being predicate-subject in most Indogermanic languages ; numerous 
instances are drawn by the writer from modern as well as ancient languages, and 
attention drawn to their many peculiarities. Kieckers also contributes short articles 
on the Greek perfect, the accusative of limitation in Greek, and BdeAvrTona1 which he 
connects with B8é. Th. von Grienberger contributes notes on the Forum cippus ; 
Zimmermann on Latin -i6n- ico- and a possible instance of the dual in Latin, viz. 
Q. A. Aidicio (Q. Aedicius and A. Aedicius) on an inscription from Lanuvium; 
Schwering on Aiax, Aiacis, which forms he explains as due to the fact that the Romans 
borrowed the name of the Greek Aias from their Oscan neighbours, Brugmann 
writes on The Origin of the Latin imperfect subjunctive ; forms like Lat. forem, Osc. fusid, 
evvins, Pelig. upsaseter, Lat. fwissem etc. have no connection with the future indicatives 
in -so- (Lat. faxo, Osc. fust etc.); he also (under the heading Wovrtgeschichtliche 
Miszellen) discusses Gortynian vévepar, Umbrian mandraclo, and the relation of etpicxw 
to Slavonic obresta. 
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Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLV. 1. 


Schulze, W., Lat. nota is related to Lit. zénklas as Sl. slota to Lit. szdltas, cf 
Gk. dyvo-eiv. Lat, FREMO und Limus. In the interlinear glosses to Notker’s psalms 
frementes and fremitus are translated by the etymological equivalents préminte and 
prémen, and limi by leimis. Fick, A., épéAns is to be connected with the root ebhe of 
katnpys. The same root is found also, perhaps, in ddgus and in the place-name "Edeaos ; 
and in German eben, Ebbe, Abend, the primary meaning as in katndijs, katjpea being 
that of ‘sinking.’ ’Ed¢eAns is related to er-wéAns as yvwrds ‘ brother’ to -yvyros in 
attoxaciyvntos, with change of o to w in composition. Bechtel, F., Paverga. 
32. “Apdrapynreidar; 33. Kapordns; 34. AddAng. Deissmann, Adolf, Non post multos 
dies. This Vulgate reading (Luc. 15, 13) goes back to the ov pera rodXds Hpepas of 
D. Other examples of this ‘ Vulgarism’ are od pd roAAGv Tavde jpuepdv, Heliodor. 
II, 22, 97, and Aelian’s od pera paxpdv. Wood, F. A., Etymologische Miszellen. 
15. Pads; 16. ddis; 17. Avyts; 18. -AlKos; 19. AvTH, AlTopar; 20. pila; 21. forma; 
22. frigo ‘raise’; 23. frigo; 24. bar; 25. lentus; 26, létum; 27, misey etc.; 28. 
uituloy ; 29. witulus. Prellwitz, W., Lat. sUGILLARE is to be explained as a compound 
of subs=sub (cf. siimo <*subs-emo), and a cognate of Lit. zélas (cf. Lat. galuus). 
Fehrle, Eugen., Vesta. Osthoff’s view was that the word Vesta is the pret. pcpl. 
pass. of uedh- ‘(uxovem) ducere.’ Bartholomae shows that in that case the word 
could not be Lat. but might be Gk. It is clear that the goddess must have received 
her name elsewhere than in Italy. Prellwitz, W., Lat. inANIs is related to amma, 
amnvns, Skt. dnas, and presupposes a substantive *duos ‘air.’ The word, therefore, 
meant originally ‘that which contains (nothing but) air.” Schulze, W., Gk. ture. 
Compare Plautus Men. 653 uin adferri noctuam, quae tu tu usque dicat tii? and Skt. 
thuthukvt ‘a kind of bird.’ 
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A. 


abbreviations in Codex Cantabrigiensis of Seneca’s 
Tragedies, 2 
Achelis on the tenth argument to Aristophanes’ 
Clouds (1. 50), 265 
ad Panegyricos Latinos (Kronenberg), 204 
ad Tibullum (van Wageningen), 205 
ad Varronem (van Wageningen), 206 
Adam and Goodwin on ay #éou in Plato, 124 
adjective and adverb confused in Caesar, 274 
‘admissive ’ scansions in Homer, 59 
Adoniac scansion in Homer, 59 (and n.), 109 
adscripts in Thucydides, probable, 219, 220, 228, 
230, 233 
Aetna, authorship of, 278 
age of world-maps, 210 
society classed by, 254 ff. 
dpaptia, Aristotle’s use of, 266 ff. 
anacrusis and the Homeric augment, 47 f. 
Anaxagoras and Hippocratean terminology, 195 f., 
202 
Andreia in Plato and Aristotle, 253 f. 
anecdotal aorists in Homer, 113 f. 
Apocalypse of Paul, the, 132 
Appian and Chalkidike, 168 
Argei, festival of the, 70 
Argive inscription on Cleobis and Biton, 68 
Aristarchea, 68 
Aristophanes, #g. 237, scholiast on, and Chalki- 
dike, 169 
Aristotle and Chalkidike, 99 f. 
his enumeration of weraBodal in tragedy, 242 f. 
on Epic as a form of plunors, 235 ff. 
on the dithyramb, 241 f. 
on the satyric drama as related to tragedy, 
242 ff. 
Poetic, three notes on, 235 ff. 
use of duapria in, 266 ff. 
Athanasius’ Vita Antonii, 276 
Athenian @f7f8o and pecpdxca, training of, 256 ff. 
augment in Homer, the, 44 ff., 104 ff. 
in narrative (contracted augment), 111 f. 
(syllabic augment), 104 ff. 
in speeches, 113 ff. 
its origin, 44, 104 
preferential forms, 47, 118 ff. 
temporal augment and the type dxovge, 50 ff. 
the general problem, 44 ff. 
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augmentation, special points in, 50 
the non-augmentation of amphibrachs, 54 f. 
Augustus’ birthday and the Julian calendar, 73 ff. 


B. 


Bacchylides and the dithyramb, 241 f. 

Barker on the construction of Plato’s Republic, 
246 f. 

Baynes (Norman H.), some notes on the historical 
poems of George of Pisidia, 82 ff. 

Berlin ‘ Praying Boy,’ the, 131 

birthday of Augustus and the Julian Calendar, the, 
73 ff. 

Bottiaioi, the, 93 ff., 98 

Braam (van), F., on Aristotle’s use of dpapria, 
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Iliad i. (1 sgq.), 237 : (553), 216: ii. (379), 221; 
lil. (4), 44: (34), 105; iv. (279), 443 xi. 
(218), 2373 xiv. (508), 26.; xv. (682), 44; 
xviii. (309), 121, 124 (n.) 
Odyssey i. (1 sqq.), 2373 xi. (608), 121; xvii. 
(547), 123 f. ; xx. (7), 445 xxil. (441 59q.), 
210 
[See also pp. 44 ff., 104 ff. passim. ] 
Horace :— 
A. P. (114), 278; (136 sgg.), 238 f. 
aru. Ud, (0), 200): Xxx. (14), 131; III. xvii., 
133 
Lpod. v. (88), 41 f. 
Epp. I. xi. (1), 276 


i, 


Isidore :-— 
Eiym. i. (29. 4), 383; v. (27. 17 coll. xx. 13. 2), 
2b. ; viii. (9. 34), 26. 3 x- (163, 184, 194, 195, 
229), 2b.: (234, 245, 268), 39; xi. (3. 13), 
2d. 3 2il. (4. 30, 43: 6. 17), 2b. ; xvii. (2.3: 
7. 69), 25. ; xviii. (16. 2), 20. 


J. 


Juvenal i. (116 coll, Suet. Vitel’. 15. 2), 693 vi. 
(331 sqq-), 313 vii. (22 sg.), 32: (110), 37: 
(193 sq. coll. Cic. ad Azz, iv. 16. 3), 32; 
viii. (148), 21 f., 26 f.; ix. (104 sgg. coll. 
viii. 134), 325 x. (155 sg. coll. Sen. Med. 
993), 32 ff.: (245), 34; xi. (94), 20. 
[See also pp. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34 
passim. ] 
L. 
Lucan :— 
Pharsalia vii. (28, 43), 277 
Lucretius iii. (80), 41: (917), 278; vie (1132), 211 
Lycurgus :— 
in Leokr. (15), 1243; (28), 122 
Lysias i. (22), 124 ; (xii.), 69 


M. 


Macrobius i. (13. 17), 78 (n.) 
Manilius i. (795), 40 
Martial :— 
Epigr. III. xx. (5), 210 
Musonius af. Stob. Fior. (lvi. 18), 122 
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N. 
New Testament :— 
St. Luke xv. (13 Vulg.), 280 


(Me 
Old Testament :— 
Psalm Ixxxvi. (5), 134 
Ovid :— 
Fast. ii. (503), 41; vi. (109), 32 
fer. viii. (104), 33 
Rem. Am. (170 5qq.), 65 
Trist. iv. (10. I sgq.), 239 


Ps 


Pacuuius ag. Non. (495. 31), 41 

Panegyrici Latini viii. (18. 6, p. 245, 17 ed. 
Baehrens), 204; x. (6. 2, p. 267. 13), 2.: 
(f9n OF De 7 2.07)) pee 

Persius ii. (47 coll. Cat. xc. 63 59), 243 iii. 
(10 sgg.), 24 f.: (28 sg.), 25 f.: (56 sg.), 26; 
iv. (37 sgg.), 26.3; v. (§7 coll. Hor. Sat. II. 
vii. 15), 25: (176 sg.), 24 

[See also pp. 22, 23, 26 passim. ] 
Philemon ag, Meineke F.C.G. (ed. min. p. 840), 


123 
Philo :— 
de Mundi Ofif. (4), 122 
Pindar :— 


Isthm, ii. (46), 121 
Nem. iii. (70), 254 f.; v. (1), 121 
Ol. i. (110), 123; xii. (8), 121 
Plato :— 
A pol. (30 B), 123 
Legg. (719, D, E), 124 f. 
Rep. (430 E—432 A), 249 ff. ; (436 A—441 C), 
259 ff.; (492 C), 123 f.; (498 C, 601 D), 
122; (615 D), 123, 124 (and n.) 
Plautus : 
Men. (653), 280 
Pliny :— 
N. A. xviii. (122), 100 (n.) 
Plutarch :— 
Aetia Graeca (30), 167 f. 
Amatorius (17), 168 
Quomodo adulescens, etc. (tit.), 276 
Propertius II. xv. (1), 40: xxxii. (45), 2. 


Sh 
Sallust :— 
Fr. Hist, ap. Non. (497. 3°), 42 
Seneca :— 


Ag. (236), 153 (326), 10, 153 (336 397); 5; 
(402a), 4; (564, 676, 750), 15; (987), 3 

Herc. Fur. (§2), 133 (96), 3; (171), 153 (212) 
14; (237), 2; (255), 3; (268), 13 5 (281), 25 
(322), 3, 143 (347), 13 3 (453)» 10, 20; (477), 
16; (498), 13; (513)s 3, 8) 145 (521), 23 
(536), 14 (n.); (575 5g-), 10 f. ; (590) 3, 14 5 
(601), 43 (623, 656), 33 (659), 16; (663, 
803), 13; (822), 33 (826 sy.), 165; (943), 35 
(947), 143 (951 971); 35 (973) 23 (995)» 133 
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Seneca :—continued. 
(1028), 3; (1047), 10, 12, 14; (1067), 14; 
(1078), 13; (1080), 3, 14; (1170), 4; (1237), 
14; (1244), 25 (1272), 3; (1343), 20; (seb- 
SEM Lane 

Herc. Oet. (35), 43 (173), 10; (241), 53 (280), 
33 (492), 53 (642, 662), 4; (746 s9.), 55 
(768), 20; (865, 954), 5; (975), 10; (1010), 
15 ; (1380, 1443), 20; (1531), 5; (1595), 4; 
(1627, 1649), 17; (1785, 1860), 15 

Med. (48), 11, 17; (117), 11; (213), 7; (378), 
35 (500), 15 5 (506), 20; (545 57.), 5; (644), 
33 (693), 10; (943, 979), 153 (988), 20; 
(993), 5) 33 (1009 sgg., 1027), 12 

Octau. (90, 100, 184, 374, 388), 20; (463), 3; 
(489), 20; (528), 17; (805), 18; (872, 887, 
930), 20 

Ocedip. (24, 96), 5; (109), 20; (113), 53 (140); 
35 (161), 11; (171), 45 (289), 3; (297), 15; 
(527, 589), 10; (628), 7; (678, 683), 3; 
(768 sgg.), 12; (825), 10; (850), 43; (880), 
10; (961), 5 

Phaedr. (4, 13), 5 ; (64), 5, 18 ; (94), 4; (116), 
3 f.5 (282), 113; (325 59.), 53 (352), 4; 
(382), 11; (443), 20; (453), 3; (475, 520), 
15; (809), 10; (838), 45 (858), 3; (919), 5; 
(931), 15; (943), 3; (1025), 11, 20; (1030), 
153 (1170), 43; (1213), 18' 

Phoen, (2), 10; (13 59.) 53 (44 5g, 76), 3; 
(122), 5; (127), 4 (151), 155 (164), 4, 10; 
(207), 155 (208), 5; (256), 4; (265), 5; 
(348), 15; (389), 3 f.; (407), 10; (508), 4; 
(510), 3 f 5 (550), 15; (608), 3; (627), 43 
(660) 5 

Lhyest. (141), 20° (182), 3° £.(189); 1107 
(230), 16 ; (233), 5 5 (275), 55 153 (322), 16; 
(355), 5» 20; (482), 20; (516), 17; (519, 
530), 3; (688), 15 ; (726, 851), 43 (982), 3; 
(994), 4; (1074, 1081, 1084), 3 

Troad. (63), 133 (65 59.), 33 (86), 13; (105), 
53 (107), 4; (227). 3; (321), 15, 173 (420), 
55 (463), 20; (563), 13; (625), 16; (768), 
11; (822), 5; (829), 4; (868), 5; (927), 15 ; 
(988), 10; (995), 5; (1051, 1067, 1098), 13; 


(1174), 15 
[See also tables on pp, 6, 7, 9, 14, 18 
passim. ] 

Skymnos :— 

Perieg. (579 sgq-), 178 
Solinus :— 

Coll. rer, memor. i. (45 5g.), 76 (n). 
Sophocles :— 


At. (273), 155; (587 s9-), 159; (795 sg-), 
163 f.5 (994 sg.), 15453 (1008 sqg.), 154 f. ; 
(1021 sgq.), 157 f. 5 (1024 sgg.), 158 ; (1056), 
155; (1304 sgg. coll. 1288 sgg.), 156 

Ant. (225 sg.), 155 £.; (450 sgg.), 42 5 (471 5g.) 
156; (666 sg.), 158 f.; (1329 sgg.), 158 

O.C. (155 sgq.), 156 £.; (264 sgg.), 157; (378 
sqq.), 160 f. ; (811 sgq.), 160; (841 sg.), 161 ; 
(1189 sgg.), 162 ; (1229), 153 f. ; (1331 sg.), 
157; (1340 sg.), 162 5 (1640), 153 f.; (1700 
sgg-}, TOL T. 


Sophocles :—continued. 
O.T. (422 sg.), 159 ; (425), 226; (1207 599), 
159 f. ; (1315 sgq-), 154; (1401), 155 
Phil. (26 sqq.), 163 ; (285), 152 f. ; (539), 160; 
(818), 154; (1191), 122 
Trach. (7), 162; (383 sg.), 162 f. ; (689), 159; 
(731), 155 
Strabo vii. (fr. 11, p. 329), 167: (fr. 35), 167 f. ; 
x. (p. 447), 166 
Suetonius :— 
Aug. (5, 94), 73 £.; (100), 74 (n.) 
Vitell. (15.2), 69 


eh 


Theocritus :-— 

Ldyll, xv. (91), 102 

Theophylactus Simocatta ii. (10. 6), 89 f. 

Theopompus :— 

/r. 140 (G.—H.)=156 (M.), 100; 147 (G.—H.) 
=165 (M.), 2d. 

Thucydides i, (2.2: 3.3 59.5 J. 1: 9. 4 kane 
20. 2), 138: (2. 13 225232 3%, 2 39a 
139 : (36), 139, 210: (44. 2: 51. 1), 139: (57 59), 
95: (69. 2), 139 f. : (76. 2: 78. 4: 83. 3: 90. 4: 
OI. I: 93. 5: 100. 3), 140% (102. 2, 3: Tagge 
124, 1: 127, 1: 128, Tt 13. 25°595 4 eae 
141: (144), 122 

ii. (3. 2: 4. 2, 4, 72 11. 72. tg. 2s eee 
141: (29.2: 39.1: 43. 6), 142: (44), 123 (n.): 
(48. 3: 51. 5: 52,2: 61.2; 62.3, 5° G4gee 
77. 2), 142: (80), 124: (86. 1, 4), Tor: (89. 5), 
224: (93. 3), 142 f.: (100. 5), 143 

iii, (3. 5: 4. 6: 5. 22 TO. £), 1432 (Ogee 
II. I, 6: 12. 3: 15.13 20. 3), 1442 (22.3: 23.5: 
31. 1: 34. 2: 38. 1), 145: (39. 4: 45. 5: 49. 1: 
5I. 4: 53.1: 59. 2: 62. 4), 146: (82. 2), 122: 
(82. 5 sg.), 146 f.: (86, 2), 102: (87. 4: 88. 3: 
T1101) 1147 

iv. (3. 3: 4.15 1%. 4), 1471 (28. 4), taza 
(19. 1: 24. 3:27. 1328. 23 32. 42) 34.00 waa yee 
38. 3: 44. 2: 50 2: 53. 3), 148: (61), 102, 
103 (n.), 148 f.: (63. 1: 64. 2), 149: (64. 3), 
103: (67.2: 68. 2: 72.4: 78. 2), 149: (79. 2), 
97 (and n.): 80. 3: 87. 6: 93. 2: 99: 106. I: 
108. 1), 150: (108. 4), 151: (114), 97: (118. 2: 
122. 5: 128.5: 131. 3: 132. 2: 135. 1), 152 

v. (6. 3: 8 3: QO. 42 10, Ot 25. ts ono 
217: (18), 97 ff., 217: (20. 2: 22, 2), 218: 
(26. 2), 218 f.: (31. 6: 36. 1: 46. I: 47. I: 
49. I: 50. 3), 219: (58. 1), 219 f.: (60. I, 3: 
61. 2: 64. 4: 65. 4: 69.2: 72.4: 78: 79. 4) 
220; (81. 1: 82. 3, 4, 5), 221: (90), 122, 221: 
(94), 123: (99: 108: 110: III. 5: 113; 116. 3), 
221 

vi. (8. 2: 9. 2: 10. 2), 221: (10. 5: II. 4, 7: 
15. 2. 4: 17. 1: 18. 3, 6: 20 4: 21. I), 222% 
(23. 1: 24. 3: 31. 1: 32.3% 34- 1), 223: (37. 
1-2), 223 f.: (39. I, 2), 224: (41. 4), 225: 
(44. 3), 103: (46, 2: 51. 1: 61. 1: 62. 1: 64. 


I, 3: 65. 1: 68, 2: 69. I: 74. I), 225: (76. 2). 


97, 103: (78), 121: (79. 2), 103: (82. 2: 86. 3), 
225: (87. 4-5: 89. 6: 90. 3), 226: (91. 3), 2208: 
(97. I: 99. 2), 227 


i te 


J 
4 
| 
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Thucydides :—continued. 

Suemle a 44: 7. 3: 8. 3: 21. 3: 22. 1: 
g0era 715); 227 ; (32. 2: 36. 52 39. 2: 41. 33 
43-2, 5: 47. 2: 48. 4, 6: 49. 1, 2: 50. 1), 228: 
(50. 4: 53- 4: 55. 2: 57. 4: 63. 3: 64.2: 67.2; 
68. 1), 229: (69.2), 229 f.: (70. 2: 71.2: 73.1: 
75.4: 76: 79.5: 86. 4: 87. 5), 230 

Misra fs 6.2: 7.1: 8, 1: 9. 2: 11. 3), 
emtia te =) 29.03 23. 5: 24. 5: 27. 3: 33.2: 
See dO. iL. 47. 2: 48. 1: 50. 5: 68. I, 2: 
Seeei2sr: (73. O: 80, 3: 81. 1: 82. 1; 83. 
Seaeeod. 21: G0,9, 87.4; 89. 2: 91. 3), 232: 
fans 04. 13 97. 2: 99. 1: 101. I: 102. 1-2), 
233: (109. 1), 233 f. 

Tibullus I. iv. (41 sgg.), 205: v. (31 sgq.), 40: 
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vi. (31 sg.), 41; II. ii. (5), 40; IIL. iv. (25 59.), 
41 f.: (49 sg.), 42: xi. (1 59.), 42 f. 
V. 
Varro ap. Non. (81. 7), 41 
TERT Be (WEY, YY Yale 
Virgil :— 
Aen. i. (init.), 239; vi. (646 sqg.), 134; Vii. 
(37 s99.), 239 ; vill. (65), 131 
LHelavis (33), 107 9 Xs (44.5qs)y 200 
Georg. i. (33 599-), 74 
X. 
Xenophon :— 
Anab., iv. (5.27), 209 
ffell. Vv. (2), 99 


IIl.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


A.—GREEK. 
A. eldos, (6én (Hippocr.), 179 ff. 
airla, 269 and dvvams, 193 f., 198, 201 
alrios Oavdrou, 69 and dvoua, 197, 201 
dXeVaro, #Aevaro (metr.), 53, 56 (and n.), 57 and ovcta, 198 
aro (metr.), TIO and orotxelov, 180, 200, 202 
apudprnua)(adlenua, 267 and oxfjua, 182, 203 
dpdprnua)(arixnua, 269 f. and Gua, 181, 197, 202 
dpapria)(kaxta, 268 and rpézos (vos), 183 f. 
dmapria)(bBpes, 271 and rixn (réxvn), 197 f. 
dv c. fut., 123 (n.), 124 and gvous, 181 f., 91, 193, 195, 197 f., 202 
om. at end of line, 155 with numerals, 184 
dva, 157 with odds, &AXos, erepos, etc., 186 ff. 
dvarriKeutos (?), 35 etXeETO, etc. (metr.), I1I f, 
davaynglfe. (subj.), 169 ely (infin.), 170 
dvdplfecbar, 256 ela pop, 277 
a6 and sé, confusion between, 219 €x gaTupikod weraBarely, 243 ff. 
dn’ apxis, 222 &\kos, 72 
amd puwvis, 131 "ENpnov, 165 
drroklat, daroucos, 94, 101 f., 177 évor)os immos (?), 89 
a&pow, 215 f. ééjAacoev (metr.), 55, 58, 112 
*ApiororéArns 6 Xadxidevs, 168 éml mhéov C, gen., 142 
dpxépodos, 277 éml modéuot, 169 
*ArandvrTn, 71 émtBnodmevos, 121 
drdgOados, 216 eooduevos, 121 
arpomdvmas (Lacon. inscrr.), 72 -eds, NOUNS in, 215 
avoévrns, 215 épéArns, 280 
avrd é¢’ éwvrod (Hippocr.), 195 H. 
dpoc.ody (actiuo sensu), 36 H and TI, confusion between, 161 
#xe (metr.), IIo 
B. HAvée (metr.), 55 
Bdd\dew (intrans.), 133 “Hpdxdewos (Suid.), 89 
BdeNbrTec Ia, 279 Hpimre (metr.), 47, 53, 58 £., 110 
BeBalws, 231 
Buwruxds) (ApweKds, 60 e. 
BdrerOar, BovrAerOa, 68 Addos, 210 
Bovdevoas Tov Odvarov, 69 1 
r ? @ (crit. mark), 36 
s : idéa: see eldos 
eee dia, 228 
Tddnwos, 171 to0., 72 
yévos)(20v0s, 178 leomahie 14g 
A. K. 
Saravav rh» mod, 147 xk =7 (Ionic inscr.), 215 
Smrot= d7Adv eort, 156 xddov iuav7Opn (Herondas), 69 
SNAG = d7Abs elt, 156 Kad’ éy ylyvecOa, 144 
du-pidos, 216 Kas’ jouxlay, 143 
dvvajus, 260 (n.) cat and xard, confusion between, 229 
E. and xov interchanged, 162 
é0vos (Hippocr.), 183 f., 186 misplaced, 151, 234 


-e.dys, compounds in, 182,'199 superfluous, 151, 230 
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kaxos kaxk@s (Mod. Gk.), 163 mpuravis, 134 
KaNnéds (caluus), 72 mp&ros (mpérepos) c. gen., 88 
Kdmmece (metr.), IIo 
kacev=Kad’ €v=ouod (Lacon. inscrr.), 72 z. 
kar’ olklav dmroypapy, 277 oa-, the prefix, 215 
Kodvpanoy, 71 onpnia (‘symptoms’), 190 
xowwvla (Hippocr.), 195 f. ZAyvbs, Ddrupos, Tirvpos, 215 
kplvewv, cTaOuacba, etc., c. dat., 218 ot-dés and derivatives, 215 
Kpumrela (Spart.), 257 -ouwos (Mod. Grk.), 71 
Kvdwviov (uAdrov), 71 ZKaBraio, 170 
kwudta (Etymologicum Gudianum), 60 oxords (‘plot’), 84 

and rpaywoia, 63 oxéros (‘deceit’), 84 


re covcots, 131 
: Zrdyepa (4) or rd), 166 
A and X, confusion between, 165; orice, etc, (metr.), 107 f, 


Anus =uolo, 68 oTparidsrns Susdos et sim., 223 


M. ovddaBeiy (‘act in concert with’), 87 
pata, 72 -ovn, 215 

peipaé, 257 (n.) ouvTbuws)(cuvtévws, 84 f. 

Meddvaryis (Dionysos), 61, 130 odvTpopo. To} Bacihéws, 134 
béuder Oa c. gen., 233 f. opuyuos, 43 

peraBondal (trag.), 242 f. opus, ib. 


uh and uév, confusion between, 147 
bday = undapor, 164 

pakds > puxkds 3: ovNds : oUANES, 215 
Mivdaov, 169 


Ae 
Tddavrov, 71 f, 
Tapyaivew (Hesych.), 62 
tapydvn (Hesych.), 63 
N. re (Thucyd.), 151 
v and yy, confusion between, 161 hase ey 
Seats TYLoOXOl, 134 
’ *r\iBoivos =tribunus, 131 
OQ. * rovobros, Toouvrdérporos (Hippocr.), 184 


byxkos, 162 Topwyy 7 Xadxvdikyj, 101, 166 
olfupds, 72 TovpaBdnvds, 90 
olfvs, 72 


Tpayanéov (Hesych.), 63 
dxvos and dyxos interchanged, 162 tpdyn (Hesych.), 63 
ddeOpos (of things), 227 
omotws, 217 

dvoua (Hippocr.), 197, 201 
dvoua (nomen), 37 

éplvOn, wplvOn (metr.), 53, 56 
3povce, Mpovee (metr.), 54 ff. 
ob Te Xaiphowv, 122 


Tpadryos (‘spelt’), 61 
Tpaywola, 60 ff, 

tptxopla (Spart.), 256 
tpémos (Hippocr.), 183 f. 
Tpogev’s, 134 
7v-(‘swell’), 215 


TUTw, 280 
ovdé (minus preced, negat.), 233 
ovdev Ado H, 230 Yt. 
ody (metr.), 106 vand mw, confusion between, 158 
ovala, 198 
é6péAXew and cognates, 136 ®, 
PapByjrv01, 170 
Il. papuakds (?), 71 
dea (‘symptoms’), 190 pedyew, peoyérw, 169 
mdvu, 232 gep, ppev, pop, dpov, confusion between, 153 f. 
c. superl., 231 Bos and gévos, confusion between, 88 
mapa mond, ddlyov, etc., 224 pudraxirat, 134 
mapa Tocotrov, 223 f. purdocecOa rdv vedv (?), 147 
mapapvdakes, 134 
mdpos, pds, marpés, confusion between, 160 X. 
mapovola, 225 Xarerds pépew c, gen. (?), 142 
menapyos, 215 f. xXAkeouletwp * lexvpopépos (Hesych.), 154 
trnodxwpos (rpdaxwpos, replxwpos) Cc. gen., 97 (n.) Xadkcdijs of érl Opdxns, 98 f., 174 
mpo, 219 Xadkd«7, 7) (Thuc.), 96, ror 
Mporveuos, TapacTds, etc., 132 Xadkdixdv yévos, 76, 94 f., 103, 178 
mpobvpacos (‘ doorkeeper’), 35 Xadkxedixds (duplici sensu), ror ff, 


mpocoikos C. gen., 97 (N.) xXarkls, 174 (n.) 
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2. 
-wds, -wola, in compound, 61 
ddeolkapros, 43 


A, 
Achillen (Achillem), 4 
Aiax, Aiacis, 279 
alliceve (of things), 205 
amoenus, 216 
amurca, 39 
anciliorum, 68 


cachinno et sim., 24 
calculus, 39 

Cedatius, 68 

Celius uerna Cellio, 2b. 
cevdo, 209 

Charitis, 68 

Chavitu (-tus), -tudis, ib. 
ciuitas sine suffvagio, 277 
clupeus aureus, 68 
contiones, 78 (n.) 
cotoneum, 71 


2. 
deciis, 40 

ID, 
Echinia (Mela), 165 
eliminare=exive, 215 
ésse (est), id. 

F, 
feror=sum, 42 
fremere, 280 

G. 
garrulus, 38 
geniiis, 40 
gnauus, 72 
graulus (Fr. grolle), 38 
gruma, 71 

A; 


hebdomada (nom.), 131 
humanam wicem (Hor.), 42 
humanus (subst.), 41 £. 


taculator, 32 

idem ipse (Cic.), 129 
impellere, 24 
improbus, 210 

tmus, 72 

inanis, 280 
ioculator, 32 


L. 


land +, interchange of, 216 
langusta, 39 

Latevanus (Damasippus), 33 
limus, 280 


This INDEx is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


INDEX 


ws and xal, confusion between, 83 
ws c. fut. partic., 122 
@s (metr.), 111 


B.—LATIN. 


M. 


Mamoena (C.1.L, x. 5532), 216 
mentivi (passiuo sensu), 70 
mevito =causa Cc. Zen., 204 
miles, 279 

miss, 39 


N. 
nidus =templum, 69 
nolumus =non lumus (Adues), 68 
non post multos dies (Vulg.), 280 
nomen, 37 
nota, 280 
nundinae, 77 f, 


ova =omnia, 204 


palpo, 24 

palpus, ib. 

pilum, 132 

poneve=apponere, 32 
=disponere, 32 

praesto esse (praestolart), 71 

progignere = progenerare, '70 

pulcer, 72 


es 
quando (causal), 70 

R. 
varesceve, 25 
vespivitus, 215 

Ss 


secespita, 216 

Silanus, 215 

Silent, ib. 

silus and derivatives, 215 
SiMUS, 215 

spectave =exspectave, 32 
spernavi = aspernari, ib. 
sporta, 71 

stiua, 72 

stlembus, 216 

siigillare, 280 


-tas (-ta), 68 

templum, 72 

tu (Pers.), 26 
turbare=conturbare, 32 


Vesta, 280 

Vilixen (Vlixem), 4 
uomer, 72 

uti (passiuo sensu), 70 
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